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Toe Lectures on Ancient History here presented to the English 
puhlic, have been edited by Dr. Marcus Nlebuhr, the Eon of 
the Historian, witli the assistance of Mr. F. Spiro and Dr. 
Isler. They embrace the history of the ancient world, with 
the exception of that of Rome, down to the time, when all 
the other nations and states of classical antiquity were absorbed 
by the empire of Some, and when its history became, in 
point of fiict, the history of the world. Hence the present 
course of Lectures, together with that on the History of Rome, 
form a complete course erabi-acing the whole of ancient 
history. 

In the programme of the University of Bonn for the winter- 
session of 1829 and 30, Niebuhr himself announced these 
Lectures in the following terms: " Historia aevi antiqui, eo 
ordine iisque limilibus qui in Justini libris servantur," which 
at once describe their extent and arrangement. 

The Lectures on Ancient History vrere twice delivered by 
Niebuhr, first during the summer of 1826, and a second time 
during the winter of 1829 and 30; but, owing to the fire 
which destroyed Nlcbubr's house in the night between the 
5th and 6th of February, 1830, the course of Lectures was 
interrupted, and Niebuhr completed it in the ensuing summer. 
In both courses, he followed the plan adopted by Justin or 
Trogus Pompeius, and earned the history down to the taking 
of Alexandria by Octavianus; but the history of the last 
century in both cases is a mere sketch, the Lecturer not having 
6 2 
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sufficient time to enter into tte detail. In regard to the relation 
existing between tte two courses of Lectures, Dr. M, Niebulir 
obserres: "A comparison of tbe MS. notes taken down by 
the students in the lecture-room, rendered it obvious that the 
later course must be made the ground- work of the present 
publication, because in considering the differences which not 
unfrequently occur, it must be supposed that tbe more recent 
Tiewa represent the more matured and correct opinions of the 
Historian; the time, moreover, which Kiebuhr devoted to the 
second course amounting to 113 hours (the earlier course was 
delivered in 90 hours), enabled him to enter into a more 
detailed account of his subject. But independently of these 
considerations, tbe Lectures of 1829 and 30 have greater 
intrinsic- excellencies, for at their second delivery Niebubr was 
far more successfii! in maintaining tbe right proportion in bis 
treatment of the separate parts of the whole, and in preserving 
the principle of epic unity, than in the earlier course, in which 
he was evidently struggling with the difficulty of arranging 
his materials, and in which he sometimes adopts the chrono- 
logical order to the exclusion of episodes which be intended 
to interweave. Another advantage of the more recent course 
of Lectures is, that in them Niebubr more strictly adhered to 
the principles of historical criticism; while in the earlier 
course, by the side of an objective narrative of uncertain 
traditions, he sometimes gives utterance to mere conjectures, 
which he himself does not wish to be taken as real hypotheses. 
An accidental circumstance, lastly, removed every doubt as to 
the propriety of taking the course of 1829 and 30 as the basis 
of the present publication; for the longer Niebubr lectured at 
Bonn, the more his pupils became accustomed to bis mode of 
delivery, and they obviously acquired greater skill in writing 
down the words of the lecturer, so that tbe MS. notes of the 
later course of Lectures are on the whole far more complete 
than those taken down during the earlier course." Dr. M. 
Niebuhr justly regrets that one excellent copy of notes of 
which he made use in preparing these Lectures, was placed at 
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his disposal only for the Lectures from I. to XIX,, and again 
from Lecture XLV. to LXIL, the owner of those notes 
refusing in a very ungracious manner the further loan of them, 
unless he were at the same time entrusted with the editorship 
of the whole. 

" The substance of the earlier course of Lectures, however," 
Bays Dr. M. Niebuhr, " has been made use of for the present 
publication, for the Historian there discusses many points which 
are not touched upon in the later Lectures, and which there- 
fore have been introduced to complete and enrich the present 
Work. There is indeed a great resemblance between the 
courses, which in some instances are identical even in terms 
and expressions; and it seems that Kiebuhr, when delivering 
the second coujise, availed himself of the MS. notes taken 
down by one of his pupils during the first delivery. Some- 
times, however, he seems to have disliked the repetition of 
the same things; and some parls, such as the history of the 
Jews, were omitted in the second course from want of time." 

There is yet a third source from which the editor has 
thought it expedient to enrich the present publication. In 
the summer of 1825, when Kiebuhr commenced teaching 
at Bonn, he delivered a course of Lectures on the History of 
Greece from the battle of Chaeronea down to the destruction 
of Corinth. The Lectures on that period, which had been the 
subject of his enquiries to a much greater extent than any 
other portion of ancient history, has furnished the editor with 
many valuable additions. 

Dr. M. Niehuhr remarks, that many of his father's opmions 
and views propounded in these Lectures, have been adopted 
by some of his pupils, and published by them without ac- 
knowledging their real authorsliip; and it will be well to 
bear this in mind, before we pronounce an opinion upon the ori- 
ginality of this or that statement occurring in these Lectures, 

From these preliminary remarks, it will appear, that the 
present work is a literal transcript of the Lectures delivered 
during the years 1829 and 1830, so far as this could be done 
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ftom the notes taken down in the lecture-room; hut with such 
supplementary additions as could be derived from the courses 
of 1826 and 1825. All the additions from the former course 
are marked in the text by inverted commas, and in the notes 
by the dates being attached to them. A very few notes 
referring to these Lectures were foimd among the posthumous 
papers of the Historian, and wherever they are introduced in 
the present work, the sourco whence they are derived is 
stated. 

"Nothing of what is cont^ned in the lectures of 1829 and 
1830," says Dr. M. Niebuhr, "has been omitted, except a 
few expressions which, after the most careful collation of the 
MS. notes, proved to he utterly unintelligible. Whether some 
things are not irrecoverably lost through the neglect of the 
students, is another question; but it is quite evident that this 
cannot amount to much .... As for the rest, the editor has 
followed the same principles as those adopted in the publication 
of the Lectures on the History of Rome. Every interpolation 
has been most carefully avoided, and every word occurring in 
the MS. notes has been scrupulously preserved." 

It now remains for me to state how fiir the Englisli trans- 
lation differs from the German original. I have carefully collated 
the MS. notes in my own possession of the course delivered 
in 1829 and 1830; but the care and accuracy with which tlie 
German editor has performed his task, has left very little 
for me to glean from my MS. in the shape of additions; and 
the chief advantage 1 have derived from my notes consists in 
the fact that, through them I have been enabled, in not a few 
instances, to express more clearly and distinctly the exact 
meaning of the historian. A large number of mistakes 
occurring in the German edition also have been corrected, 
eo that, as in the case of the Lectures on Boman history, 
the English edition has some advantages over the German 
original. 

As the German public, especially the readers of learned 
books, are not very difficult to satisfy in matters of form and. 
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stj'Ie, especially when tLe chief object is to become acquainted 
with a man's opinions rather than the form in which he ex- 
presses them, Dr. M. Niebuhr has scrupulously adhered to the 
very words which he found in the MS, notes, even where the 
common rules of style might have warranted hia expressing 
the substance of what he found in more correct and appro- 
priate language. Now, although such a proceeding is highly 
commendable in the Grerman editor, the German public being 
entitled to claim the publication of the identical words of 
the lecturer, yet the adoption of the same principle would, in 
an English translation, not only be inexpedient, but im- 
possible — inexpedient because the English public demands 
more attention to style and form, and impossible, because the 
Lectures had to be presented in English and not in German, 
I have accordingly endeavoured to reproduce them in a some- 
what more readable form than that which they wear in German, 
so far as this could be done without taking undue liberties 
or in any way altering the sense. I do not mean to say, 
that the Lectures even now have any claims to excellence 
in style, but all I have aimed at is to make them appear in a 
form as readable as could be expected under the circumstances, 
and as is consistent with a conscientious fidelity in preserving 
the author's sentiments unaltered. For the reader must bear 
in mind, that these Lectures being delivered extempore, and 
without any written outline or syllabus, must necessarily be 
wanting in those qualities which we have a right to expect 
in a book, where an author has carefully to weigh and con- 
sider not only his thoughts, but also the form in which he has 
to bring them before hia readers. These Lectures, on the 
other hand, are the rich outpourings of vast stores of historical 
knowledge, coloured in each particular case with the feelings 
which at the momejit animated and influenced the lecturer. 
He speaks and moves on without restraint : hypotheses which 
are not yet matured into convictions, are freely expressed; 
opinions on persons and things, sympathies and antipathies, 
nay, love and hatred, are set forth much more strongly and 
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unreservedly than would be admisBible in a deliberately com- 
posed treatise. Hence even slight differences of opinion or 
contradictions, which are met with in different Lectures, 
ought not to be judged of too severely. We here catcB a 
glimpse, as it were, of the working of the great mind of 
the Historian, which impaits to his narrative a degree of fresli- 
ness and suggestiveness that richly compensates for a more 
calm and sober exposition. The extraordinary familiarity of 
Niebuhr with the literatures of all nations, his profound know- 
ledge of all political and human affairs, derived not only from 
books, but from practical life, and his brilliant powers of 
combination, present to us in these Lectures, as in those on 
Eoman history, such an abundance of new ideas, startling 
conceptions and opinions, as are rarely to be met with in any 
other work. Many of them may, on strict enquiry, be found 
erroneous, and in many instances the author may have been 
misled by historical parallels, gtill the lectures possess the one 
great and indisputable merit of being extremely Biiggestive, 
and of urging the student on to further and independent 
inquiries. And even now, although more than twenty years 
have elapsed since their delivery, they are of the highest 
importance and interest to all who are engaged in the study 
not only of antiquity, but of any period in the history of man. 
L. SCHHITZ. 
Edinburgh, Fd>., 1852. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 



LECTURE I. 

IHTBODUCTION. 

HiaxOBT liafi EiLready acquired a wide domain; and her 
possessions are constantly increasing, not only because the 
vicissitudes of existing nations add continually to her store of 
annals, but because the scholars of Europe are ever augmenting 
their knowledge of foreign litnguages, and thus add to the 
number of intelligible sources of history. Historical know- 
ledge, moreover, is extending, by means of the great dis- 
coveries of antiquities in Egypt and Asia; which are only just 
commencing; and of which the continuation and completion 
^vill be the enjoyment of the next generation; and you who 
are now in the season of youth, if your lives be prolonged to 
the ordinary term of human existence, will derive &om them 
delight and instruction. 

While history thus extends by the addition of past and 
future cvente, fresh stores are also gfuned from day to day, 
within the compass of histories already known to us. How 
different, for example, is the history of the middle ages now, 
compared with what it used to be ! Chronological outlines, 
mere names, and unimportant accounts of kings, have been 
superseded by dear ideas and conceptions of the conditions of 
nations; and these are now placed within the reach of every 
one. 

The more history extends, the more it becomes the true 
magittra vita, and the most instructive branch of knowledge. 
It is the duty of every one who aims at high mental culture, 

VOL. I. B 
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2 EXTENT OF HIBTORT. 

to make himself acquainted with it in its whole extent; but 
those who wish to treat it philosophically, must necessarily 
divide the vast labours. For this reason, the history of anti- 
quity, unless special circumstances ehall i&duce me to make an 
exception, will always form the exclusive subject of my lectures. 

The most recent discoveries in natural science, which 
belong to our own age, might tempt me, as Schlosser has 
done in his "Ancient History," to enter upon the history of 
the earth itself, and its relations to the human race; but such 
a plan is opposed alike to my views and to my inclination. 
A correct treatment of histoiy requires the exclusion of all 
heterogeneous subjects; and we must accordingly separate the 
history of the earth and its formations, which forms the sub- 
stratum of human existence, from the history of the human 
race itselH That branch of history which commences at the 
point where physical and historical knowledge begin to go 
hand in hand, the history of the earth and its relations to the 
life of Man, is a separate science, which is not yet sufficiently 
represented in literature; and of which the very plan and out- 
lines are not yet marked out as they ought to be. We must 
leave it to this science to furnish, from the archives of nature 
herself, a history of the changes which our globe has under- 
gone, from the time that man became its inhabitant; to develop 
the physical differences of races, and the whole history of the 
changes in the physical condition of man, and especially the 
history of diseases. To us these things are foreign; and we 
confine ourselves to describing the actions, the life, and suffer- 
ings of man, as man in history. 

When we attempt to divide the domain of histoiy into 
sections, such as its vast extent requires, points sometimes 
spontaneously pi-esent themselves which clearly mark a diviaon; 
while at other times it ia difScult to find such epochs. In the 
history of particular nations, these points have their special 
peculiarities. If we survey the whole from our subjective or 
intellectual point of view, every nation shows its own distinc- 
tive character, and its history presents subjectively different 
divisions. The history of nations like the unchangeable 
Chinese, and still more the Japanese who are quite a peculiar 
phenomenon, admits of no division at all; uniformity and 
stagnation being the inflexible characteristics of these nations, 
their histoiy dispenses with the necessity of diviaon, because 
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division is impossible. The appearance of IsIamiBm forms a 
decided epoch for the Eastern nations professing the Mahom- 
medan reli^on ; but from the earliest times down to that period, 
there ia no marked event. In the history of the European 
nations, with the exception of the Eastern or Slavonic races, an 
epoch presents itself at the time when the modem nations 
l>^;in to form themselves, and our political Bystem commences 
its development. In this manner hiBtory naturally divides 
itoelf into ancient and non-ancient history; and the latter, 
again into the history of the middle ages and of modem times. 
The expression " history of the middle ages," is merely acci- 
dental, and properly speaking, unnecessary, for there are only 
two oppoaites ; and if we consider, that the decisive moment 
of division coincides with the beginning of what are called tlie 
middle ages, the division into ancient and modem history appears 
to be quite sufficient. The introduction of the Christian religion 
would form a great epoch, were it not that its beginnings reach 
back into the history of antiquity, which would thus be drawn 
into modem history. Christianity therefore does not form an 
epoch for the history of the Western nations, as the introduction 
of Islamism does for the Mahommedan Asiatics. 

Aa the relation of ancient history to tihe conditions of our 
own time constitutes the ground of divi^on, the case is very 
different from what it would be, if we were to draw a line 
merely according to a chronological date.' If we were to say, \ 
for example, that ancient history extends down to the fifth 
century of our era, a portion of ChineEe history would belong ' 
to antiquity; but there is no connexion whatever between that 
nation and any portion of ancient hktory; and the epoch 
which marks the close of ancient history, forms no point of 
division at all for the Chinese. If we were to make chrono- 
logical divisions, it would be necessary to relate history syn- 
chronistically; and it would devolve upon us, for example, to 
combine with the history of the middle ages that of the 
Americans so &r as it goes; and if, in order to avoid this, we 

■ Inai&K. note Co the Lectures of 1836, weread:- 
ancient biatorf is, that it comprisea those things which c- 
hygone state of things. It accocdinglj esclades iiiat w' 
nnaltered, such as China; it ceases at the beginning or the new order of things 
in Europe, which still continues, but without there being a djstmct line of / 
demarcation teparatio)!: it trota the middle ages. AH we cao tay is, that this / 
or that CTent does not belong to it. 
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4 DIVISION OF HISTOBT. 

were to separate the nations of wUch nothing is known, we 
fihould be acting inconsistently. 

Ancient history in this form would, on the whole, consist of 
separate and independent accounts of the aSairg of many 
nations, which, to a conaderable extent, would be founded 
upon conjectures. Ah regards the savages of America, it 
would be difficult to ascertain, whether in the times of anti- 
quity they possessed a higher civilisation, though we may 
suppose that they did. China, Japan, and the N^egro tribes, 
ought, on this system, to have a place in ancient history. In 
the history of our ancestors, we should be obliged to go back 
to the time at which we can only guess at their condition; 
though we do not, by any means intend to exclude the Ger- 
mans firom ancient history. I have no objection to ancient 
hbtory being taught in this manner; the method itself has 
much that is instructive ; but it requires an enormous space of 
time, and an extent of knowledge, which I for one do not 
possess.' 

As wo must arrange general history according to a subjec- 
tive standard, every one may, I think, do the same with 
ancient history also. Setting aside the synchronistic history 
of nations, we may adopt two methods of arrangement, the 
theological Kni the philological. The theological arrangement, 
which was adopted by Bossuet, follows the order of the Old 
Testament, puts the history of all nations in relation to that of 
the Jews, and to the dispensation of Providence in training 
them, until the appearance of Christ, and the establishment of 
the gospel The history of the other nations is related only in 
80 &r as it comes in contact with that of the Jews, and is 
always treated as dependent on it. What kind of historical 
conciseness thb method of narrating is capable of, may be 
learned from Bossuet's work. The account of lie vicis^tudes 
of the Jewish nation, of course, occupies considerable space; 
next to it come the other Eastern nations, while the rest are 
thrown more and more into the back ground. 

The arrangement which I call the philological, refers to the 
fact, tJiEtt we condder ancient history mainly as a branch of 

' In 1B26, Hiebahr aaid: — Th« STnchronutic method does not ansirer iu 
pnrpoH in the history of a eingle mitioD, and still Ibu in general history, 
becaoBe it afim^ oa no survey of the mbjeet. The tuicients had no synchro- 
niatic biMoi7 previoui to the time of Timaeiu. 
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philology, or as a means of infe^iretation and of pliilolopcal 
kao-wledge ^ In thia arrangement, tfie nations whose literature" 
.13 what 18 termed classical, are placed in the fore ground; 
while the others retire into the back ground, and become 
subordinate to the former. As I ha-ve been a philologer all 
my life, I adopt this arrangement, which wUl be usefiil to you 
all. The consequence of it will be, that we shall entirely put 
out of sight tJie history of those nations, which stand in 
scarcely any connexion with clas^cal antiquity, such as the 
Chinese, Japanese, and the Indians beyond the Ganges; what- 
ever may have happened among them, and however valuable 
the knowledge of it may be, it forms no part of our plan, the 
kernel of which is the history of Greece and Some; so that 
even the history of the Jews, and that of our ancestors, appear 
only where they are connected with classical antiquity; and 
they will accordingly comtitute a subordinate part, but only 
in point of form, for they need not on that account be inferior 
in importance, 

In this manner the whole of the history of antiquity, so &r 
as it belongs to philology, might form one complete subject 
of instruction; but as ita compass is still immense, a further 
division is necessary. Ancien t history, in our sense, again 
divides itself into n on- Eoman_a nd Roman, a division which is 
by no means accidental. For Boman history in its first begin- 
nings is connected with that of the rest of antiquity, only by 
slender fibres; these fibres gradually strengthen, ui.t:l they 
become mighty roots in the soil of other nations; and Soman 
history in the end acquires such an extent, that in it all the 
other histories of antiquity, the Greek, Macedonian (which 
had previously absorbed that of Asia and Egypt), and Cartha- 
ginian, terminate; it even unites with itself the earliest hia- 
tory of oar ancestors: it overehadows the whole world. The 
relation of the other nations to Rome is completed at the time 
when they are absorbed by the Soman empire, and during the 
period of the emperors, there is no trace of classical history, 
that is not contuned or lost in that of Borne. Hence the 
separation of Roman history is not merely something negative ; 
that history is rather the second half of ancient history philo- 
logically considered. 

The other, non-Roman half, accordingly comprises eveij- 
thing connected with the Greeks; and its noblest part is the 
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luBtory of that nation. It does not however embrace them alone^ 
but all othera of irhom the Glreeka acquired any knowledge. 
To it belongs everyiJimg that had any reference to them, and 
hence it also includes various stages which preceded those 
national conditions, which make their appearance in the his- 
tory of Greece; that is, for example, the history of theJBaby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Medea, Egyptians, Scythians (on account 
of their relation to Persia); and in like manner all the nations 
which did not stand in a direct relation to the Roman world. 
We shcdl have occasion, for example, to speak of the Gauls or 
Celts at the time when they migrate and make their appear- 
ance in Macedonia and Greece ; but I have spoken of them 
more minutely in the history of Borne, to which they belong 
more particularly. 

Another question is, in what manner is history to be related ? 
All historical lectures, in order to attain the object in view, 
must iumish us a living picture, in which the things that 
stand to one another in the relation of cause and effect, become 
clear to us in their mutual operation. As we exclude the 
history of the earth, and confine ourselves to that of mankind, 
we can go back only to those times of which traditions have come 
down to us; for the history of nations and periods previous to 
the discovery of the art of writing, is necessarily buried in 
impenetrable darkness. At the time when our traditions 
commence, we find the earth inhabited by a number of different 
i^ifferent races, which were as distinguished from 
one another by theli languages and customs, as they are now; 
nay, the further we go back, the more we find that languages 
were distinct, and nations foreign to one another. This we 
take as an historical fact, and we shall consider each nation by 
itself, without entering upon speculations as to the origin of 
these differences. Whether all nations were originally of 
different origin and belonged to different races, or whether 
theur original identity was changed in form and language by 
a series of miracles, these are questions which do not belong to 
ancient history; and we must leave to others to discuss them. 
Without a direct and minute revelation from God, we cannot 
arrive at any certain results on these points, and in reference 
to them the Book of Genesb cannot be consideTed as a 
revelation. 

In regard to the form most suited to a course on andent 
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liistory, I coneider it beet to follow some authority, it being 
diflicult to foim a plan of one's own; and I do not know that 
1 can Belect anything better than the sagacious and pleasing 
arrangement devised by Trogus Pompdus, and which is moat 
easily acccBsible to us in the abridgment of Justin. But I do 
not mean to say, that I shall follow him in his manner of 
treatment, or adopt his narratire as my standard; nor will 1 
arrange my lectures, according to the division of his work, 
into books. I shall not put together in one section what he 
has arranged in one book, nor shall I adopt his brevity or 
minuteness; but my intention is rather to be more minute in 
the history of the earliest times of the Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian empires ; which he has strangely compressed in 
one book; for I believe this to be highly necessary, especially 
for a correct understanding of the historical books of the 
Scriptures. On the other hand, I shall endeavour to condense, 
where he is extremely minute, as in the account of the con- 
vulsions and disputes among the Macedonian dynasdes. What 
is superficially related by him in his first book, will be in my 
lectures fax more than the fco'tieth part of the whole, while 
in the history of the Macedonian period, several books will he 
condensed into one lecture. 



LECTURE II. 

Teogus POMTEros has been the name of our author ever 
^nce the time when it became customary among the Bomans 
to place the cognomen instead of the praenomen before the 
gentile name. His true original name ia Pompeiue Trogus, 
and his praenomen was no doubt Cneius. He was a grandson 
of one Pompeius Trogus, a Vocontian, who in the war of 
Sertoriua obtained the iranchise through Cn. Pompey, and 
hence undoubtedly assumed Cneius as his praenomen from 
Pompey. The Boman praenomen which was adopted by the 
first of a family, was generally retained by his descendants; 
thus in Asia Minor, where the emperor Claudius appears to 
have conferred the franchise on many towns, we find in all the 
inscriptions, not only of the first, but also of die second 
century, the name of Tiberius Claudius. Hence the grandson 
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of the Vocontiaa probably bore the name of Cn. Pompeius. 
The Vocontiana inhabited the upper part of Provence, between 
the la^ and the Durance, the modem department det Basses 
Alpes; their nationality is doubtful; they may have been 
Liguriana, or perhaps they were Gauls. At the time of the 
Sertorian war, when Pompey marched through Gaul into 
Spwn, they were in arms against the Koraans, but were sub- 
dued by M. Fonteiua, who was then praetor in Gaul, and was 
afterwards defended by Cicero. Cn. Pompeius, the grand- 
father of our historian, must on that occasion have abandoned 
the cause of his nation. He had two sons, one of whom 
accompanied Pompey into Parthia, and is mentioned in the 
Mitbridatic war as the commander of a detachment of Gallic 
horse. The other Trogus, the father of the historian, joined 
the dictator Julius Caesar, and became one of hia private se- 
cretaries, whence we must infer that he was a man of con- 
siderable attainments. The historian accordingly lived in the 
time of Augustus. Hia personal history is almost entirely 
unknown, and we are acquainted with bim only as an author. 
Trogus Pompeius was the first Roman who conceived the idea 
of writing the history of foreign nations, while the artistic 
development of the history of Bome itself had been commenced 
by Livy and Sallust. To judge from the notice he taies of 
the speeches interwoven in their works, he must have composed 
his history later than those two. This we gather from one of 
the latter books of Justin, who says, that Trogus blamed 
Sallust and Livy for having given their speeches in the oratio 
recta ^ — a childish censure, of which, however, at times even 
an intelligent man may be guilty. 

The plan of his history was to commence with the earliest 
times of which the Greeks had any information; and he car- 
ried it through by means of a skilful insertion of episodes. 
He does not go much farther back than Herodotus, and like 
him he too, properly speaking, began with the commencement 
of the struggle between Asia and Europe, in the war of Cyrus 
against Lydia; touching upon the Assyrian and Median periods 
only in a brief introduction. From the Persians be passes on to 
the Greeks, whose history he inserts; thence he proceeds to 
Sicily and Carthage, embracing the migration of the Gauls, and 
their invasion of Macedonia. He is much interested in the ex- 
' Justin xxxviii. 3. 
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peditions of Alexander the Great, and gives a very detailed ac- 
count of the Macedonian dynaaties down to the end of the last 
Syrian dynasty, to which he subjoins the branch dynasties of 
PeigamuB and Fontus. In the last books, he treats of the 
traditione of the West, especially of Iberia; and it is much to 
be regretted that they are lost. He also touched upon the 
history of Eome, but only on its most ancient periods and 
traditions, and that from a Greek point of view. Otherwise 
he excludes it entirely, and for this reason I follow his plan. 
However much I shall have to add in many parts, yet I shall 
on the wiiole adhere to his method. He shows a masterly skill 
in the manner in which he inserts his episodes. 

We know his work unfortunately in a very mutilated 
form; first, by what are called prologues, that ie, tables of 
contents prefixed to several books; they are a kind of sum- 
maries, which are frequently found in the mantiscripts of 
ancient authors, and were certainly made at a very early 
period, though they may not be the work of the authors 
themselves. Those of Dionyraus of Halicarnassus, for example, 
are very ancient. Those of Trogus Pompeius are indescribably 
barbarous. 

These summaries, however, are important, because in some 
cases they show the plan of Trogus more distinctly than the 
extracts of Justin. They are a proof that he treated of many 
subjects, which, to judge from Justin, he might seem to have 
passed over, and thus form, as it were, his justification: they 
show the neatness of his plan, but are terribly corrupt in our 
manuscripts. The Abbe de Longuerue has treated of them in 
an excellent manner; he was a distinguished man, one of the 
beat French scholars of the seventeenth century, and was 
chiefly engaged in the study of the Fathers. He has published 
little, and his papers having fallen into unfaithful hands, have 
for the most part been lost. A portion of them has been pur- 
chased by Professor Moldenhawer, and depoated in the library 
of Copenhagen, His labours on Chrysostom have been made use 
of, but without the acknowledgement due to him. What he 
had collected for the prologues of Trogus has been conscien- 
tiously used in Gronovlus' edition of Justin; in Grauert's 
edition of the prologues, the Abba's emendations have been 
made use o£ 

You are are all acquainted with Justin, a work which in my 
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youth wflfl used in Bchools. The period at wtich he lived is 
uncertain, and different opinions are entertained about it. The 
moat common belief is, that he was a contemporary of the 
Antonines, and there are manuscripts, in which the preikce is 
actually addressed to the emperor M. Antoninus. But I am 
convinced, that this statement is solely founded on a confusion 
with Justin, the martyr, who flourished in the time of the 
Antoninea, and whose age was known in the West even be- 
fore the revival of Greek literature; for in the Chronicle of 
St. Jerome— the chronological tables of Eusebius translated by 
Jerome, to which we ore indebted for a great deal of inform- 
ation, and to which Jerome made excellent additions — ^it is 
stated that the philosopher Justin was a contemporary of the 
Antonines. In the Medicean manuscript, which is probably 
the most ancient, he is called M. Junianus Justinus, which 
name is certainly not wrong. A practised eye sees certain 
evidence in small indications, in which othera can see no eig- 
nificance. One of these indications is the form of Roman 
names in later times; and he who has carefully observed the 
changes of these names, can tliereby determine, to what period 
a man belongs. Thus the names on the pillar of Igel alone 
would show that this monument belongs to the third century. 
Now the form M. Junianus Justinus, without a Gentile name, 
though the Soman praenomen ia still preserved, distinctly 
points to the third century, and to it I assign him. His lan- 
guage also agrees with this supposition. I have now reclaimed 
two authors for that century. In regard to ancient history, 
people have been strangely one-sided, and have overlooked 
many things; thus the third century has been regarded as 
altogether a dead period, though down to A. D. 260, there was 
more life in Latin litorature, than during the greater part of the 
second century, which from the time of Suetonius was a period 
of rest in literature, if we except the highly ingenious Apuleius 
and Gellius. From the reign of Severus, Koman literature 
rose again: this fact has hitherto not been properly undet^ 
stood, and it has been supposed, that from the time of Com- 
modua down to the fourth century, Soman litoratitte had 
entirely disappeared. 

Justin worked in the same manner as Florus had done in the 
reign of Trajan, and as others did in his own time. He abridged 
a large work, which began to be neglected because it was too 
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Toluminoiu. We will not blame him for thie, but be grateful 
for it, since the forty-four large books of Trogus would certainly 
not have been copied, seeing that only thirty-five books of 
Livy were copied. Justin's abridgment, however, was hastily 
made, and is full of blunders. 

Just^ ia an author, in editing whom a phUologer who makea 
history his study, and undertakes the task wi& philological 
skill, may yet acquire great distinction. A good edition is 
still a desideratum; the text is bad, and for the last three 
hundred years the same text has been reprinted; a critical 
examination of it, therefore, is the thing needed above all others. 
Of all the scholars that have been occupied with Justin, 
scarcely one deserves honourable mention, with the exception 
of James Bongarsius, a French Protestant, whose Hbrary still 
exists at Berne. He wan a clever man, and a distinguished 
commentator. Most of the others are quite incompetent; and 
the last, Abraham Gronovius, is the most incompetent of all. 
Yet his edition is the only one, that can in some measure be 
recommended, because it contains a good collection of the 
various readings. We require for our purpose only a small 
edition of the text.* 

It would be a grat«ful task to write a history of antiquity on 
the plan of Justin, but so as to make use, at the same timOj of 
all the resources which we now possess. Time does not allow 
me, in these lecturcB, to refer to modem historians. 

Justin begins his history with Ninns, according to the &l9e 
supposition of the ancients, who place him in a very remote 
period, and assign to his Assyrian empire of Nineveh a duration 
of 1,200 years, fixing its destruction even before the beginning 
of the Olympiads, that is, at a time preceding the reign of 
Nabonassax. We, to o, sMl begin with the Assyrians; but 
with those of Sabylon, and not, like Justin, widi those of 
Kineveh. In the Book of Genesis, also, Nimrod is mentioned 
fii^ as the founder and first ruler of Babel, and Assur of 
Nineveh follows after the kingdom of BabeL 

• Hanuscripts alone wonld not be in all respects sufficient to prepare a good 
ediUon. It moat also be observed, Chat eTeTything wMcb was not generally 
known WM beyond tbe comprehenBion and knowledge of Jnsdn. He himself 
In tiis pre&ce describes hia wmic m the remit of accident. 
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The name of Aramaeans, SjmaiiB or Assyrians, comprises 
tile nations extend mg 5om tKe moutb of~tTie Euphrates ^d 
Tigris to the Euxine, the River Halya, and Palestine. They 
applied to themaelves the nam e Arairij and the Greeks called 
them As^Tians, which is the same name as Syrians. Within 
that great extent of country, there existed, of course, various 
dialectic differences of language; and there can be little doubt, 
but that in some places the nation was mixed with other races. 
Thus Assyria is sometimes made to comprise Cordyene, The 
modem Kurds speak a language which is made up of Persian 
and Syriac, and thus prove their ancient intermixture. In 
like manner the nations on the Euzine and in Cappadocia seem 
to be mixed races. The Canaanitea, Arabs, and Hebrewa^gre 
akin to the Aramaeans, and all speak Semitic languages, which 
form a very marked contrast to the neighbouring Persian lan- 
guage. It was^only for a short period that the Assyrian people 
constituted one state; they were generally divided into manj^,-'' 

A singular misfortune hanga over their history. It is to be 
lamented that no true information has come down to us from 
a time which possessed ample means for writing the history of 
that Asiatic empire, and that only fkblea have become current; 
for the account of Ctesias which, instead of a true history, is a 
mere fiction, became eatablished as current history. In what 
manner his work arose, whether he was able to read books, as 
he himself asserts, and fabulous books fell into his hands which 
he was led to take for history, or whether he waa imposed upon 
by oral traditions and fictitious tales, and yielded to his own 
partiality for what was fabnloua; these are questions which we 
cannot and need not decide. This much is clear that we must ■ 
altogether reject his tales about Assyria. 

About the one hundred and twenty-eighth Olympiad, towards 
the close of the reign of Antiochns Soter, or the beginning 
of that of Antiochus Theua (four hundred and eighty years 
after the era of Nabonassar, and sixty-two after the taking of 
Babylon by Alexander), Berosus, a Babylonian priest, wrote 
upon the antiquities of his nation, not inventing his statements, 
but as he himself saya, deriving them from ancient documents. 
The truth of thia asaertion ia attested by the strikingly exact 
agreement between the statements respecting the later Assyrian 
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empire, wliicli are derived from liis vork, and tbe historical 
books of the Old Testament. All the Assyrian kings of 
Nineveh, Phul, Assarhaddon, Sanherib, Merodach-Baiadan, 
and the Babylonian Nebucadnezar, and Evil-Merodach, who 
are mentioned in the Books of Kings, occur in his work also, 
and that at periods which perfectly agree with those at ■which 
they are mentioned in the Scriptures, The authenticity of his 
Btatementa is thus placed beyond a doubt, while those of 
Ctesias are so utteriy destitute of historical foundation, that we 
need not say much about them. Two such dl£Ferent accounts 
cannot both be true. 

Berosus, moreover, perfecdy agrees with Herodotus, whose 
statements are founded on authorities of the same character as 
those of Berosus. This I have shown in my dissertation " On 
the Historical Advantage to be derived fi:om the Armenian 
Translation of tbe Chronicle of Eusebius," p. 179, foil. AH the 
statements of Herodotus respecting the chronology of Nineveh, 
Media, Lydia, and Babylonia, are b^ed on one common syn- 
chronistjo system which agrees with the accounts of Berosus. 
Herodotus received the plan of general history in Babylonia. 
"We have therefore no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
Berosus; and why should he not have made use of the existing 
treasures? or why should be not have been honest enough to 
prefer the simple statements of his documents to falsehood ? 

It is one of the remarkable peculiarities of literature that, 
after the Macedonian conquests, the barbarous nations of Asia 
and Egypt were seized with a zeal to make their annals known 
to the Greeks; for historical works were composed almost 
simultaneously by Berosus at Babylon, by Menander at Tyre, 
and by Manetho in Egypt, and by making a careful use of 
genuine historical documents, they proved the utility of Eastern 
history. As at present tbe Bengalese begin to learn European 
languages and to write English, so the Asiatics at that time 
adopted the Greek language and wrote Greek histories of their 
countries; but unfortunately their efforts created little interest 
among the Greeks. ' "The Greek culture at the Macedonian 
courts was only an exotic plant ; their nature was thoroughly 
barbarian, and soon gained the upper hand ; writers ceased to 
translate fiom native authorities, and what had been done in 
this respect, soon perished. Thus the work of Berosus also 
was lost at an early period. Josephus still read it, and perhaps 
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Atlienaeus alao." If it were not for Joseplius, who had a fomilar 
object in view, we Bhoizld have few quotations of any conse- 
quence from BerosuB. Extracts from his work have come 
down to UH, but they were made at second hand. A client 
and companion of the dictator Sulla, L, Cornelius Alexander 
of Miletua, commonly called the Polyhistor, had treated of 
ancient Asiatic empires, and his historical encyclopedia con- 
tained a great number of extracta concerning all those nations. 
Among diem there were some from Berosus, though not in his 
own words, such as Josephus quotes in his work against Apion. 
From thia encyclopedia of Alexander other extracts were made 
in the reign of Elagabalua, by Julius Africanua, a Christian 
chronographer, who already was unacquainted with the work 
of Berosus itself. From Africanus those extracts passed into 
the works of Eusebius and Georgius Syncellus. " Eusebius 
made excerpts from Africanus, and added to them others from 
Porphyrius," Eusebius is a very dishonest writer, for wishing 
to supplant the chronology of Africanus, he assumes the ap- 
pearance of having himself used the ancient authorities, where- 
as he stands only on the shoulders of Juhus Africanus, and 
was unaoquainted with several of the principal authors, not 
only with Berosus, but even with Alexander the Polyhistor. 
The Greek text of the Eusebian chronicle is lost; the second 
book exists in the Latin translation by St. Jerome, but the 
first was neglected. Isaac Casaubonus possessed Greek extracts 
Jrom it, containing original fragments from Porphyrius. I do 
not know where he found them ; as &r as I have been able to 
learn, they no longer exist at Paris. Other excerpts are found 
in Cedrenus, from whose work much may be gleaned with the 
aid of St. Jerome, With these resources Scaliger attempted 
the restoration of Eusebius, a thing which was perfectly im- 
practicable. The rest is preserved in the Armenian translation 
of Eusebius' chronicle, which has fortunately been discovered, 
though not complete. It is at all events a valuable discovery; 
what we have, is a very large portion, and the present diligent 
researches in Armenian literature allow us to hope, that the 
rest may yet be supplied by some Armenian manuscript. 
" The newly discovered portion contains most important data, 
especially for the history of Assyria." In this manner, then, we 
have obtained statements from Berosus, concerning the highly 
interesting cosmogony of the Babylonians, and very mutilated 
accounts of the dynasties. 

Ug-IZPdbyGoO^lc 
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We know tliat Beiosue wrote Ba^iAavuch in three books, 
perhaps with the same breyity as the Books of Kings in Scrip- 
ture, unless we have to understand by the term " books" separate 
workB. " He dedicated his work to Antiochus Soter," In 
the first book he described the earliest or mythical period, and* 
the Babylonian cosmogony; the second began after the flood 
of XiBBthriM, and the third contained the later history, which 
he appears (p have treated very briefly. Even among his 
contemporaries, Berosua enjoyed the reputation of great wis- 
dom; nay, what is more strange stiU, a statue was erected to 
him even at Athens. He was a Chaldaean, and no doubt an 
astronomer or astrologer. " We see from his fragments, that 
he was a very truthful man ; hence he did not place the real 
Chaldaean astronomy farther back than Nabonassar." When he 
makes the curious statement, that he made use of records 
which had been made flfleen myriads of years before his own 
time, it is evident he was deceived by an inveterate prejudice 
about the antiquity of his sources; and that, although he is 
otherwise intelligent, yet his head was not free from the ordi- 
nary notions of the ancients, such as in our own days are 
entertained only by the Brahmins. 



LECTURE III. 

The Babylonians, like the Indians, endeavoured to find a 
chronological outline for the events of past ages. Lalande 
has shown that in their calculatioo they adopted lunar cycles 
as their baris, forming cycles of the coincidence of lunar with 
solar years. In order to determine this coincidence more ac- 
curately, they made larger and larger cycles, ever endeavouring 
to increase the accuracy by intercalations. The first or small- 
est division of 60 years was called by them a Sosus; this mul- 
tiplied by ten, or 600 years, constituted a Nerus, and six Keri 
or 3600 years, formed a Sarus. I do not know whether these 
names were Chaldaean or not. 

The cosmogony of the Babylonians is very remarkable;' 
' The cosmogony of Beronu ba» become celel»vt«d among Chrisldiu) writers, 
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according to it the world began with a chaotic darkness, which 
waa conceived as a fluid, and as inhabited hy swimming 
animals of the strangest forma ; some of them are described, 
and representations of them are said to have been preserved io 
Ihe temple of Belus at Babylon. These were the creatures 
preceding the last revolution of the earth. "The darkness was 
coDoeived as a power controlling the chaotic confusion, and 
was called Thalatth. Belus was the goveruor of the world, 
but not its creator." He separated, it is scud, darkness and 
light, and the present atmosphere and the sur&ce of the earth 
were formed. When light appeared, the animals above men- 
tioned hardened and died. " In this manner the material 
world came into existence; but in order to incise life and 
spirit into it, Belus cut off* his own head," and mixed his own 
blood with the earth. From this mixture " the first man, 
Alorus, was produced; who was succeeded by generation after 
generation until the flood." This period, from the creation of 
the human race to the flood, which entirely agrees with that 
of Noah, that is, the period between Alorus and Xieuthrus, or 
between Adam and Noah, was computed by the Babylonians 
at 120 sari, or 432,000 years. This period accurately corre- 
sponds with the Kali-Yug of the Indiana, " except that the 
latter regard the age in which we live as being this period, 
while the Babylonians describe it as a bye-gone time. At- 
tempts have been made to reconcile this period with probabi- 
lity; but this is impossible, and at the same time superfluous. 
Men have found a certain attractive majesty in that which is 
monstrous." 

Man was first created at Babylon: com there grew wild, 
and the new race of beings there found the first necessary food, 
especially wheat This tradition is the more remarkable, 
because several naturalists have made the observation, that 
com does not grow wild in any part of the world. I do not 
know, whether by a process of improvement our garden fruits 
can be derived from wild firuit; it is well known, how- 
ever, that the noble vine grapes grow wild in Colchis. 



because a part of it, and eepeciaLy ita archaeologj, forms a parallel to the 
Mosaic cosmogonj'. People hare even gone 8o far wrong, as to assert that 
the MoBwc cosmogony wa« derived from it. The former is miraculous, 
but never grotesque, like the Babjlouian.— [This remark was mode in 1S26.] 
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Whence then does com come? My opinion ia, that God 
made direct provisions for man; aoraething was given to all, 
real wheat to the Asiatica, and maize to the Americana. This 
circumatance deaervea to be seriously conaidered; it is one of 
the manifest traces of the education of our race by God's direct 
guidance and providence. In the development of the whole 
human race, we meet with a great many things of a similar 
nature, which every one must acknowledge who is not under 
the influence of an antipathy, a degenerate antipathy against 
the belief in such a divine guidance. Among them may be 
mentioned the working in metal; for it could not have occurred 
to man, had be not been guided by an instinct which does not 
come of itself. In like manner he cannot have discovered the 
healing powers of plants, without such an instinct. At a later 
period man was guided by analogy- and combination, and the 
inward higher voice of instinct became weaker and weaker, 
the more the reasoning powers were developed. 

When men began to live in a human way at Babylon, the 
cosmogony proceeds, there appeared to tham from the deep, 
one of the monsters of the preceding world, which had been 
saved, and with a human voice gave tbem information on the 
events of past times. Now it is true, no man in his senses will 
take it to be an historical fact, that God ^ould have revealed 
himself in such an unworthy form ; but these notions, of 
strange and monstrous beings of the primitive world are 
nevertheless highly remarkable, inasmuch aa their exist- 
ence is attested by the remains which geologists have dis- 
covered in secondary formations of rocks, — remains of creatures, 
which must have lived, before the present solid earth was 
formed, and moved in chaos according to very different 
laws. Were there among the Babylonians at that time geolo- 
gists as at present? Did they even then carry their investiga- 
tions into the bowels of the earth? and did they arrive at the 
same conclusions as those at which Cuvier, Brogniart, and 
others have now arrived? Or must we suppose that along with 
other revelations, they received one also concerning past times? 
Whatever it may have been, this notion of something fantastic 
in nature is highly significant; it is not an idea on which man 
could have fiiUen of himself. 

It Is further stated, that the men of that period of 120 eari, 
lived immensely long; until there arose unjust men, and God 

VOL. I. c 
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deoieed to destroy mankind on. account of its increasing wicked- 
neaa. He ordered one just man, Xisuthras, to build a large 
urk* like that of Noah, and to embark in it Tvith a chosen band 
of pious men. A flood then occuned, which overvhelmed 
and destroyed all Babylonia (for the Babylonians limited this 
inundation to theii own country). The aik floated towards 
the mountains of Armenia, and when the waters had subsided, 
the just men there disembarked, and returned to Babylonia. 
This evidently presents a resemblance to the account of the 
flood of Noah, to which we nuiy add the circumstance that the 
number of generations &om the first man to the flood, is ten, 
the same as that between Adam and Noah ; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian tradition diflers &om the Mosaic account, 
by stating that not only Xisuthrus and his family, but all pious 
men were saved; and also by making the flood not uniyeisal, 
but only partial and confined to Babylonia. At^t the deluge 
Babylonia became again inhabited, and we now find lists of 
dynasties, in ever-decrea^g periods of time, "just like &e 
Hrea of the patriaixhs in the Old Testament." 

The first dynasty of native kings is said to have had eighty- 
«x kings, and to have lasted 34,080 years.^ This is evidently 
a fiible, for while the kings at first reign upwards of 2,000 
years, the reigns of the subsequent ones become shorter and 
shorter, until in the end they have the duration of an ordinary 
human life. This dynasty, therefore, being quite fabulous, 
Diust be put aside; we must look upon it as analogous to the 
empire of Nimrod in Genesis. But it may be asserted, that 
where it ends, at least 2,000 years before Alexander, the 
real history of Babylonia commences. ^ One tradition states 
that Callisthenes found in Babylon documents and astronomical 

* In the notes of 1836 ve nad:— A less authentic statement is 33,090 Tears 
This period is not calcnlated h; the Babylonians according to solar years, but 
according to fori, luri and toti. 

* The psisBge han ibllowing, vhich cannot be restored irith certainty, in 
consequence of the great discrepancy in the manuBcripC notes, does not agree 
irith the dissertation on Bnsebins, p. 200. In the Lectnre« of 1636, Niebohr 
expreeeed hinuelf on this tnbject as follows : ** The object of the enormoiu 
height of the temple of Belm vras only to make Mtronondcal observadiHis.'' 
The antiqmty of astronomical obsaradoiu has been determined very differently. 
Ptolemy and Beroana, probably, had none that were more ancient than the age 
of NabonastaT', this is stated expressly by Pliny, bat others, .he adds, Tent 
farther back, though few only as mnch as a century. Coltisthenes, howerer, 
vho Mcompanied .Alexander, wrote that the Bab^lraiians had obBerralunw 
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observations wHch according to some were 2,200 years older 
than himself, according to othera 1,900, and according to 
othere again, 1,700 (mc), the first of which numbers I consider 
to be the most probable. It might be urged against the sup- 
portion of their having been real observations, that if there 
had exited such andent records, Berosus would probably have 
commenced his accurate calculations before the period of Na- 
bonassar; but it is, nevertheless, probable that GallistheneB 
found at Babylon some documents relating to Babylonian 
chronology, and astronomical observations made at a very re> 
mote period. This I consider as an indubitable fact Porphy- 
rins* certainly did not invent the statement, but must have 
derived it &om good authority. The conmion chronology of 
the Babylonians was the exa of Nabonaasar, which began in 
the second year of the eighth Olympiad; but Callisthenes ob- 
served that there was also another more ancient chronology, 
which went back as ^ as 2,000 years before his own age. 

Berosus' accounts of the ancient dynasties are extremely 
meagre, but seem, nevertheless, to be deserving of attention. 
Between tiie flood and the donunion of the Assyrians over 
Babylonia, he reckons five dynasties. The first dynasty after 
the deluge, he «ays, was succeeded by a Median one, of which 
Zoroaster was the first ruler. In tiiis manner the orgin of the 
religion of the Magi would come to belong to a very remote 
period. The age of Zoroaster is quite uncertain : the Persians 
place him in a time which is altogether unknown, in the reign 
of a King Gustasp, who cannot be identified with Darius HyB- 
taspis, since before the reign of the latter, the power of the Ma^ 



vMcb went back 1903 Tears. Cicero and IKodonts Btate that tbe? had obser- 
TtttioDB of 474,000 years. Ttiis, however, is probably a misandeistanding, and ' 
it seemB probable tbot both statementa arose only iW)m the tact, that the 
BabytonianB meant Ibe period which had elapsed &om tbe estabMiment of the 
pujseut order of the world down to the time of Alexander, and that they said 
they had observations from the earliest rimes. The nnmber of Callisthenes 
almost corresponds with the time which had elapsed from the beginning of the 
second dynasty to Alexander. There can be no doubts Aat preiionB to Uit 
age of Nabonassar they had a flsed method of chronology and astroDomicid 
obBerrarions. 

* This name has been pat in by eonjectore ; one MS. only gives a name, bat 
has fliny and not Porphyriua. The statement abool Callisthenes, as is well 
known, occurs in SimpUdus, ad Arialol. dt Coda, ii. p. 133, a-i con^. also 
p, 27, a.— Ed. 
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was so great in Asia, that he found himself called upon to break 
it. " He certainly belongs to the oldest period of Asiatic his- 
tory/' Zoroaster, however, whatever may be said as to his 
historical existence, is for us do more than a mythical name, 
the founder of the Magian Trorship of light or Ormuzd. That 
this worship took its origin among the Medes, cannot be 
doubted, and our best authorities treat Zoroaster as a Mede. 
I cannot see why the belief of the Babylonians, that in con- 
junction with the Medes he subdued Babylonia, and that eight 
kings of his dynasty ruled for a period of 224 years, should 
not be true. 

This dynasty was succeeded by a third of eleven kings; we 
neither know to what nation they belonged, nor how long they 
reigned, forthe passage in Julius Afi-icanus is mutilated. " The 
time of the duration of this dynasty has dropped out, and the 
gloss forty-eight years is absolutely wrong." This loss is greatly 
to be lamented, for otherwise we should be able to trace the 
scale with certainty 2,000 years beyond the age of Alexander. 
It is possible that these eleven kings may yet be supplied, if 
another manuscript of Eusebius should be discovered. 

Then follows the fourth dynasty, which is eaid to have fur- 
nished forty-nine Chaldaean kings, and to havff continued 458 
years;' it is succeeded by the fifth, containing nine Arabian 
kings who ruled for a period of 245 years. It is a very curious 
circiunstance, that the Arabs at this early period appear as a 
ruling people. It is possible, that this may afford an explana- 
tion of the seventeenth Egyptian dynasty, and that there may 
be found some connexion between the two. 



* "The Chaldaeans were s cast* at Babjloo, most celebrated as prieate and 
astroDomers, but they were at the Bome time rulers, and stood in the Rome 
relation as the Brahiuine. Id Scripture thej are called Cbasdim. Joseph 
Scaliger was the first to ^ow. that the ChaJdaeana and Aramaeans were dif- 
ferent races; he has proved that the roots of the Assyrian words are fonndin 
the Aramaic, and that the Chaldaeoa is quite foreign to them. These investi- 
gations were contdnaed bf Pemouiiu in his Origiatt JBabj/lcMicae, and bj 
Vitringa, in his commenCarj on Isaiah. We must conceiTC the Ciialdaeans to 
have been a foreign tribe, which at some unknown time coaqaered Babylon. 
Some have imagined that thej were Slavonians, on account of die many names 
ending in xar ; and the names Nebncadnezar and Belsazar have been ioterpreted 
by the Slavonic langnage in a manner which seems to be suitable enough. Bat 
this is a remarkable instance to put ns on our guard against snch speculations, 
for there is nothing else to warrant it. We cannot get beyond the mere &ct 
that the Cbaldaeans were a fordgn tribe, which came from the north as coa- 
queton." — From the Lect. of 1826. 
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After this, the fifth dynaety, about 1000 yeara after the 
beginning of the Median nile (for we cannot say with cer- 
tainty what time elapsed after this dynasty, the chronology 
of one dynasty having dropped out), there begins tlie Assyrian 
dynasty, with forty-five kings, filling a period of 520 years, 
which exactly agrees with the statement, which Herodotus 
must have heard at Babylon, that*the Assyrians had ruled 
520 yeara over Upper Asia." This number must be adopted, 
instead of the enormous one of 1300 years, which Ctesias 
assigns to the Assyrian rulers from Ninus to Sardanapalus, 
and which is quite fabulous; while the former is derived 
from genuine Babylonian annals.' But it is not to be 
understood as referring to the period from the first foundation 
of Nineveh to its destruction, but to that extending from 
the time when the Assyrians subdued Babylon, until the 
time when Babylonia and Media made themselves independent 
of Assyria. "A&ei this, Kineveh continued to exist as a 
powerful empire for 123 years, and that these 123 years are 
not comprised in the 526 yeara, has been shown in my 
dissertation on the Armenian translation of Eusebius.^ It 
had, moreover, been powerful even before that time." 

I will not repeat the old stories about Ninus, Semiramis, 
and the like; they may be read in Justin, and with still 
more detail in Diodoms Siculus. As these stories are derived 
from Ctesias, and as for want of information we do not know 
what Berosus thought of them, I would not like to make any 
historical use of them. The fact of the founder of Nineveh 
being called Ninus, is quite in accordance with the common 
practice; in Genesis, however, this name does not occur, but 
Asaur.9 Nineveh was situated on the extreme boundary of 

* In 18SS, Niebahr obseired : — " EerodotoB and m; fbtlier resemble each 
other, for both were most accurate in their inquirieB." 

^ In I82B, Niebolir aaid: — "Whether Ctesias said 1300 years, or an^ other 
number, cannot be detcnniaed, on account of the intolerable method of writing 
Qreek nnmbers ia M9S. The Chronicles of Castor and Cepbalaeon, which wore 
made use of h; Africonns, and after him by Eusebius, likewise give long lists of 
Assyrian kings. Now, although they do not ^ree with Ctesias, yet the fact 
itseU' might snggest tbaC Ctesias after all derived his Bccoant from Oriental 
anthorities." 

" See Niebnhr's Klein. Schrift. lol.i. p. 209, comp. wifli p. 195, foil. The 
ia3rd year of the HabonaasBrian era falls in Olymp. 38, 4.— Ed. 

' "Semirunis was no donbt a, celebrated qaeen itt the East Thia may b« 
a«en fh>m Herodotus, who speaks of tier dykes; but ha places her only Eve 
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the country inhabited hy the AiamMC race; a few miles from 
it, we meet on the one mde the Pereiane, and on the other the 
Medes. This eituation leads to the Euppocdtion that it was 
chosen with a. definite object, and that the Aramaeans founded 
a great city here for the purpose of controlling the neighbour- 
ing nations, just as Constantine the Great made Byzantium 
his residence in the East'for the same purpose." There can 
be no doubt that Nineveh is of more recent ori^n tihan 
Babylon; but how and when it was founded, how an empire 
arose there, and how it acquired the dominion of Asia, these 
are obscure questions to which no answer can be ^ven. 
Cienesis does not contain a trace of this empire, and Berosus 
does not mention that the Assyrians ruled over Asia; and 
the earlier Babylonian kings had no such extensive dominions. 
It is only the statements in the fables of Cte^aa that give us 
an idea of the immense extent of the empire. According 
to them Ninus was involved in a war with Zoroaster, king of 
the Bsctrians. This seems to suggest a struggle between the 
Aramaic and Iranian races, and between the astronomical or 
etar worship of the Babylonians, and the worship of light- 
Ormuzd of the Iranian tribes." It is quite clear that S«ni- 
ramis playa a prominent part in the poetry of those nations; 
but from the detailed accounts about her cuiming, her con- 
quests in Bactrla and India, and the like, we can draw no 
conclusions. No man can say with certainty how far the 
Assyrian empire extended : that Babylon was subject to it, is 
known from Berosus; Media and Persia no doubt yielded to its 
sway; Herodotus describes its dominion as extending into Upper 
Asia, and it is possible that it reached as far as Asia Minor. 
Some connection between the dynasty of Nineveh and the 

generadoDS before Nitocrig, tlie wife of Nebucadnezar, Bbe wonld thus belong 
to tlie time of l^glath PiUssor, and wonld not have been queen of Niueveb, hut 
of Bol^loD, From Herodotus it is clear that an elder Semiramis, a wife of 
Ninua, was nnknown at Babjlon, which he himself visited. AU this is 
mjthicol, and Ninus is only a persouificatioD of Niuereb."— 1826, 

'* " It is Terj possible that in those districts the Aramaic race wm mixed 
with another, the EUmites (Zend, Ifedes), seeing that the Kurds are a mixed 
race of Aramaeans and Medo-Persians. Thus it is possible that the Babjloniane 
formed a state in a conntij which was before Median, and that this state 
afterwards became powerful there." — IB26. 

" The star-worshippers were still nomeroas in the Middle Ages ; at present 
thej exist onlj in die small town of Hairan." — I8S6. 
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Heracleids of Sardis 19 indicated in the statement of their 
common descent from Belus. According to tradition, Kinus 
was a great grandson of Heracles, or son of Belus. Baal in 
the History of the Jews, and Bel at Babylon in the so-called 
Apocryphal Books, and the Heracleids at Sardis, were like- 
wise traced to Belus through King Agron of Lydia.'* " It ia 
quite certuQ that the later kings mentioned in the Old 
Testament ruled in Asia Minor." Late Greek writers, there- 
fore^ regard even the kingdom of Troy as a fief of the Assyrian 
empire of Nineveh, whici is quite a correct historical idea." 
Certain it is, that there was on empire of extraordinary 
magnitude. 

"The dbtrict about Nineveh was called, hy ancient geo-' 
graphers, Atturia ; the country is quite diiferent fi^m that of 
Babylon, and one of the most magnificent dietricte in the 
world. It is not indeed so fertile as Babylon, but it is wanting 
in nothing, while Babylon has no trees. The city was situated 
opposite to Mosul." The circumference of Nineveh was im- 
mense, and its ate is even now marked hy mighty heaps of 
ruins, which are said to contain the remnants of the walla. 
This has recently been confinned by Englbh travellers. " The 
royal palace may atill he recognised hy the remnants of a square 
brick wall, by which it was surrounded, Nineveh was not, 
like Babylon, built only of bricks, but contained buildings of 
hewn atone. Lately a large stone, with figures in relief, was 
discovered, but the Turks immediately broke it in pieces. 
According to the description I have seen of it, the figures re- 
presented on it were a rider on horseback with his retinue." 

" It ifl qnit« contrary to Oriental notions fijr Greek mytbologj to represent 
the Bali^loniaii Bel, the governor of the world, aa a son of Heracles. It 
ia qtiilB a differeat thing when the OrieDtals describe Niniu as « son of 
Bel."— 1826. 

" " Thej SDppose that Memnon li&d been sent by the Assyrian king to 
assist his toesbI, the king of Troy, A distinct mention, howeTer, of a con- 
nection between Kinereh and the Trojan war occnre only in late writers. Bnt 
that the As^riani came in contact with the Greeks, when the latter esta- 
blished their flret colonies in Asia IGnor, is erident from recent discoveries. 
Eaeteni anthoritiee are maie thoronghly an&entic for very eaiiy times than 
those of the West. Thna the accoant in the Old Testament abont the 
Jewish kings, ie as authentic as any histot? ws have of tiie West, even 
looking apart from inspiration. The art of writing must have beea known 
at Babylon at an extremely early period, no donbt even under the Median 
dynasty." — I8S6. 
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While at Rome, I was intimately oequjunted with a Chaldaeo- 
Catholic priest, a united Nestorian from Armenia; he waa a 
particularly well-educated and distinguished man, as generally 
all Eastern Christians are, when they have received a European 
education. They have an unquenchable thirst for mental 
euhure and knowledge, which renders it the more deplorable, 
that they are doomed to live under Mahommedan tyranny. 
This man told me, that being a native of a village built on 
the ruins of Nineveh, he had often been present when bticks 
were dug out of the ground. In his time, he said, a colossal 
statue had been discovered by men ploughing a field; but the 
Mahommedans ordered it to be broken, as they do with everj'- 
thing else that is brought to light. He also mentioned, that 
gems, with figures engraved on them, axe found. There is no 
doubt, that, if excavations were made at Nineveh, and rightly 
conducted, many ancient treasures and inscriptions would be 
discovered. The circumference of the city on both sides of 
the Tigris measures several geographical miles. 

The site of Babylon occupied a still more extensive apace. 
" Herodotus calculates it at 480 stadia, or about 60 English 
miles; Diodorus and Strabo make it a little less." This enor- 
mous extent has often been the subject of ridicule, as if it were 
Utterly fabulous, but, from the most recent investigations of 
English travellers,'* it appears that we cannot suppose the 
circumference to have been less. "The English consul at 
Bagdad, Mr. Rich, who had opportunities of staying there 
for some time, is of opinion, that Herodotus' statement is not 
exaggerated, and that without this supposition it would be 
unaccountable how the temple of Bel, together with the other 
immense ruins, could have been united together in one city."'" 
Both Babylon and Nineveh were built in the form of a 



" " Mr. Kich correctly observes, that Babylon must not lie conceived aa a 
condnaons city, like oiir towng ; sach a view would be opposed to the nuna 
themselves. Tbe gronnd covering the ruins requires to be purified by rain and 
T^etation, and wherever this is not done, lime and saltpetre are formed, and no 
vegetation can thrive (this is the very opposite of the rains at Borne and in 
Italy generally). In this manner, therefore, it is easy to distinguish the places 
ithich were occupied by houses Irom those which formed gardens and Eel ds 
and we can clearly see that a veiy large pa« of Babylon was not coveted with 
houses." — 1826. 
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parallelogram, perliaps of a regular square. "But the walls of 
Babylon have disappeared from the earth." The ruins of 
some immensely large buildings, forming real hills are still 
discernible; the situation of the temple of Bel (Birs-Nimrud) 
and of the royal palace, can probably be indicated with 
certainty; other sites cannot be so determined, for the ruins 
form at present shapeless heaps. Everywhere traces are 
visible of the ground having been dug into, for during the 
last 2000, or at least 1500, years those ruins have been used 
by the neighbouring towns as quarries. The town of Helle, 
of the size of Bonn, is entirely built of bricks dug out at 
Babylon; it is probable that such bricks were used even in 
the building of Bagdad, as at this day all buildings in the 
neighbourhood are constructed of them. "The material 
consists partly of burnt bricks, and partly of such as were 
formed of clay and dried in the burning sun. The remnants 
of the inner part of the houses consist of the latter, for, owing 
to the frequent showers of rain, the entire buildings could not 
have been composed of them. Hence, also, the great buildings 
of the Babylonians were provided with air holes to prevent 
dampness. The burnt bricks are of the greatest perfection, 
surpassing even those of the Romans. Nearly all of them are 
stamped, and the larger ones are covered with long inscnptions, 
which have not yet been decyphered.'^ They remind us of 
the tradition, that in ancient times Seth or Sem wrote what- 
ever was known of past ages partly on burnt and partly on 
unbumt bricks, that it might escape being destroyed both by 
water and by fire; for in the case of water dissolving the one 
set of bricks, the burnt ones would not be injured, and in case 
of fire, the dried ones would only be hardened. This tradition 
evidently indicates, that the knowledge of bygone times was 
conceived to have been thus preserved. There can, accordingly, 
be no doubt, that these bricks, many of which are now in 
England, are of the greatest importance. They would be 
most useful, if they contained historical accounts; it is possible, 
however, that they may contain only theosophy, or astronomical 
observations, or other things; but they are at any rate of great 

" "Tbe Babjlfniians hod no other writing material than palm leaves, and 
they had no hewn stones (o make macriptions; they accordingly used bricki, on 
which tfaej impressed inscriptions hj means of wooden stamps. Inscriptiong 
could thm b« multiplied ad iiiifum."— 1826. 
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importance. The Greeks, like CallistheneB, expressly* attest 
that the astronomical observations of the Babylonians w^« 
printed on bricks. There are also vases witb hiert^lyphics 
and cuneiforn) inscriptions. A stene with such inscriptions 
has also been found at Susa; it is said to have been removed, 
but what has become of it is unknown, though the Engli&h 
have diligently endeavoured to recover it. At present several 
monuments of the same kind are siud to have been brought to 
light When the Zend language shall be discovered, of which 
there is now great hope, there can be no doubt, that the 
cuneiform writing of Persepoli* will likewise be read, attempts 
at which have already been mode. On the walls of that city 
there are three kinds of writing, one by the side of the other, 
and the characters of one of them resemble those on ^e Baby- 
lonian bricks and the so-called cylinders. When this cuneiform 
writjng of Persepolis shall be discovered, we shall also be able 
to read the Babylonian inscriptions, and a new and wide field 
of Asiatic history will be thrown open. If the investigations 
are carried on systematically, history will be dis-entombed from 
the ruins of those cities, especially if European influence 
should be brought to bear upon those countries; and this 
would be a bles^g which, I wish with all my heart, may be 
conferred upon the Christjans of those countries, who thirst 
after enlightenment and mental culture." " The bricks are 
united together with lime or bitumen, the latter of which 
gushed from the earth near the ancient town of Is, They used 
it boiled and mixed, but it is not such a good cement as lime 
which could be obtained with greater fiicility. It is hardly con- 
ceivable why they fetched an inferior material from a greater 
distance; but wherever the bricks are joined together with lime 
they are so firmly united that they can be separated only by 
sawing; and this may have been the reason why bitumen was 
used when the bricks contained inscriptions; for where lime 
has been used, the characters are illegible. Herodotus' accounts 
of the walls have been confirmed by Mr. Rich, so that we have 
reason to suppose that his other statements are likewise correct. 
The walls were double and of immense thickness ; their out»de 
was covered with burned bricks, while the inside consisted of 
dried ones. They were &stened together with mud, and upon 

" Compare the note to O. Mullet's emaj <m SandoQ'and Sardanapalos! in 
tlieiUent.Mu.ui.p.41, 
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every fifth layer of bricks was placed a Jayer of reed. Wty 
this irae done we know not. Palm trees were the only ^ber 
they had ; and thooe trees were fc too useful to employ tiiem 
as building materials. The largest building mentioned by the 
ancients, was the Temple of Bel, which was nothing else than 
the Tower of Babel. It is the same as the present Birs Nimrud, 
as Mr. Rich hsa shewn. Even my &ther had conjectured thia, 
while Bennell and others had maintdned that the temple 
mast be looked for on the other rade. This edifice was built 
like the Mexican pyramidal temples; it consisted of eight 
stories, the lowest of which had a circumference of a stadium ; 
each succeeding one being smaller. A flight of stmrs went 
round it to the highest storey; at the top was the chapel of 
Bel. The whole formed a pyramid wanting the top point, 
exactly like the Mexican pyramids: it b inconceivRble what 
can have been the cause of thia lesemblanoe. Other great 
buildings were the royal palaces, the new and the old one, the 
latter being the work of Nebucadnezar. A third great work 
was the suspended gardens, which are by no means ^buloua, 
for the Greeks in Alexander's army still saw them, and the 
agreement between the descriptiona of the Gtreeks and Berosus 
is strikbg." 



LECTURE IV. 

We have come to the time, when Babylon was subject to the 
kings of Nineveh; and I have already mentioned, that the 
Assyrian empire of Nineveh lasted for a much shorter period 
than is represented by Gt^as. The five hundred and twenty- 
six years which Berosus assigns to his sixth dynasty, form ib&t 
period of Babylonian history, in which the dominion of Nineveh 
over Babylon was exercised in a manner which seems to shew 
that the latter was no longer an independent kingdom, but 
only a satrapy of Nineveh. Even among the Greeks there was 
much uncertainty as to the synchronism of those five hundred 
and twenty-six years, so that some placed the end of this dy- 
nasty several bimdred years earlier than others. If we suppose 
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that the end of this dynasty coincides with the destruction 
of Nineveh, the latter event would fall ahout the thirty-fifth 
Olympiad;' this would indeed be still very far wrong, but 
not as much bo as the common suppositions; for several of the 
ancients, such as Cephalaeon, placed it even one hundred years 
before the beginning of the Olympiads, that is, about two cen- 
turies and a half earlier. Another question is, whether these 
five hundred and twenty-six years of the Assyrian dynasty are 
to be understood as applying to the whole period of the empire 
of Nineveh; whether they begin with the establishment of a 
kingdom at Nineveh, or with the extension of the dominion 
of this dynasty over Babylon; and whether they go down to 
the destruction of Nineveh, or only to the time when a new 
dynasty arose in Babylon, which was sometimes dependent and 
sometimes independent of that of Nineveh. The correct view, 
probably, is, that those years form the period of the dynasty 
trom its dominion over Babylon down to the rise of a new 
' Babylonian dynasty. 

The opinion that the destruction of Nineveh took place be- 
fore the commencement of the Olympiads, an opinion which is 
based upon the statements of Gtesias, is completely at variance 
with all Wie passages of the Old Testament, especially those in 
the Prophets, in which the empii'e of Nineveh is mentioned 
after that time. This very proof, however, of the mistake of 
the Greeks, has led men to have recourse to the supposition, 
that after its destruction, Nineveh was rebuilt, and that thus a 
second Assyrian empire arose. But this is a worthless hypo- 
thesis, and altogether without foundation. It is, on the other 

' Thie dale occurs in all the manuscript notes, Niebuhr means to ea,j, if the 
end of the Assyrian or rizth dynasty at Babylon coincided with the destruction 
of Nineveh, the latter noold belong to the flret of the new dynasty (that of 
Nabopolossai), that is Olymp.34, I. But it falls between the seventeecth and 
twentieth year of Nabopolassar, that is, Olymp. 38. The end of the sixth 
dynasty, however, coincides with the beginning of the seventh, which precedes 
the eighth or that of Nabopolas&ar, and is lost in Berosus. See Xkin. Scfiri/t. 
i. p. 195, foil. The ground here taken is the version of the Canon, which placed 
the beginning of Nabopolassar in the 104th of the era of Nabonassar. If we 
adopt the version which placet bim in the 123rd year, the destruction of 
Nineveh, even if it belongs to the Gret year of Nabopolassar, does not 
belong to Olymp. 31, but M Olymp. 38. In 182S, Niebnhr seems to have 
adopted the second version, for he takes the first year of Nabopolassar to 
be idendcal with that of the destruction of Nineveh, placing both events in 
Olymp. 38, i. — Ed. 
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Land, a fact which cannot be doubted, that in this Aesyrian 
empire there reigned two dynasties, of which the first ended 
with one Belochus or Beleus, and the second began with a 
king, Belitaras, who placed himself on the throne. It ia possible 
that this change may have given rise to the great revolution, in 
which the nations of Upper Asia shook ofi" the Assyrian yoke: 
■ certain it ia, that such a revolution did take place. Herodotus 
expressly states, that the Assyrians possessed the dominion over 
Upper Asia for 520 years, and that the Medes, after casting off 
the rule of the Assyrians, lived without kings. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that he himself states, that the Assyrians, even 
after the loss of their dominion over Upper Asia, did not cease to 
be a fiourishing state, which soon recovered itself, though it 
did not regain the sovereignty of those countries. The time 
of this dissolution of the great Assyrian empire is fixed for all 
times by the Babylonian era of Nabonaasar, " an era which is 
firmly established in history by the observations of eclipses of 
the sun and moon." The beginning of this era is the first 
year of the eighth Olympiad, B. c. 748. I have nothing 
against it, if historians will apply the term "second Assyrian 
empire" to the Assyrian monarchy, firom the time when it lost 
its supremacy in Asia, and did not recover that of Media and 
Persia; but the idea which we find in otherwise meritorious 
books — as in that of Gatterer who follows Cteslas — that after 
the death of Sardanapalus a new empire of Nineveh arosCj is 
incorrect. The destruction of Nineveh belongs to a much 
later time, than is supposed by those who adopt this hypothesis. 
Sardanapalus, or whatever his real name may have been, in 
short, the king who destroyed himself with his capital, belongs 
to the time of Cyaxares and Nabopolassar : with him Nineveh 
perished, and after him, the empire never rose again. 

After the breaking up of the great Assyrian empire, Baby- 
lon was agdn independent, though it did not always remain so. 
In the course of time it again became a dependency of the 
Assyrian empire; it became a vassal kingdom, the throne of 
which was sometimes filled by the Assyrian kings with their 
eons and relatives, and the princes of which were -always in a 
dependent condition, being obliged to obey Nineveh, until 
in the end Nabopolassar broke the yoke entirely. 

The Canon of Ptolemy enables us to restore the lists of the 
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Babylonian kings, but thia would lead us too much into de- 
tail, and is foragn to oui purpoee.' 

The lists of the kings of Assyiia, on the other hand, cannot 
be reetoted; those which we find in Cteuas and other Greek 
writers, deeerve no credit. We may, indeed, begin with 
Phul, whom we meet with as the first in the Books of Kings, 
who is the first ruler kirawn to us, and before whom all ia 
uncertain; but after him the auccea^on is again unknown, for 
it is doubtiul whether between Phul and Sanherib the kings 
succeeded one another without interruption in the order in 
which they occur in history, or whether there are gaps in the 



* "Who NahonMsar wu, whotliBr he was ■ satrap or a ting, we do not 
know; his name is genaine Chalduc. Thii mach is certain, that from ths 
banning of hii tra, Babjlon was ^ain goranied b; independent king*. Ha 
ii said tobaTedestn^^thelMordsof IheaAoooniical obserrations made before 
hia tinKg bnt ihia canitot be believed. The canon of the Chaldaean kings is 
known to ns from tbe UryJAit "Xttrefit of Plolemy: a very Tsloable work, of 
great astronomieal an^nticity, if it is bnt rightly onderslood. For bow can 
tlus ZJmfit be nwde to agree with BeroBuI The conoesion is this. Thepe- 
riod from UttoixaaBMi down to the deatrnctjon of Nineveh, did not pass away 
in a qoiet and nndiitnrbed Encceedon of kings, bnt the succession wm repeatedly 
intermpted. He Assyrian* daring this period, often gained the soTereignty, 
and the B^lonians hsd again to ^naudpate tbenuelvee. The time that tbey 
were goTtzned by foreigners was not marked by tbe Cbaldaeans; thus they 
added the years of the reign of Asssrhaddon to those of bU predecessiH' Har- 
dokempad. Analogous cases are often met with in the Kast, as that of the 
Selendd Demetrins, nnder whose name mon^ continiied to be coined after his 
death, it being intended to preaerve his kingdon for his son. Hence the 
Xpirtt ifiarUifnt which sometimes occnis in the canon of Ptolemy." — 1SS6. 

* "f^om ScHptnre we know the Assyrian kings who, in order to extend 
their dominion towards S^ypt, made war npon Palestine, and were very suc- 
ceesfuL It is pleasing to find the confirmation of these accaunts in Berosus. 
In Cteaia* (here occur none of diese kings, bacaase his lists aie fictitious; nor 
are they foond in the astronomical canon, because it gives only the Babylonian 
kings. Rinl, who occurs in Scripture, is mentioned also by Berosus: but 
whether be also noticed the subsequent conquerors is unknown, in consequence 
of the meagreness of onr extract*. Sanherib, it is true, is mentioned, but this 
kiug was more ckaely connected «ith Babylon,, of which Beroeos wrote (he 
history. It is clear, bum Scripture, Aat in tlie early period of the Jewish kings, 
tlie Assyrians did not poue&a Syria and Palestine, while in other directions 
their dominion may hare enended very far. Now it appears surprisiitg, that 
after tlie loss of their highest power, the Assyrians should spread over Syria and 
Egypti but we iind a similar extenuon of the Carthaginian empire over Spain 
after their losses in tbe first Funic war. Similar risings after misfortunes are 
not nnireqnent in histoiy. Such also was the case with England after its loss 
(A Ota American colonies.'* — 1B36. 
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The Assyriaa empire, after havlDg leceired a shook tltioiigh 
tlie revolution, rose again by &esh activit;, and di^I&yed 
extraordinary energy. " The belief that it bad before been 
un warlike, is based only on the fabulous accounts of Gteaias." 
But however ridiculous the tales about the effeminacy and 
luxuriouaneas of the descendants of Ninus may be in their 
present form, still it ia possible, that they may have neglected 
everything by which alone an Eastern despotic empire can 
exist, and that their overthrow aflerwards was a matter of 
little difficulty. But from the time when we again meet with 
their successors in history, the Assyrian kings are warriors and 
conquerors, who command their armies in person. Thus we 
first meet Phul, who as a warlike conqueror terrified the 
empires of Damascus and Israel ; such also was Tiglath- 
Filaaear, who led a portion of the Ten Tribes of Israel into 
captivity; and such was Sahnanassar, who completed the 
transplantation of the Ten Tribes, which had been commenced 
by his predecessors, although all the people were not carried 
away &om their country, any more than Nebucadnezar led 
all iJie Jews into exile. Salmanaesar destroyed the kingdom 
of Israel, and previous to thb event all Syria had been obliged 
to submit to him. His empire extended even into Asia Minor; 
but how tar it there extended, cannot be ascertained. We 
may, indeed, suppose, that what are called the White Syrians, 
on the Euxine, were colonists of Nineveh ; but we do not know 
whether they established themselTeB there at this time, or 
whether they had gone thither at the time of the earlier Assy- 
rian ascendancy. Sahnanassar was succeeded by Sanherib, who 
plays an equally great part in Scripture, in Herodotus, and 
BerosoB. Even in Egypt, his memory was celebrated on account 
of the expedition with which he had threatened that country 
under its king, Sethon. Tins is according to all appearance the 
same expedition, which we know &om Isaiah to have been 
directed against King Hiskiah of Jerusalem, and during which 
Sanherib's army was attacked by the plague, routed and de- 
stroyed. " The same events are recorded by Herodotus, 
though in a less dignified manner;" when we are told that on 
that occafflon the bows were destroyed by the mice, we must 
take this as a mere symbolic representation. In the time of 
Sanherib, Babylon acknowledged the supremacy of Assyria, and 
had, perhaps, even been compelled to submit to Salmanaseai. 
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HagisaL, a brother of Sanherib, was king of Babylon, but 
that kingdom revolted, and Hagisah was elaiii. Merodach- 
Baladan, who ia also mentioned by Isaiah in the history of the 
Jewish king, Hbkiah, then raised himself to the throne, and 
Hent an embassy to Hiskiah, endeavoimng to form an alliance 
with him against their common enemy, the dreaded king of 
the Assyrians. (It is not the intention of Isaiah here to give 
a chronological account.) Merodach-Baladaa soon lost his life, 
and another king, Elibus, who usurped tbe throne, was again 
subdued by Sanherib. Sennacherib, notwithstanding his un- 
saocessful expedition against Jerusalem and Egypt, acquired 
the same reputation in Asia as the other great conquerors. He 
was murdered by Adramelech and Sarezer, who, according to 
Scripture, were his brothers. He had placed Assarhaddon, 
one of his sons, on the throne of Babylon as a vassal king; and 
this son now returned to Nineveh, overpowered the murderers 
of hia iatUer, and after their expulsion, himself occupied the 
throne of his father. Hereupon Assarhaddon undertook fresh 
expeditions, and went into Asia Minor, whither Sanherib had 
already gone before him. Here we have certain traces showing 
how far the Assyrian power then extended, inasmuch as we 
know that Sanherib founded Tarsus in Cilicia.* Assarhaddon 
was stirred up by the ravaging inroads of nomadic barbarians 
from the north, the Treres or Cimmerians. This is the most 
ancient trace which we find of these incursions. That all 
accounts must not be referred to one invasion, is expressly indi- 
cated by the ancients, for Strabo says, that these inroads were 
frequently repeated. Those nations first appear in Asia Minor,' 
and their invasions attracted the Assyrian arms to those quar- 
ters, Assarhaddon reigned eight years. He was succeeded 

* " The date of this event is given by Berosos. The well-known staCas of 
SMdan^iftloa near Tareas, which was seen by the companions of Alexander, 
was nothing bat a Ptatue of Sanherib i for beii^ the fiionderof T«rBnB,h8 
caused a colossal statue to be there erected lo himself. This is evident from 
Eusebina, and Sardanapalus disappears" (Nacke, De Choerik Samio).— 1826. 
(Compare the note ou 0. Hiillei's' Sandon and Sardauapalus in the S&em. 
JlfiM.iii. p. 40, foa— Ed.) 

* " The general ojMnion, which is also presupposed in Herodotus, is, Chat the 
Cimmerians invaded Asia Minor kom the east, along the coasts of the Euxine. 
But it would seem, that, on die contrary, diey came through Thrace, for they 
make their first appearance in Ionia and Lydis. The fonner road is almost 
entirely impauable for a nomadic people, as the Caoeasna eitends to the veiy 
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by Sammugliea, or perhaps Saosduchin, who reigned twenty- 
one years, and was succeeded by Sardanapalus, wbose reign 
lasted equally long, and wbose name is aa correct aa tbat of the 
other kings, I see no reason why it should not be so, for as 
in the first name of Tiglath-Pilassar, we clearly perceive that 
of the river Tigris, so the latter is composed of Pal or Pil, 
which signihes celebrated, and the termination assar, which 
also occurs in Salmanassar (Salman is connected with Salomon 
and Soleiman), The syllable Pal occurring in the middle of 
Tiglath-Pilassar, forms the end of tlje name Sardanapalus, to 
which the termination ua is appended. 

In the reign of Sardanapalus, the kingdoms of Media and 
Babylonia united against Nineveh ; both had already been in- 
dependent states. Media ever since its deliverance from AssjTia, 
- and Babylonia appears to have firmly established its indepen- 
dence under the long reign of Nabopolassar; and Nineveh fell 
in the war which the two combined now waged against it. 
Herodotus promises to speak elsewhere more minutely about the 
conquest ofNineveh; as to the time of the event, he places it in 
the reign of Cyaxares of Media. These accounts agree admirably 
with the statements of the Old Testament, that it was the father 
of Nebucadnezar who allied himself with Media for the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh : and that Either was Nabopolassar. 

While reaping the advantages of the epic mode of dealing 
with OUT subject, we must also bear its disadvantages. We 
should like indeed to have a synchronistic view of this period; 
but the plan of Trogus obliges us, for the present, to go back, 
and to put aside the synchronistic method. 

" The origin of the Median monarchy belongs to the time 
of the era of Nabonassar, that is, the time at which, according 
to Herodotus, the dominion of the Assyrians over Upper Asia 
ceased, or B.C. 748. Whether this was really the beginning 
of Median independence, it is impossible to say with certainty. 
From the Babylonian dynasties of Berosus, we see that the 
Medes had already had a history, and that Herodotus is 



shores of the En^dne. Herodotus conoectB their lal«r inroad nuder ArdjE with 
the invadoii of Media by the Scjthians. Bat it ia quiM aatural, that the latter, 
on their arrival at the paasce of Derbeucl, also proceeded further to the paradise- 
like country of Media ; and the pursuit of the Cimmerians by the Scythians ib 
only au imaginary addition."— 1B26, (Compare Eleia. ScAri/l.i. p.364, foil — 
Es. 

VOL. 1. D 
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unacquunted with their earliest period." The latter relates, tluit 
after having shiiken off the yoke of the Assyriane, the Medes 
for a time lived in a state of anarchy and without miere. 
This reminds us of the anarchy in Palestine, which is mention- 
ed in the last chapter of Juc^^, that is, of the time when 
there was no king of Israel, a state of things which also occurs 
elsewhere in the East. But the accounts of Uerodotiis con- 
cerning Media, do not belong to those in regard to which we can 
place implicit faith in him. It is imposdble for one man, even 
if he had the most comprehensive mind, and if he were ever eo 
circumspect, to have equally good authorities for all things, 
and to gain equally trustworthy information upon every 
subject. It may be that Herodotus sometimes jrielded to the 
common weakness of man, and confidently related things, 
though he had insufficient authorities for hu statements; and 
thb seems to me to have been the case in his accounts of 
Media, where he appears to have been imposed upon by 
deceitfid narratives. In his accounts about Aesyria and 
Babylonia, on the other hand,- he is excellent; being guided 
by most accurate information. He was himself at Babylon, 
consulted many of the Babylonian sages and the Chaldaeans, 
and he may have understood Aramaic and Ghaldaic; but the 
Medes were a diScrent nation, of whose language he probably 
did not understand a syllable. Thus he seems not to have 
received his information about Media directly from the mouth 
of the Medes, but at second hand. I do not say this as if I 
meant to supplant his narrative by another, for I do not see 
how this could be done; but it is possible, that Ctesias' state- 
ments respecting Media and Persia may be deserving of greater 
attention. Those of Herodotus are damaged by internal im- 
probability. He sets out with a supposition altogether in- 
correct, representing the Medes in a condition quite different 
from that in which they actually were. He evidently con- 
ceives them to have at the beginning been a small people, 
smaller perhaps than, for example, the tribe of the Boeotians 
in Greece; so that a single individual might be the arbitrator 
among hb countrymen. During the first period of their 
independence, he says, they lived in anarchy; when they were 
tured of this, they applied to a vise man to act as arbitrator in 
their disputes. But the wise man refused, saying, that, if he 
was to be their judge, they must make him their king, where- 
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upon they elected him king. This man was Deioces. The 
whole story ehowB manifest traces of an arhitrary mode of 
viewing the origin of the state, and appears to indicate only 
the manner in which the Medes may have conceived the 
origin of regal power; and this notion seems ia the traditions 
of their history to have been transferred to Deioces.^ The suc- 
cession of the Median kings in Herodotus is likewise quite 
incredible; the periods assigned to the reign of each are far 
too long. On this point " where he followed only general 
accounts," he appears to have erred, but wherever he had him- 
self an opportunity of observing, he is quite trustworthy. In 
like manner his account of Solon cannot possibly be true. 
According to his list. Media was first subdued by barbarous tribes 
as early as the reign of Cyaxares, the grandson of Deioces; it 
subsequently shook off this yoke, and then going again to the 
other extreme, established its sovereignty over Upper Asia, 
and destroyed the ancient Assyrian empire of Nineveh, 

" The Median dynasty began with the foundation of Ecbatana, 
for this was the custom of Eastern dynasties; they either built 
, new capitals, or at least took other towns for their residence. 
Previously, Herodotus says, the Medes hved only in villages. 
The Median kings were hostile to the Assyrian rulers of 
Nineveh, but for a long time were not able to effect anything 
against them, and their attempts to subdue the Assyrian 
empire were unsuccessful. But after the death of Assarhaddon, 
under Sammughes and Sardanapalus, the last kings of Nineveh, 
they appear to have subdued Armenia, and their empire must 

• "If we divest the account of Herodotns of that which ia incredihle in it, it 
TSBolvea itself into this, that after ehaking off the Assjriaji joke, the Medes for a 
lime lived in separate tribe* and without a king, and tliat then they were united 
b; Deioces into one nation, HerodoIuB does not mention the year of this event, 
and as we do not accnratel; know the first years which Cyras ruled over the 
Medes, we are nnable to calculate backwards. The number of years of the da- 
ration of the Median empire down to Cyras in Herodotus is corrupt: according 
to my emendation of the passage, he reckons the duration of the Median 
empire at ISO yean. If we suppose that Cjms reigned, at the utmost, 2a years 
before be took Babylon, the period of the anarchy among the Medes, would 
amount to 40 years, or about one generation." — ISSS. (150 -f SO -f- S9 = 309. 
Camji, Kleut. ScArifti. p. 197, fblL) It is to be observed, that according to the 
calcnlatioa there made on p. 199, there are 19 years too few for the period 
between Nabonassar and Cyrus. If we add these 19 years to the period there 
made out for the anarchy (26 years), and deduct the difference of 6 years 
between the chronological statements of Herodotus and Berosus respecting the 
•overeigaty of Assyria, we obtain the above number, 39.— Ed, 

d2 
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have extended as &r as tlie river Halye. The later Icings of 
NiaeveH were no doubt confined to Assyria Proper. The 
complete conquest of Nineveh was delayed by the invasions of 
the Scythians. 

The account in Herodotus of the migrations of the Scythians 
is strange and incredible." It is an undoubted fact, that in the 
last period of Nineveh, perhaps under Sammughes, soon afler 
Assarhaddon's death, the Scythians, " perhaps a branch of 
those who had expelled the Cimmerians &om their seats,"^ 
came through the passes of Derbend, between Mount Caucasus 
and the Caspian sea, into A»a, and for a considerable period, 
which is calculated at twenty-eight years, ruled over Upper 
Asia, as in later times tbe Turkish tribes did, and as the 
Mongols ruled over Persia and Bussia. The account of their 
dominion is very credible in itself; we might almost believe 
that we were reading a description of the manner in which the 
Mongols acted in Russia, where they ordered the people to 
pay a poll-tax, as a price for their lives, and at the same time 
divided the land among themselves, and arbitrarily indulged 
in robbery and violence in the country. Such is the descrip- 
tion which Herodotus gives of the Scythians. "They first 
invaded Media, a country then cultivated like a garden; its 
paradise-like nature itself offered every inducement to culti* 
vation, and drew those wretched shepherds from thwr desolate 
regions. Cyaxares, who was then king, met them and was 
defeated by them." There they had their leal seats, thence 
they spread over all Asia, and afterwards we find them in 
Syria. " This invasion is described in the prophet Ezekiel' 
and elsewhere." They cannot have passed by Assyria and 
Babylonia without doing some injury to them; but these king- 
doms probably purchased their exemption as was done by the 
Egyptians. For after having subdued Media, they marched 
against Egypt, but King Psammetichus or Necho induced them 
by means of presents to depart. After twenty-eight years, it 
is said, the Medcs, in a general insurrection threw off their 
dominion. The surviving Scythians "werecompelledtoreturn 
to their ancient Beats, where, in the mean time, the nations 
subject to them had emancipated themselves; this is described 

■ ^ Comp, p. 32.— Ed. 

• Some 1^ noi«i htm "Habakkuk" instead of "Eiekid".— Ed. 
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as if their slavea liad usurped the goTernment." Some, fleeing 
into Ljdia, entered the. service of Kin;; Alyattes. Such are the 
first certain accounts of the inroads of nomadic people that 
are preserved in history; but they are not the moBt ancient of 
all, for we have even before had occasion to mention inroads 
of barbarous nations, the Treres and Cimmerians, who came 
across the Hellespont. 

Herodotus further relates, that CyaxareB, after having pre- 
viously carried on wars, and having been twenty-eight years 
under the dominion of the Scythiana (as the Russian princes 
lived under the Khan of the golden horde), expelled the 
Scythians and attacked and conquered Nineveh. Berosus here 
comes in to supplement the account, for he distinctly informs 
us, that Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, who had no doubt 
gained his independence even during the period of the con- 
fusion produced by the Scythian inroads, allied himself with 
the king of Media against Nineveh, by uniting bis son Nebu- 
cadnezar in marriage with the Median princess Amuhia. This 
is the same occurrence which is related in the otherwise 
doubtful traditions of Ctesios, under the names of Belesis and 
Arbaces. The king, with whom Nabopolassar allied himself, 
is called by Berosus, Asdahag; and the Milanese editors of 
Eusebius mention from Moses of Chorene, that this name sig- 
nifies " dragon," and was a common name of the Median kings. 
Asdahag, however, is the same name as Cyaxares; Ki or Kai is 
a prefix signifying in Persian, "king," just as in the Persian and 
Seljukian names, Kaikobad, Kaikaus, Kaikosru. The simple 
names are Kobad, Kaus, Eosru; and proper names have, by 
compounding, been formed from them . In this manner Cyaxares 
is formed out of Kai- Axar. But Axar and Asdahag are the same 
names, just as Artaxerxes and Arthachsastha are one and the 
Bame thing. Berosus uses the form Asdahag according to the 
Chaldaic, whereas in Greek his name was perhaps Axares ; at any 
rate Cyaxares and Asdahag are the same name. The daughter 
of Cyaxares, who cemented the alliance, and whom we called 
above Amuhia, is named by others Aroite; she is evidently no 
other than the Nitocris of Herodotus, " who ascribes to her 
such stupendous works, though probably she did not execute 
them herself, or at least only the smaller portion of them." 
It was Nebucadnezar, who having succeeded his father 
Nabopolassar on the throne, built for her the suspended 
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gardens at Babylon, to procure her a substitute for the bills of 
Media. Sbe was bom in a mountainous country, and it is 
very probable, that on coming into the plains of Babylon, — the 
greatest in the ancient world, which can be compared only 
with those of China, — she was disgusted with them, and 
entreated Nebucadnezar to create hills for her. Immense 
brick walls were constructed to imitate hills; and earth was 
accumulated upon them, in which gardens and groves were 
laid out. Kemnants of these vaulted gardens are probably still 
discernible. Nebucadnezar in Berosus bears the name Nabu- 
codrossor, which may be its genuine Babylonian form. Among 
his successors we meet with the name Labrossoarchod, which 
contains the same roots.B " This much is historically certain, 
that the Assyrian empire was destroyed by the united Baby- 
lonians and Medes; and the year of this event is probably the 
123rd year of the Kabonassarian era, that is, Olymp. 38, 4, 
or B.C. 625." '0 



LECTURE V. 

The city of Nineveh was destroyed in the catastrophe of 
Sardanapalus, and the destruction must have been complete. 
It appears, indeed, that at a later time a town of Nineveh, or 
Ninus, still occurs, but this can only have been a small and 
insignificant place, built upon the ruins of ancient Nineveh, 
just as there existed a new Carthage after the destruction of 
the old one. " Herodotus speaks of Nineveh as of a city no 
longer in existence, and Xenopbon knows nothing about it." 

* " It is remarkable, that all the namet of the Bab/Ionian kings are not, tike 
iiune of tb« king« of Nineveh, of Aramaean cbanuter. Thia cenaint^r B«em» to 
show that they did not belong to an indigenooa race, nor to aji Aratnaean 
dynasty. Bnt irtiether the fbrtheT extension of our knowledge of Eastern 
langniHgee ma; perhaps show that there is a connection with the 2enil language*, 
OT will fxunish other means of explanation, we cannot say ; if it should be the 
case, it wonld be very gratifying." 

" In the passage here given, Niehnhr calls the year in which Nineveh waa 
destroyed, tbe first year of Nabopolassar. Comp. above p. 28, note 1. — Ed. 
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Its being mentioned by later writera only sliows that ita de- 
struction belonged to a recent date. A proof tbat Nineveli 
still existed at a much later period than is generally supposed, 
is contained in the Greek verses, which became proverbial: — 
irdXir iv aKoiriktf ttarh Kda-fior 

For, when they were composed, Ninus must evidently have 
been still in existence; and it did exist for a long time in the 
manner described in the Prophets. Hence we need not refer 
the sermon of the prophet Jonah to an earlier time; it 
belongs to the later period of the kings of Israel and Judah.> 

" The Median empire now perhaps extended from the Halys 
to India. Babylon ruled over Babylonia itself and Syria, and 
formed an independent state. The Phoenician cities on the 
coast were independent of either; Cilicia waa a kingdom by 
itself; and in the west there existed those states which after- 
wards formed the kingdom of Lydia," 

In order not to anticipate too much, I will for the present 
break off the history of Babylon in the reign of Kabopolassar, 
to take it up again in a subsequent part of these lectures, and 
will return to earlier times, which do not indeed extend, 
like the Babylonian history, to 2,000 years before the time of 
Alexander, but which, if we adopt accounts that cannot be 
disregarded notwithstanding all our scru^des, extend further 
back than the period of the greatness of Nineveh. I allude 
to the history of ancient Egypt, 

In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and somewhat later 
than the time of Berosus, Manetho, a priest of Sebennytus, 
wrote the ancient history of Egypt in three tomes.* He states, 
that he derived his materials from ancient documents of the 
country, and rational criticism cannot have the least doubt as 
to the truth of this assertion. Even before the discovery which 
enables us to read hieroglyphics, it would have been irrational 

' Id 2 KiDgs, xiT. 2S, Jonah U placed nnder Jeroboam II., that is, B.C. 600. 
Niebuhr canoot mean to place hUn much later, oa the kingdom of Israel was 
destroyed m early aa fifty yeora after the death of Jeroboam,— Ed. 

* " Tiiiot properly nigriifiea a roll of papyms, like B'O^iar. This expresnon, 
which was afterwords freqnently nsed, wems to have been applied at Alexandria 
chiefly t« Egyptian hoolu, for Td^i ii the term always used in speaking of 
Hanetho. It occurs down to the ninth centnry of our era. The tomiu of Leo 
the Great is aa called, because Ms proposes, which were lent to the conncil, 
happened to be written on a roll of papyrus." 
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to reject Lis autliority; but now hia statements are confirmed 
by Cbampollion having read the names of the Egyptian kings. 
The succession of the later kings baa been found on a monu- 
ment at AbydoSj in the same order in which it is given by 
Manetbo; the monument Indeed is not complete, but we can 
see the agreement from its beginning. Whether his earlier 
dynasties are liiatorical, is another question. He began with 
the government of the native gods of Phtha (the deoi); they 
were succeeded by a dynasty of demigods [■^fudeol), and these 
again by one of deceased beings (yeKuesi\ who likewise were 
not human beings. What they conceived the third dynasty 
to have been, I am unable to say ; but it will not be long 
before a more accurate knowledge than I have, will be the 
common property of all, and then the mystery vrill be removed. 
Now, when persons maintain, that although these three 
dynasties are fabulous, the first human dynasty of Manetbo 
may yet be historically true, I do not indeed deny the possi- 
bility of its being true, but it does not appear to me probable. 
I doubt it not only on account of the immense length of time, 
but much more on account of the contents of the monuments 
which have hitherto been deciphered.* No one can doubt the 
explanation of the names of the kings in the hieroglyphics, 
although many other things are still questioned, and even the 
most violent and disingenuous opponents of Cbampollion admit 
that he has correctly explained the proper names in the inscrip- 
tions. Now, all the monuments that can be explained, and 
even those which bear marks of being the most ancient, do 
not give any names which go farther back than to that dynasty, 
which Manetho calls the eighteenth, and which is a dynasty of 
Biospolis. Ent the following is another reason for rejecting 
the earlier dynasties as unhistorical, a reason which is not 
sufficiently considered : it is this — that nearly all of them are 



' " Subseqaentiy to the goTemment of the gods and heroes, ManeAo ennne- 
rat«d thirty dynasties. He closed with Nectanebos, the lost aatiTe Egyptian 
king, who lost bis throne and his life under Anoxcrxcs Ocbns. The lanii 
Persian and Macedonian kings were not reckoned by him as dynasties. His 
lists of kings are preserred in Syncellus, who used Jnlins Afrieanus na his 
authority, and trom him we see tliBt Eusebius committed forgeries, in order 
to make those lists agree with his chronology. Unfortunately the names and 
numbers are very cormpt in the only manuscript we have of Syncellmi ; his 
accounts, moreover, are ertremelj meagre. Manetho himself gave not only a 
dry list, but wrote a real history." — I8S6. 
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'Nplaced'in Lower Egypt, which cannot Lave existed at so early 
a period, or, according to the nature of the country, could at 
least not he the seat of goTemment. For, from the present 
elevation of Lower Egypt, it may be calculated, that, at the 
time of the eighteenth dynasty, it must have been for the moat 
part uninhabited. " It was quite a correct notion of the 
ancients, that, in early timea, the valley of the Nile waa an 
estuary: the Delta is altogether a marshy country." 

We are indebted for much information upon this queation 
to the work of Flavius Josephus against the Egyptian, Apion. 
The controversy between them was carried on like many others, 
each party proceeding from different points of view, and 
occupying different grounds, on which they could not possibly 
come to an understanding. Apion denied the national origi- 
nality of the Jews, and declared them to be a mixed people 
(ovyKKtjSe^), or a sect which liad been formed by the admix- 
ture of several other tribes. As regards the Jews existing at 
that time in Palestine and Egypt, the aasertion was quite 
correct; for the number of Jews who had returned from Persia, 
was very small, and the immense mass of proselytes that had 
been admitted, constituted the majority among the followers of 
the Jewish religion, and among those who bore the name of 
Jews; hut it was foolish, and perhaps altogether untrue, for 
Apion to apply this to the condition of the Jews before this 
transplantation by Xebucadnezar. He overlooked the remark- 
able fact, that, previous to the destruction of the temple, the 
ancient Jewish nation stood in no relation to the Jews then 
living ; and in former times they had been a race extending and 
ruling far and wide. This &ct no honest inquirer caij deny; 
but if we did not know it from the Old Testament, we should 
not be able to contradict the assertion of Apion, Apion, 
therefore, as I said before, attacked the nationality of the Jews 
from his own point of view, and it was owing to this dispute 
that Flavins Jose phus quoted such highly important statements 
from Eastern historians, fi^^m Berosus concerning Chaldaea, 
from Manetho concerning Egypt, and from Menander and 
other Tyrian historians concerning Phoenicia. How accurately 
Berosus agrees with the history of the Jews, has already been 
shewn; but he does not so agree with Manetho. This is vwy 
surprising and mysterious; but It is not our business here to 
attempt a reconciliation between the two, and we must make 
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use of the statemeiit preserved by Josephus. In much later 
times, it is indeed out duty and our maxim, to arrange all 
things intelligibly, and to place them in their proper relation 
to one another, but in reference to ^ose early ages, we must 
submit to a great many things remaining unintelligible. 

Now, Josephus quotes from Manetho this precious piece of 
informaUon : in the period of the fourteenth dynasty, a nomadic 
people invaded Egypt in great swarma, it conquered and 
ravaged all the country ; completely destroyed the temples and all 
the motutmentt ; ruled over the country for five hundred years 
in a tyrannical manner, and established the seat of government 
in a town called Avaris, in the nomos Sethroites, resembling 
in magnitude a whole province. In this manner, he says, 
Egypt was cruelly oppressed by them, until an Egyptian, 
Misphragmuthosis, began to shake off their yoke. Under his 
son, Thuthmosis, the strangers, shut up in their own city, were 
obliged, afier a long siege, to capitulate for a free departure 
into Syria, " and went to Judaea. Thus they appear as the 
ancestors of the Jews." The Egyptian name of tbis nomadic 
people is Hycsoa, the meaning of which is very doubtful, tor 
according to some it was ihepherd-kinga, and according to otliers 
ciptive th^berds. The length of time which had elapsed 
between the dominion of the Hycsos and the time of Manetho 
accounts for the feet that it was obscure even to him. 
The age of the Hycsos was as far removed from Manetho as 
that of King Theodoric is from us; and as the etymology of 
Anglo<Saxon or Gothic words is difficult for us, so the ancient 
Egyptian language was, in the time of Manetho, for the most 
part forgbtten and obscure. 

The statement that the Hycsos destroyed all the monuments 
of the earlier times, seems in reality but a clumsy disguise of 
the fact that Egyptian history did not go farther buck than 
that period. The Egyptians, it seems, ought to have been 
contented with possessing a history extending as far backwards 
as, according to our calculations, the age of Abraham ; but they 
wanted to ascend still higher, and hence they had recourse -to 
the fabrication of a series of dynasties, for the times preceding 
the invasion of the Hycsos. These dynasties were certainly 
not invented by Manetho, but had long before him been estab- 
lished in Egyptian histories. Such an interpolation of history 
by a bold creation of ancient names, is quite in accordance with 
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the spirit of Eastern nationa. I consider tKe thirteen dynasties 
between the v4icve^ and the Hycsoa to be as unhistorical aa the 
dynasties of the gods, and I shall, tiierefore, begin with the 
eighteenth dynasty. I shall, however, notwithstanding this 
supposition, employ the number of this dynasty as a general 
name, without attaching any importance to the correctness of 
the computation. 

The Hycsos, no doubt, are those who, as even an tmlearoed 
but observing eye may perceive, are represented en the monu- 
ments of the eighteenth dynasty at Thebes and Ipsambul, as 
the conquered and most ancient enemies of the Egyptians. In 
these painted bas-reliefs, the Egjrptians are seen fighting with 
different nations; some of them are probably Libyans, others 
are negroes, and others, again, shew by their attire that they 
are Aramaeans; but very different are the representations of 
the humiliation of a people, which, according to the observa- 
tion of the architect, M. Gau, who has collected those monu- 
ments, shews incontestably a Jewish physiognomy. Champollion, 
too, said, that according to all appearance the captives must 
be Jews or Arabs. The indescribable hatred of the Egyptians 
against these Hyceos " is frequently manifest in the monuments: 
a red Egyptian has before him a yellow Asiatic in chains, or 
stamps upon him." The hatred went so iar, that among the 
numberless Egyptian antiquities we also find a quantity of 
painted papyrus sandalsj in the interior of which a Hycaos is 
represented, so that the Egyptian, on putting his foot into the 
sandal, put it upon his enemy. " And these were common 
shoes, every Egyptian thus indulging in his hatred." This 
hatred unmistakably shews that long protracted wars and 
struggles had taken place between the Jewish people, or rather 
the race to which it belonged, and the ancient Egyptians. But 
how the accounts of Manetho are to be reconciled with those 
in the Books of Moses, I am unable to say; for in the latter the 
Jews appear in the land of Goshen not as rulers, but as 
oppressed subjects, who quit the country in order to become 
free. The outlines of the history of (he eighteenth dynasty 
will be found in the immensely important monumenta, with 
the publication of which Champollion is at present occupied; 
and it is part of his task to give these outUnes; and from him 
we shall perhaps learn, that the struggles with the Hycsos are 
the struggles for the deliverance of Egypt from their yoke, 
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The description which Herodotus in hia second book gives 
of the condition of Egypt, is perfectly tniatworthy and beau- 
tiful, so &r as he himself had an opportunity of observing; 
but in regard to the historical part the cose is different, for he 
wrote down the history as it was related to him by the Egyptian 
priests. He himself underetood nothing of the Egyptian lan- 
guage, was unable to read the hieroglyphics, and was obliged 
to receive, in regard to everything, that which the priests 
thought fit to tell him. The authority of Herodotus has been 
maintained against Manetho; but this is quite wrong, for in 
point of credibility, Herodotus cannot be compared ' with 
Manetho. The latter was a native of the country, and could 
make use of the andent documents; so that he stands far 
higher than Herodotus, who is himself quite aware of the de- 
ceitful disposition of the Egyptian priests. Thus, in the story 
of the clerk of the temple at Elephantina, when on being 
qu^tioned about the course of the Nile the man gave some 
foolish answer, Herodotus indeed recorded it, but added the 
remark, " he seemed, however, to me to be joking." The 
whole narrative of the period before Psammetichus is without 
value; but from that time it is historical and excellent; for 
this portion of his history Herodotus did not receive from 
priests, but from people who, answering to the Indian half- 
caste, were descended from the Ionian and Carian soldiers who 
had married Egyptian women. This class of people, a kind 
of Mulattoea who, belonging to no caste, formed an inter- 
mediate race called ep/iiiveK, spoke both languages: from 
these unhappy people he derived his account of the dynasty 
of Psammetichus, and his narrative is trustworthy, so &r as it 
can be so, considering that it is a tradition,* 

But so &r as Herodotus describes his own observations, 
everything is trustworthy, accurate and excellent. Thus he 
clearly perceived, that the soil of Egypt was rising by the 
yearly deposits of the Nile remaining behind after the inunda- 
tion. At present the progress of that elevation can be traced 
far better through the course of so many centuries, and hia 
observations are seen to be perfectly correct; we are enabled 

* " Herodotiu doe* not as/ whetluT he made his trarela as a mercliuit or ai 
a mere trBieller. I nupect that the Gre^kg, as ii ttill the case with traTelleis 
In the Eaat, generaHj tried to procnre themselTM the means for traveUing, b/ 
traduig with the peofde vihtaa &ey visited."— 1B2S. 
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to confirni them and cany them out with still greater precision. 
It is iuconceiTable that down to our own times people have 
been blind to this fact; and my father was the first who again 
made the observation, that the Nile annually leaves a deposit 
behind it. In one place where the bank of the Nile had 
broken down, he found a number of strata, whiuh were placed 
upon one another like layers of paper. In places where the 
succession of strata is not disturbed by agriculture, as by the 
water side, the uppermost layer acquires through the heat of 
. the sun such a hardness, that it remains distinct from the lower 
deposit, and a year later is solid enough to resist the dissolving 
infiuence of the water. Thus the upper and lower strata 
remain distinct, just as in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
thin strata of coal are found between layers of sandstone. 

The learned, from overbearing ignorance, have had recourse 
to the strangest hypotheses, and have made difficulties' in which 
there is no sense. They have denied the elevation, because, 
they say, if it had continued from the day of Herodotus, 
Egypt would have ^tended farther inio the sea than it does. 
But Egypt actually has extended &rther into the sea, " and in 
the interior the country has risen still more than towards the 
sea, where downs were gradually formed. Many tracts which 
were overflowed in ancient times, are no Jonger reached by the 
Nile. The inundation which Herodotus describes as occurring 
throughout Eg3^t, happens at present only in the neighbour- 
hood of Damietta." In his time many districts, which are 
now filled up and form a high land, were complete swamps, 
tA ^jj t% AiyvjTTov, for example, and a great portion of the 
Delta, which now forms a firm clay soil. In like manner, some 
of the great ancient lakes, as the one near Pelusium, are now 
partly changed into marshes, and partly have become high and 
arable land. While Upper Egypt has lost land by being 
covered with sand, far more land has been gained in Lower 
Egypt, which is now cultivated to a greater extent than in 
ancient times. This change) by which the banka of the Nile 
have been raised, necessarily raised the bed of the river also; 
but the latter has taken place only towards the mouth of the 
river, and the consequence of this is, that the mouth has be- 
come more and mote obstructed by the accumulation of sand. 
In ancient times it was possible to sail in galleys up the river 
as far as Memphis; nay, as late as 400 years ago, the Venetians 
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sailed a conaiderable distance up the river, while at present it 
ia scarcely possible to enter the river -with small boats. Had 
the Nile, like the Rhine in the Netherlands, been dammed in 
by dykes, tbe bed of the river would have become higher than 
the surrounding country; fortunately for Egypt, this has not 
been done, but towards the sea, the bed of the river has be- 
come so much higher, that the navigation from the sea becomes 
more and more difficult. The mouth of the river advances 
but very slowly, the Etesiae keeping back the water of the 
Nile; if they did not blow at the season when the Nile is 
high, the deposit of the Nile would be carried ferther, and 
Egypt would increase more rapidly. The Po, which has no 
apposition to encounter, quickly pushes its mouth forward ; this 
IB less the case with the mouth of the Mississipi, the current 
firom the gulph of Mexico running against it.* 

Egypt is said to have been called in the language of the 
Egyptians Chemi, whence the name of chemistry, the science 
of the Egyptians. The Aramaeans called it Mizraim, that is, 
water; but in Scripture the father of Mizraim is called Cham, 
which is the root of Chemi. The Egyptian people, as seen on 
the ancient monuments, cannot be recognised in the present 
inhabitants of the country. The modem Egyptian has, indeed, 
very hard and rough features, but his form is very much like 
that of Asiatics, and there b no essential difference between 
him and the Arab. The peasantry is mixed with Arabs ; the 
Copts, who have remained unmixed, are said to differ more 
from the Arabs. In the Greek documents which have been 
discovered in Egypt, there occurs a very remarkable peculiar- 
ity, which will throw light on many particulars in the per- 
sonal relations among the Egjrptians during the period of the 
Ptolemies. The Egyptians had only a very small number of 
names, and in order that in legal documents there might be 
no doubt as to the identity of persons, they went in their 
precaution so lar, as not only to mention the name of the 
father, but to add a descriptiou of the persons concerned in any 
transaction. A person was described as the son of so and so, 

' The three preceding piragraphs, from the words, " The deecription wUch 
Berodotiu," etc, have been tranefeired to this place from the end of the sixth 
LecCm^ for the purpose of restoring a more conaiment order. The remark on 
Cu-Men Niebnhr'a obserration of the strata in the deposits of Ihe Nile, has heea 
taken from the nmarki on lake Moeria in the Mrentb Xjectore. — So. 
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as bom in this or that place, bo many years old, etc. Now in 
these descriptions we meet with inhabitants of two different 
colours, foi we find black and yellow Egyptians mentioned. 
But whether a portion of the ancient inhabitants actually 
belonged to the Ethiopian race, or whether the black colour 
had arisen from intercourse and mixture with the Cushites and 
Negroes, is a point on which at present we can only raise a 
question, but its solution will soon be found. In the mnmmies 
too we see different forms. Blumenbach has shown, that in 
regard to the formation of the skull, the ancient Egyptians 
were a race essentially difierent &om all the surrounding tribes; 
their teeth, in particular, are very peculiar, and differ entirely 
from those of all the other known races of men, by their very 
great breadth, which is not feund any where else, but is of too 
frequent occurrence among the Egyptians to be regarded as a 
mere Ivsiu naturae. The Egyptians themselves, moreoTer, 
looked upon themselves as a peculiar race of men, represented 
themselves painted red to distinguish them &om all other 
nations. According to Ghampollion, the Egyptians believed 
that there existed four races of men. 

There are no monuments referring to the earliest times, but 
in the eighteenth dynasty tbey are more numerous than in any 
other, and the representations on them perfectly cerrespond 
with the traditions about Sesostris, etc. The desire to read 
the hieroglyphics is very old; it was awakened even at the 
time of the revival of letters, and attempts to do so were made 
as early as the sixteenth century. Information was sought in 
an ancient hook, which was known under the name of Horns 
(Orus), or Horapollo ; but earnest modem enquirers have 
shown that, with a few exceptions, that work iumishes no 
means to explain the hieroglyphics. My ^ther, Carsten 
Niebuhr, was in reality the first who made accurate and careful 
drawings of the hieroglyphics, both during his stay in Egypt, 
and aflerwards at Constantinople. But I will allow an excep- 
tion in favour of father Athanasius Kircher, who took honest 
pains about the hieroglyphics on Komau monuments, and who, 
although he failed in his attempt, yet deserves to be mentioned 
with distinction. Ficoroni too had given faithful representa- 
tions of the Eoman hieroglyphics; hut those in the East and 
in Egypt had been copied very carelessly ; Norden and Pococke 
had omitted the small Agaa and copied only the principal 
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figures, and evea these in a manner altogp.tLer arbitrary. But 
my father spared no trouble ; all the hieroglyphics be fell in 
with on sarcophagi and elsewhere, he copied most carefully, 
without the hope of ever seeing the results of his industry." 
The way for further enquiries was paved by the discovery of 
the Eosetta stone. According to a decree of the college of 
priests in Lower Egypt, it was set up in hoaour of Ptolemy V. 
sumamed Epiphanes, and bears a threefold inscription: on the 
one side it is in Greek, and is almost completely preserved, and 
on the other in Egyptian in both the hieratic and hieroglyphic 
characters. The stone was discovered by the French at Rosetta 
during the Egyptian expedition, and was afterwards brought 
to England by Lord Donoughmore. Other inscriptions, with 
Greek and hieroglyphic writing, have subsequently been found 
at Philae. These bilingual inscriptions soon led men of keen 
observation to ingenious combinations. In the hieratic writing 
groups were perceived, in which, the same signs recurring, 
again and again, were found to be the signs for the name of 
Alexander and for other names; but no progress was made, 
because tlie right method was not pursued. It was observed 
in the hieroglyphics, as had before been seen on the obelisks, 
that certain passages were enclosed in ellipses containing 
groups of from six to eight hieroglyphic characters. Dr. 
Young, an Englishman, first hit upon the idea, that those 
ellipses which are now termed royal cartouches, must contain 
names. He argued quite correctly, that if there existed an 
hieroglyphic system of figures, it could not have been applied 
to proper names, and that the latter must have been written 
in a peculiar way. Now in comparing those cartouches with 
the Greek inscription, he convinced himself that they must 
contain names, as Ptolemy, Berenice, et«., and when those 
names occun-ed a second or third time, he was able to recog- 
nise them. When in this manner he had found out the names, 
he came to the discovery that the hieroglyphic characters 
enclosed in the cartouches indicated separate letters. This was 
a most lucky thought, which unquestionably belongs to Dr. 
Young, and it would be very un&ir to deny him this merit, 
although it cannot be asserted that the brothers ChampoUton, 

' " He was Ihe first who perceiyed that the niunber of hieroglyphic* ii »eiy 
liiniwd, and that there could not possibly be a separate sign for eveTy word. Ho 
made thia view Lnown, but the matter waa neglected." 
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who had previously been engaged in the study of ^ Coptic 
language and Eg3rptian hiBtoiy, had not entertained that 
thought themselves, but that they derived it &om Dr. Young, 
If the latter were the case, tbey would be wrong in not 
ftcknowledging it distinctly; for even then they, and especially 
tte younger GhampoUion, would still have the great merit of 
having carried their investigations to the most splendid deve- 
lopment. It ie, on the other hand, not impossible, that the 
same thought may have occurred to both parties simul- 
taneously. Time brings forth much ; andit may happen, that & 
man conceives the same thought which another has concraved 
at almost the same time. This happens almost always at those 
times in which a science receives a new impulse, and most 
disagreeable misunderstandings and ammosities are generally 
the consequence. It ia well known that Newton and Leibnitz 
made a gigantic discovery at the same time, and although both 
were convinced that neither had robbed the other, but 
that each had made his discovery independently, yet both 
were suspicious of each other. The same may posmbly 
have been the case with Dr. Young and Champollion; but 
while the former stopped short at his discovery, Champollion 
made a moat successful application of it, whereby it has become 
very fruitM, and has led to the most important results. 



LECTUEE VI. 

The ori^ of hieroglyphics most be looked for in the natural 
desire to punt such objects as are capable of being repre- 
sented; the next step was the tranmtion &om real representa- 
tions to symbolical, emblematical, or allegorical signs. This 
becomes quite evident, if we compare the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics with the Mexican mode of writing. In the latter, 
the object to be represented is painted with great minuteness, 
and its conventional signs for objects, and their relations to 
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one tuiother, aie but few; but this Mexican method of tniting 
is mere painting, and a means to show at once the objects 
which were before the writer's mind, but it expresses his idea 
or thought only in an indistinct manner; it cannot be read, 
in the proper sense of the word, but indicates the substance of 
what is to be communicated only symbolically. Such is the 
nature of their calendars, charts, family registers, and every- 
thing else which has not been destroyed by the barbarous 
proceedingB of the Inquisition. But many things, of which 
accounts have yet come down to us, such as the hymns of 
the Kaziks of Tezcuco, cannot haTC been written in this 
manner, and there must accordingly have existed another 
mode of writing, to describe things which do not lie within 
the range of the outward senses. Thus we have some fragments 
of Mexican manuscripts, in which we manifestly perceive 
something quite different, which must evidently be signs for 
words answering to that which the Greeks in Egypt termed 
the hieratic mode of writing. Such a fragment exists at 
Dresden, of which Alexander von Humboldt has caused a 
&c-simile to be engraved.' The hieroglyphic writing in 
Egypt beginning in the same manner, had only a very limited 
range of subjects ; and the Egyptian language was well adapted 
to such a mode of writing. " It has no synonymes, and" the 
words have no inflexions at all, so that their relations to one 
another could be indicated only by particles. If they had 
invented a separate sign for every word, the whole Egyptian 
language might have been written in ^e same manner in 
which it can be done in the highly-cultivated language of the 
Chinese, which has been developed to such a degree that it 
contains not only as many signs as there are words, but that 
it has even separate signs fer the finer shades of meaning 
for which no word exists, whence their written language 
is more perfect and more developed than the spoken lan- 
guage. Such hieroglyphics may have been used in Egypt 
from time immemorial; but, subsequently, necessity led them 
to invent other signs. The words were divided and decom- 
posed ; people learned to divide their words into syllables and 

> " Sometimes we find, bj the lide of tiie Hexic«u writing, an explanation in 
Spanigh, which ie aa old ob the Mexican. There are sdll persong in Mexico who 
are able to understand such a pictnre-book, and to read snch writing." 
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apdl them, and hieroglyphic signs were devised for the separate 
parts of a word. I can imderstand the matter, although I do 
not understand a word of the ancient Egyptian or Coptic 
language. Wten, for example, they wanted to write the 
name fiamesBes, there existed a word Ra, and this they ex-' 
pressed by its hieroglyphic character, which formed the first 
syllable, just as is done in China; but it might so happen that 
there was no such word as messes, in this case they took the 
hieroglyphic of a word beginning with m, and added it to Sa. 
In like manner they then added the hieroglyphic of a word 
beginning with e, and so on, A circle or ellipse was then 
drawn loand the whole, to indicate that each of the hiero- 
glyphics enclosed in it must be referred only to its Eound, or 
to ^e initial of the word indicated by them. This method 
was probably first applied to proper names, but gradually they 
learned to write everything, even ordinary words, and this 
method was developed more and more. When the hiero- 
glyphics were not sufBcient, the words were decomposed, 
and written as I have here described. But by the side 
of this there arose a second mode of writing. The more 
people had to write, the more inconvenient it became to write 
in real hieroglyphics, and the labour was shortened by making 
certain conventional strokes instead of the picture or figure, 
as for example an / instead of Ibis. Thus they gradually 
came to a current handwriting, which was based upon the 
hieroglyphics, and in which the original hieroglyphics, whether 
they denoted letters or syllables, corresponded to as many 
current signs. This mode of writing is called the hieratic. 
A third mode is called the demotic, respecting which the 
learned do not yet appear quite agreed ; and it seems doubtfiil 
as to whether it was the hieratic still more cursorily written, 
or whether it was a peculiar and more extended system of 
writing syllables and letters. But this, tooj will soon be per- 
fectly clear, however much people may oppose these new 
explanations and discoveries, either &om that hostility 
against everything great or newly discovered, which never 
&ils to show it^lf, or from honest scepticism. Men of the 
most trustworthy character, such as Abb^ Peyron, at Turin, 
one of the most respectable scholars, an excellent critic, and a 
good though not a perfect philologer, are quite capable of 

E 2 
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proving the correctness of Champollion's views. Peyron hag 
TTiitten to me, tliat ad«r long investigations in examining a 
collection of demotic manuscripts at Turin, in which the 
demotic writing ia accompanied bj a Greek translation, he has 
become perfectly convinced of their correctness, and he can 
neither be deceived himself nor deceive others, because he has 
applied himself to the Egyptian and Coptic languages, and has 
studied the latter so thoroughly, that the dictionary which he is 
preparing will throw all his predscesBors into the shade. The 
passage in Clemens of Alexandria, on the Egyptian mode of writ- 
ing,* abo most clearly agrees with the view of Champollion. 

The subject ia difficult only on account of our scanty know- 
ledge of the Egyptian language, since, except a translation of 
the Bible, some homilies, legends and the like, which belong 
to the period of the dominion of the Arabs, we have do docu- 
ments, and the language of that period is no doubt very dege- 
nerate compared with that spoken in the time of the 18th 
dynasty. For as the Egyptians, ever since the time of the 
Penians, lived under the dominion of foreign nations, and had 
even before been mixed with strangers through commerce, 
tiieir language must have undergone very great changes tmder 
their various rulers. The language must have been changed 
more, and indeed fer more, than the Ambic; because, accord- 
ing to all appearances, the Egyptians never had a literature of 
their own, and consequently had no means whatever of pre- 
serving their language. There ia no trace of a literature, for 
their theological, theosophical, and theurgic books, which were 
in the exclusive possession of the priests, cannot be regarded as 
a literature. 

The application of what are called the phonetic hieroglyphics, 
and which ought rather to be called alphabetic, led to the 
use of a number of alphabets. If for example, I wished to 
write the name Adam, I should seek for a word be^nning 
with a, in order to put its hieroglyphic first, and in the same 
manner I should proceed with the following letters. But as 
there were many hieroglyphics — on the whole about 900 — there 
might be twenty, thirty, or even more hieroglyphics for words 
iMginning with a, and I might use any one of ^em to express 

' Slrtmuit.r. p.2a7t TLp.ses. 
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the letter a. Thua a person might use twenty or thirty dif- 
ferent rigna for one and the same letter. Although, therefore, 
the individual letter waa certain, yet there waa on the whole 
the greatest uncertMnty; and irhile we have one alphabet, 
the Egyptians had twenty or thirty, from which letters might 
be choaen at pleasure. The next steps which ought to have 
been taken, would have been to select one out of the many 
poaaible alphabets, and to adopt it for general use; bnt whether 
the Egyptians took this step, we will not attempt to decide. 
In regard to the hieroglyphica, they probably never did take 
it; and even in the demotic method they do not seem to have 
done it, as they stopped short in the process of dividing words 
into syllables. 

Thia step in advance waa made by the Phoenicians. In 
their system of writing, which was adopted by the Samaritans 
and Hebrewa, there waa only one aign for every letter. Hence 
both the Phoenician and the Hebrew contain much that is hiero- 
glyphic. It is well known, that the names of the letters have a 
diatinct meaning, for example, Beth signi&es "a house;" 
Gimel, " a camel," etc This points to the feet that originally 
the Phoenicians must likewise have had hieroglyphics, and 
-from Champollion's diecoveries it is perfectly clear to me, that 
they chose particular hieroglyphica as signa for the separate 
sound& While the Egyptians might select any hieroglyphic 
beginning with a to represent the letter a, the Phoenicians 
fixed upon one definite hieroglyphic for every particular letter, 
and accordingly established the hieroglyphics of house, camel, 
etc.; for b, g, etc Thia is the invention of the alphabet. 
When, therefore, we find it a disputed point among the ancients, 
aa to whether the Egyptaans or Phoenicians were the inventors 
of the art of writing, the question may be answered thus: The 
Egyptians probably posaeaaed writing first, and according to 
tJieir model and example, the Phoenicians may have formed 
hieroglyphics for themselves; but they made the grand dis- 
covery, which constitutes the ground-work of the art of writing 
properly bo called, that is, of the art which has a fixed sign for 
every letter. Seldom has a nation earned so lasting and certain 
a reward for merit as the Phoenicians, for rarely has a great 
invention been so widely spread and extended, as the invention 
of letters. The alphabets of all the western nations are derived 
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from that of the Phoenicians; from it were formed the Greet 
and Latin, and the Gothic characters have their origin in the 
ancient Phoenician, though the changes are considerable. It 
would, however, be erroneous to imagine that all the alphabets 
in the world are derived from the Phoenician, for in the East 
there exist very different systems of writing ; the writing of the 
Persians and Assyrians, and the cuneiform writing in Persepo- 
litan inscriptions arose independently of the Phoenician and 
Egyptian systems; in like manner the very ancient Ethiopic 
chw-acters are independent; nay, the Ethiopic method of 
writing is so perfect that it far surpaeses the Egyptian.' 

The stagnation of the Egyptians after the time of their 
greatness under Sesostris, is altogether very remarkable. From 
that time they did not advance one step further; they became 
perfectly fixed, and in the midat of the monuments of the 
ancient greatness of their ancestors, and though possessed of 
hereditary arts, they were quite a degenerate people, incapable 
of advancing a single step in developing and perfecting that 
which they had received from their forefathers. They" are a 
warning example to those who have the foolish fcncy of 
regarding the Oriental division into castes as something excel- 
lent, for castes after all can efi^t nothing else than the con- 
tinuation of a dead and mechanical knowledge; and what is 
the use of this? They preserve in a lifeless condition that which 
was once fiiU of vitality, without allowing anything new to 
come into life. Only that which has life and energy in it can 
have any value. What good can the appearance or the empty 
name of a thing do, which has existed for thousands of years 
in the same form? Of such stagnation the Egyptians are even 
a more striking example than the Indians; for it was only 
through their system of castes that the Egyptians became so 
helpless and so little inventive, that in the end, when forced 

' " In die West too we find a kind of vritiog which seems to bare clumt to 
originaUtj — thon^ I will not abaolntely assert it— I mean that or the Cdti- 
herians. As legarda Bnnic writing, it is eridenClj and decidedl;' derived froni 
the Greek and La^. Bat the qacstion aa to its antiqnily is one whidi I must 
leave others to answer, and which seemi to be enveloped in impenetrable dark- 
Hen, llie Kantineii and the limited number of Runic signs seems to suggest a 
Teiy earl; adoption of the Greek characters. Bat th«re is nothing original in 
them, and it is onlj a conceited and injurious patriotism that can see anj origi- 
nality in tbem." 
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to abandon their ancient ajrsteni, they were obliged to go 
begging in foreign countries, and to adopt the Greek alphabet, 
which they had to complete with six of their own characters. 

The Egyptian divieion into caates is very ancient, and 
certainly Bhowa that the country was conquered by foreigners. 
Wherever there are castes, they are the consequence of foreign 
conquest and subjugation; and it is impossible for a nation to 
submit to such a system, unless it be compelled by the calami- 
ties of a conquest. It b only through conquest, that, contrary 
to the will of the people, those circumstances are formed 
which af\«rwards assume the character of a division into castes. 
Thus I have read in a book of travels to Bokhara, that four 
dilierent nations there live togeUier: the Tadjiks, or the 
Persian tribe, comprising the merchanta and tradespeople; 
the Usbekee, the Garacalpakes, and a fourth tribe. Each of 
these different nations has its peculiar calling : they are warriors, 
husbandmen, merchants, etc., and each is separated from the 
other. A Bokharian can change his occupation only with the 
consent of the prince, and this happens but very rarely. If 
there appeared among them a legislator, he might very easily 
constitute them as castes. In India the distribution of castes 
is by no means the same everywhere. I once addressed myself 
to a very distinguished man at Calcutta to ask him, whether 
in India the castes were equally distributed in all parts of the 
country; and he answered me that this was by no means the 
case; that in many parts one caste did not exist at &ll,-and 
that its occupations were carried on by another; he Eaid, for 
example, that the Brahmins were very numerous in some 
provinces, as in Bengal, and that in others they were very 
few; and that in most cases they were natives of particular 
places. Thns in some places nearly all the inhabitants belong 
to the second caste, while in Bengal this caste scarcely exists 
at all. The example of India, therefore, also shows that the 
castes are the result of conquests, and that they represent 
different nationalities. The more ancient tribes are subdued, 
and hence the country people, the Sudras, are naturally &r 
darker than the Brahmins, who wherever they have remained 
anmised, are in reality white. Accordingly, there can be no 
question, that in Egypt also the castes arose out of the conquest 
of different tribes, and out of their subsequent amalgamation 
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into one mass. It is Biogular that the caste of wamois con- 
risted of two tribes, and this tendete it very probable that at 
difierent times through the change of dynasties a double tribe 
of rulets arose, and that they came to an understanding with 
each other; this would, at least, account for the appearance of 
two tribes in one caste. In lite manner a double mling 
nation arose in Italy in the time of Charicmagne, when the 
Lombards were subdued by the Franks; the Lombards were 
rulers in their relation to the Italians, and the Franks in their 
relation to the Lombards. Hence also a double nobility, the 
auotent Lombard nobility, and the new Frankish nobility. I 
concdve the two tribes in the military caste, the Cala^rians 
and Hermotybians, to have had a rimilar origin. 

The particulars respectuig the castes may be read in 
Herodotus. "Those which he mentions, howcTet, are not to 
be regarded as the original ones; for the caste of interpreters 
did not arise until the settlement of Greeks in Egypt. The 
miPSnai (swineherds) must not be considered as a caste at all, 
seeing that they were as much despised as among the Jews, 
but they were out of all connexion with the castes, they were 
the outcasts or Pariahs, a necessary appendage of every 
divirion into castes. The first two must have been the con- 
querors, and the last two the conquered. 

" All the knowledge of the Egyptians was evidently in the 
hands of the priests; just as at Babylon the observation of the 
stars, which led to astrology, was confined to the priests. 
Astrology, however, was never practised by the Egyptians; 
and their astronomy is very problematical, it being imknown 
how lar it was developed, and to what period it belongs. The 
cultivation of geometry, on the other hand, is ascribed to them , 
and the Greeks are said to have derived it from them, but thb 
question too is very obscure. The Greeks obt^ned the results, 
but they themselves found out the scientific reasoning on 
which they were based." 
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LECTURE VII. 



It would occupy too much time to speak of the mauDere, 
customs, and institutions of the Egyptians; I cannot do better 
than refer you to the second book of Herodotus. Whoever is 
engaged in philological studies, must make Hetodotus his 
daily companion; he must never cease reading him. The 
Egyptian monuments fiimbh us with a knowledge of the 
whole condition of Egypt, which ia more accurate than any 
we possess in regard to either of the classical nations, "and the 
antiquities of no country are bo well preserved as those of 
Egypt. They are for the most part Bo carefully represented, that 
only awkwardness and want of skill can destroy them; the 
atmosphere of Egypt does not exercise any destrtictive influence 
upon the paintings, and the papyrus is nearly as indestructible 
as the pyramids." All human occupations, agriculture, com- 
merce, navigation, and in ehort all the manifestations of human 
life, are represented on the remains of Egyptian antiquity, 
especially in mural paintings, resembling the painted tapestries 
in China. Much has already been gained &om this source 
towards a knowledge of Egypt, and in the course of time the 
whole mode of life of the Egyptians will become clear. These 
representatdone, it ia true, belong for the mrat part to the pe- 
riod of the eighteenth dynasty, that of Sesostris ; but &om them 
we see how the same variety and development in civil afiairs 
then prevailed as they did afterwards, and that even at that 
period, Egypt had in everything reached its highest point of 
perfection. Many arts are seen to have been then practised in 
Egypt, which have been considered as later Oriental inventions; 
but it is more especially the chemical processes of art, " that is, 
the art of fusing metals, the preparation of glass, medicines, 
and the like," that appear to have made great progress. 
Chemistry, in fiict, has cbrived its nune ftom the country of 
of Chemi or Egypt. The art of d'i^'l^'"g is unmistakably 
represented in paintings belon^ng to the earliest period of 
Egypt, " and there can be no doubt that the Greeks learned 
&om the Egyptians the art of extracting metals from the ore. 
Agriculture, and the manu&cture of cotton, had also made 
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very grettt progress." In the representalion of wars, ve find 
very remarkable engines for beaieglDg towns, and such arms 
as are generally said to hare been invented in later times, and 
do not reappear till a much later period in the art of Greek 
and Italian war&re, ei^er because their principle had been 
forgotten, or because it had not been brought into practical 
application. In future, when the hieroglyphics shall be ex- 
plained, all this will be of the highest importance, and it will be 
possible to give a complete picture of the whole life of the 
Egyptians. If they had had a literature, we should not be 
able to learn firom it much more than we ehall know, when 
their monuments shall have been fully explained. All their 
works are executed with great mechanical skill and perfection; 
thus their architecture in its highest style is not only colossal, 
but ita detul is uncommonly beautiful, and the woHcmanship 
exceedingly neat; and however awkward the human figures 
are in their sculptures and statues, their fiices are treated with 
great artistic taste and ekiU. The head of Memnon, which 
is at present in London, is said to be a masterpiece of 
technical skill, " and notwithstanding the difficulty of the ma- 
terial of which it consists, to be wrought witii the greatest 
delicacy. The Egyptians, like very many other oppressed 
pec^le, were very far advanced in the arts, while their in- 
tellectual culture remained behind-hand. They were extremely 
industrious, but all the forms under which they lived, were 
oppressive, and for this reason they could have no living 
author." 

The religion of the Egyptians is still very mysterious to me ; 
I suspect that it was not tiie same at all times or in all places, 
but that there were essential difierences. The worship of Ids 
and Osiris appears neither to have been the most ancient, nor 
generally prevalent, but to have had its seat in Lower Egypt. 
In Upper Egypt the worship of Ammon prevailed, while that 
of Phtlia (Hephaestus) alone extended over the whole country. 
It must, however, be observed that their religion was of foreign 
origin. " It degenerated into a monstrous and repulsive sys- 
tem of symbols, in which nothing pleasing will ever be dis- 
covered. The partiality for the monstrous, in the character of 
the Egyptians, compared with the grandeur of the Holy 
Scriptures, is very strikingly exhibited in the history of the 
defeat of Sanherib." 
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We hare already mentioned the conquest of Egypt by the 
mysterious Hycsos. They were conquered by the kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty who attacked them from Upper Egypt. 
2<row what connexion there may have existed between thb 
dynasty and the ancient civilised Ethiopians, is a subject on 
which the greatest historical inquirers have been unable to 
come to any certain conclusions. The ancient tradition ia, 
that the Ethiopians of MeroS were Egyptians, and that the 
priests of the two countries were connected with one another. 
These accounts, which occur especially in Diodorus, must 
not be overiooked ; they are in every respect deserving of very 
great attention. They do not at all 'agree with that history 
of Egypt which Diodorus relates. It is however quite certain, 
that the state of Meroe is not fabulous, as has been imagined 
80 long; even as late ^ the time of the Ptolemies, Meroe was 
a wealthy city and a great state. " It was then still the seat 
of a nation wluch used hieroglyphics, and which was regarded 
by the Egyptian priests as their instructors and as the tribe 
from which they were descended. This state of things was after- 
wards strangely interrupted, when Greek culture spread in that 
country.* The Ethiopians themselves deserve to be specially 
noticed, but the explanation of their nationality presents many 
difficulties. Those whom we might consider as the Cushites 
(" thus they are called in the Old Testament") would be the 
Abyssinians of Tigre and Azum,' whose language is on the 
one hand quite akin to the Arabic, but on the other hand has 
words which are thoroughly foreign to all the Aramaic dialects. 
This Ethiopian language, which at present is spoken only at 
Tigre, seems formerly to have extended to Atbara and the 
ancient Meroe, the site of which is now with great probability 
sought in the district of Sennaar. But here it has perished 
partly through Arab and partly tiirough Nubian conquests, 
and has become amalgamated with the language of the con- 
querors. In their external appearance, the Ethiopians, such 
as we see them in the Abyssinians of Tigre, present a striking 
difference firom the Arabs. Whether diis has arisen &om the 

■ See Kkin. Schiifl. L p.410, a p. 17B. 

■ " Hiia tribe tanaa the smalleet port of the nation now called AbystiuianF, 
or more correctl; Habeih. The name Habesh (^iynKviti) u verj appropriate 
for Aia people, as it consiits of an Bmalgunation of the most different tribes toe 
the moM pan of Uscks of different shades dovn to the Segrotf." 
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&ct, that a dark race became mixed with a Semitic one, is a 
questloa on which we can only form conjecturee; its investi- 
gation lies beyond all monuments. It is very remarkable, 
that according to the views of Moses as well as according to 
the accomite of the Arabs, the latter themselves consist of two 
tribes, and that the one, that of Yactan, is connected with the 
CushiteB (?); the other Arabic tribe ia that of Ismael. Now 
whether the Cuahites were the same as the Arabs of the tribe 
of Tactan, or whether they were mixed with them, this much 
is certiun, that at one time they were a highly civilised nation, 
and that the Egyptians under the eighteenth dynasty shared 
this civilization with them. 

That was the golden age of Egypt, There is no monument 
which can be said, with certainty, to be older than the 
eighteenth dynasty ; but the period of that dynasty produced 
more gigantic monuments than any other nation either of 
ancient or modem times; and the representations of its vic- 
tories and conquests are not only in keeping with that great- 
ness, but perfectly agree with the traditions about Sesostris, 
who belonged to that dynasty. Its date may be about 1000 
j^ears before Herodotus, who says nothing about it, except that 
Moeris lived not quite 900 years before his time. As he paid 
great attention to such dates, we may consider this Btatement 
as tolerably trustworthy.' The numbers which are taken &om 
Manetho by Josephus, Afiicanus, Syncellus, and by Eusebius 
(in his Chronicle) may so easily be mis-written, and the 

* In order to andentaud this passage, we must remember, that Chompollion 
r^ards Moeria ai the fifUi king of the eightecnUi djnssty. In 1626, Niebubr 
said, that SeBOstris must hare lived abont 800 jeaiB before Herodotne; so that 
the period of the E/csoB-Moeris ^ 100 jears, and Moeris-SeBOstiis^IOO Tears. 
NicbuhyB expression respecting the connexion of the Arab dynastji at B^ylon 
(p.fiO,folL), is explained bj the above supposition, as he conceived the following 
synchronism, suppoajng Herodotus to have been in Egypt abont b.o. 4S0; — 

BlBILON. EOTPT. 

1961 (B«ign of the Chaldaeans), Conqnest hj the Ejcsoa, 

1019 Arab IJ/nasty. (Beign of the Hycsos). 

1450 (Beign of the Arabs). Expulsion of the Ejcsos, 

eighteenth djnasty. 
1274 Expulsion of the Arabs, (Be^ of tbe ughteenth dynasty). 

•It mast, however, be observed, that in 18SS, Niebnhr conndered Bamesses tho 
Great as belonging to the nineteenth dynasty; probably, according to Cliam- 
pollion's earlier sapposition, that Bamesses Uiamnu was the first king of the 
nineteenth dynas^.— £i>. 
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dif^rencseB and contradictions among them are so enormous, 
that the idea of a synchronism, e. g., with the history of 
Babylonia and Assyria, cannot be conceived even approxi- 
mately. But thai age of prrapeiity and culture, in which 
Egypt already poeseseed all the knowledge, arts, and manu- 
fiictures, by which it was ever diBtinguished, and at the same 
time acquired immense power, is very ancient. Never has 
Egypt surpassed that age in power and intellectual culture. 
It is quite Illogical to doubt the accounts about the conquests 
of Sesostris ; they are thoroughly historical. Many things, it 
is true, as the story in Herodotus about his companions, who 
are said to have been bom on one day, are fabulous; but his 
estpeditions were attested by the monuments in Libya, Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, Cilicia, throughout Aua Minor, and even in 
Thrace; and although Herodotus could not read the hiero- 
glyphics, we have no reason to doubt, that he was able to 
recognise on these monimients the royal cartouches with the 
name of Bamesses the Great, or Sesostris, which he had seen 
in Egypt. On the monuments of that period, the Egyptian 
kings always appear as conquerors in triumphal processions, 
receiving the tribute of conquered nations, and the like. 
'* Jomard was the first to direct attention to this, and to dis- 
cover the numbers on these monuments, which evidently 
describe the tribute of the conquered nations." The priests 
at Thebes also explained to Germanicus certain tables, on 
w hich were recorded the names of a number of nations subdued 
by Sesostris, and the amount of their tribute. " For the 
priests at that time were still able to read the hieroglyphics 
very fluently, and even in the second centuiy of the Christian 
era, hieroglyphics were frequently written." I am also con- 
vinced, that the statement of Herodotus, that the Colchians 
were ^an Egyptian colony — a statement which has so ofl^n been 
laughed at — ought by no means to be treated with ridicule, 
but that it is a proof of Herodotus' very happy Hellenic 
power of observation. He says, that the Colchians were dark, 
had Egyptian teatures, and that they alone in those districts 
observed the custom of circumcision. In opposition to this, it 
has been urged, that not a trace of Egyptian features is to be 
found in the beaulsEiil race of the Caucasians, who are the 
d^cendants of the Colchians; that even Strabo knew nothing 
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of it, and found no trace of an Egyptian colony. But ail this 
only proves, tlukt, in the 500 years between Herodotus and 
Strabo, the remnants of that Egyptian colony dieappeared 
araong the Golchiana, either in consequence of their having 
lost their national peculiarities by mingling with the ruling 
people, or because the current of the Tartar tribes which fell 
upon them £rat, gradually extirpated them. But after all, 
the ancient Egyptians, and even the darkest tribe among them, 
were not a race of Negroes, but a Cuahite tribe. The Ethio- 
pian Abyssinians are indeed dark, but not black. I was 
acqu^nted at Borne with a Catholic priest of Tigre, who lived 
at Borne for a long time; his hair was not woolly, but only 
curly, and much longer than that of the Negroes. Moreover 
the Abysdnians have become so much mixed, that at present 
they must be much darker than formerly. It is one of the 
great advantages of our ^me, that we can with certunty say 
that this or that is quite credible, which was formerly rejected 
with foolish assurance. I readily believe that the Egyptian 
conquests extended ae fiir as Colchis, and that Sesostris left 
behbid there a colony for the purpose of keeping the country 
in subjection ; nay, I believe that he carried his expeditions 
even into Thrace. Where that colony was, I cannot indeed 
Bay, any more than I can determine the period in Assyrian 
history with which the conquests of Sesostris coincide. This 
is a question which at present no one can venture to answer, 
but which will perhaps be answered soon, for many things 
may yet be brought to light &om the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Much information may yet be expected, for the 
papyrus is imperishable, especially in upper Egypt, where 
there is so little mokture; and rolls with lists of kings may 
still be found there. Near Philae, fragments of a manuscript 
of the Qiad have been discovered, and a great many papyrus 
rolls, with demotic and Greek writings, belonging to the period 
of the Ptolemies, have been preserved; they were for the most 
part found in earthen vessels, in which they were kept. At 
Turin there are extracts of contracts, fragments of legal 
proceedings, which perhaps are not quite original, but copies; 
they are, however, as old as the eighteenth dynasty. This 
shows what may yet be expected; and why should it be im- 
posdble to discover accounts about the time of Sesostris? It 
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is only Bince the time of tbe French expedition to Egypt, th&t 
people began to l>estow more attention upon tte papyrus rolls ; 
previous to that time, those ^hich were found were taken no 
notice of, and it is certain that at the commencement of that 
expedition many were destroyed, while previously thouaandB 
of them may have been burned and wasted. Now, care is 
taken in collecting them, and hundreds may be gathered in a 
short time, but the number of historical documents is uncom- 
mooly small; and most of the papyrus rolls found on mummies 
contain nothing but rituals. There is no doubt but that 
Egypt must become the possession of a civilised European 
power; it must sooner or later become the connecting link 
between England and the East Indies. European dominion 
naturally supports science and literature, t<^ther with the 
rights of humanity, and to prevent the destruction of a bar- 
barous power would be an act of high treason against 
intellectual culture and humanity. When that shall have been 
accomplished, new treasures will be brought to light, and 
Egyptian antiquity will be hud Open before our eyes : we 
stand at the very threshold of a new era in the history of 
antiquity. In Nineveh, Babylonia, and Persia, centuries long 
past will come to light again, and the ancient times will 
present themselves clearly and dbtinctly in all their detail. 
It is true that all those nations are deficient in individuality 
and in that which constitutes the idea of humanity, and 
which we find among the Greeke, Bomans, and modems; but 
their conditions and changes will become clear. In all its 
details, the ancient world will acquire a &esh reality, and fifly 
years hence essays will appear on the history of those nations, 
compared with which our present knowledge is like the 
chemistry, such as it was a hundred years before the time of 
Berzelius.* Accordingly, I have the firm conviction that 

* "I hate made the remaA, that we have no tntcef of the Egypdani having 
•yer had n hiBtnj of ^leir own. Thej had indeed a cfaronolc^, but true 
biAory ihef had Dot i and this obMmaiou u conSiraed b; what has been found 
in the newly explained iuBcriptions since Cbe discovery of the art of deciphering 
the hieroglyphici. We might hsve expected to find in the inscriptions on ths 
obeUaks records of the ezj^iCs of the kings; but we nowhere meet with his- 
torical aocomu. There are indeed historical representations, but thej are not 
accompanied hj historical itwctiptioiu^ and in moat cases the repretentstiona 
have nothing at all to do with history. If weooulddiicoTntherepTesentationi 
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Sesostiis actually ruled ovel Asia, tlie interior of Ethiopia, 
probably also over Libya, and penetrated into Thrace in 
Europe, although we must own that we know nothing of the 
particular camptugns. 

The duration of the reign of the eighteenth dynasty is 
calculated by A&icanus and Eusebiue, afler Manetho, at three 
centuries and a half; but I attach no value to this statement. 
Africanus himself was not unbuissed; for his object was to bring 
t^e ancient numbers into harmony with the current chronology, 
and with his own hypotheses and chronological systems; and 
Eusebius is evidently a detestable &lsifier, a charge &om which 
perhaps Africanus also is not free. 

Sesostria is the most brilliant point in that dynasty, both 
generally and particularly as regards the monuments. The 
monuments of Thebea, as well as the gigantic colossi and rocky 
temples of Ipsambul in Nubia, between the first and second 
cataracts of the Nile, are his works. Under him Ipsambul 
was a central point of the empire as well as Thebes itsclfl The 
importance of the country of Nubia must not be overlooked. 
Artists of peiiectly sound judgment maintain, that nothing of 
a later age can bear a comparison with the perfection of the 
Egyptian art at that early period ; and that everything which 
was produced subsequently, bears traces of decline, and, in the 
end, of complete decay. The buildings of the great early 
period, they say, ore distinct &om the later monuments; as, 



which dw Egypdtoi ptiate ghowed to Gennanicni, (hey would no doubt be 
different. Thii ahom the genninenew of a bieroglypMc inBCtiption in Am- 
mianus UaicelUniu^ which wu fonneii; disbelieved, becanw it wu ineoherent, 
and instead of mentiooiag the eicploita of the renowned heroea, contained onlj 
phraseologies and dozolr^es. The inecrtpUon of Kosetta ie composed quite in 
tbe Bome spiritt in it the Egyptian prieEta only praise the king for his pietyi for 
the pnsentB and piiTileges which he had bestowed npon them, bnt no allnrion 
is made to the erents of his reign. Berosos is qnite different In him we find 
diglit traces of a tmeBabflooiui history, as in Meoander of that of I^i and 
alchoogh tbe most complete history was, like all eastern histories, confined to 
the personal history of a Snltan, yet their history is proceeding in the right 
trad. I am conriaced that there existed a complete hisloiy, jnst aa there wat 
^ complete history of Fhoenicia, and ofthekingsofJodah, of which tbe present 
Books of Eii^ are only extracts, a (act which has been acknowledged bj all 
critical theologians both Catholic and Protestant. History accordingly exteuda 
aa for as the Aramaean race, whereas in the race of Cham, we do not find it" — 
(Transposed from Led. X.) 
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for example, a temple of Selinus and Agrigentum diffev from 
one built in the Macedonian period. The buildings of the 
great period are succeeded by monuments, which are indeed 
somewhat less grand, but are still genuine Egyptian; whereas 
all the structures of the time of the Ptolemies show the com- 
plete decay: at last, in the time of the Roman emperois, they 
become quite barbarous, an<l ate manifestly built by men who 
were acquainted with the arts only traditionally. Formerly 
indeed persons were so &r mistaken as to regard even works 
of the last-mentioned period — for example, two vaults, one a 
work of Tiberius and the other of Severcs, but especially the 
building containing the celebrated zodiac — as Etnictures raised 
by the Pharaohs, and as belonging to the remotest antiquity ; 
but a discerning eye easily discovers the truth. The circum- 
ference of Thebes ia actually of the extent described by the 
ancients. A portion of the buildings and monuments has been 
destroyed and has disappeared, notwithstanding their enormous 
magnitude; many a court is now occupied by a whole Arab 
village: even a German village would have ample space; just 
as at present the little town of Palestrina, in the neighbourhood 
of Kome, is situated on the area of a temple of Fortuna, and 
a town of the size of Bonn might stand within the inner 
circumference of the temple of Thebes. The circumference 
of Thebes was about 45 English miles, but whether the 
whole space was occupied with houses, is uncertain. 

Aa to the manner in which the eighteenth dynasty perished, 
we have no information in the remains of Manetho ; but we are 
suddenly transferred into Lower Egypt, to Memphis, Tanis 
and Pelusium; and henceforth the dynasties, with few excep- 
tions, remain in that part of Egypt. Herodotus, indeed, con- 
siders Memphis to be the first and moat ancient part of the 
kingdom, and he was told by the priestS that this city was 
built in the most remote period; but we must not forget, that 
in the time of Herodotus, Thebes was already deserted, and 
that Memphis bad long since become the capital of the empire, 
and especially the centre of religion and of all Egyptian insti- 
tntions. My conviction however is, that Memphis arose at a 
much later time than Thebes. Changes had taken place in 
Egypt, of which we can say nothing certain; and in conse- 
quence of which the centre of Egyptian life was transferred to 
1-ower Egypt Memphis, no doubt, then sprang up very 

TOL. I. F 
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rapidly, according to the usual manner of Eastern capitals, and 
acquired its greatness through the ruin of Thebes. All state- 
ments respecting the very early foundation of Memphis must 
be rejected, because Lower Egypt, at the time when Thebes 
was the capital, can hardly have been a populous country; it 
must have been for the most part a marahy district. It must 
be remarked in general, that Lower Egypt waa a country 
gained by skilful contrivances. Lake Moeris was evidenUy 
made for the following purpose: — Lower Egypt had not yet 
become sufficiently elevated by the inundations: when the 
river came down with its mass of waters, it easily overflowed 
the country too much, and in order to protect it againet such 
a deluge, the Egyptians undertook the gigantic work of form- 
ing on one aide of the river in a valley, an immense re-servoir. 
This great design was executed by task work; the earth which 
was dug out, was no doubt employed in raising the rest of 
Egypt. They were wise enough not to construct dikes, as it 
vras necessary tor the country to be overflowed; but hills were 
raised like those which are called in Frieeland Warthen, and 
on which houses, villages and towns were built. The advan- 
tage of the lake was that when the waters came down with 
with great violence, the current, by opening the sluices, could 
be conducted into it. Thus the too great inoodations of 
Lower Egypt were prevented. We do not know the site of lake 
Moeris; but I for my part do not comprehend bow people can 
search after it, if they bear in mind the purpose it served. 
As the Nile, each time when the waters sub^ded, left behind a 
deposit, the lake must in the end have been filled up with it, 
and thus it is quite natural that we can no longer find it. It 
had been made of a certain size to answer a definite purpose. 
When the water of the Nile was let into it, it did not evapo- 
rate altogether, but made its deposit on the bottom of the lake, 
which thus rose every year, so that in the course of a long time 
the lake vanished either altogether or at least the greatest part 
of it. We may consider it as an undoubted fact, that Lower 
Egypt did not become a proaperoua and flourishing country 
until the time when the kings transferred their residence from 
Thebes to Memphis, which for purposes of fortification was 
surrounded with moats. But how long the dynasties of Mem- 
phis ruled, and the succession of their kings, are points which 
^ yet we do not know ; it remains for future times and dis- 
coveries to settle these questions. 
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The second Egyptian stjie of architectuie, then, commences 
with the dynasties of Memphis; and to them belong those Btiuo- 
torea which have attracted the greatest attention. The most 
ancient style at Ipsamhul and Thebes is truly gigantic; rows of 
mighty pillars, templea, colossal figures and whole armies of 
8phin:[es and obelisks, are made of the hardest stones, granita 
and porphyry. The dynasty of Memphis, which was &r away 
&om granite rocks, and had only quarries of lime-stone, accom- 
modated itself to the locaUty and its resources, building its pyra- 
mids of taad-stone and lime-stone. It Is uncertain whether 
there is any obelisk belonging to this dynasty; the great and 
splendid obelisks belong to the eighteenUi dynasty, just as the 
pyramids belong exclusively to the dynasty of Memphis.^ Pyra- 
mids are indeed found at Meroe andAtbara, but they cert^ly 
are not ancient; and are so small, that we can regard them only 
asimitations of thoee of Memphis, which were not built till many 
centuries after Sesostris, though they may perhaps belong to 
the period of the later Meroitio dynasties of Sabaco and 
Tirhata. 

' The kings, Cheops, Che&en, MyceriniiB and others, who, 
according to Herodotus, constructed those pyramids with their 
wonders, their immense size, and the ingenious arrangement 
of the interior, cannot be identified with any of the various 
names of kings in Maoetho. All the p3framid8 were covered 
with a coating, and the coating was covered with inscriptions; 
but all this has long since been broken off; aa so many Bomau 
buildings and aqueducts have been stripped of the crusts of 
marble and bricks, and now stand there as mere skeletons, 
showing only their iimer kernel, so is it also with the pyramids. 
But who would have imagined in former times that the period 
to which the structure of the pyramids belongs, was already a 
period of decay of Egyptian art? And yet such is the case. 

We may assert in general, that the greatness of Egypt be- 
longs to an earlier period. " How long it lasted, we know 
not." It would seem that under the dynasties of Memphis 
the Egyptian empire was confined vrithin the boundaries of 
Lower Egypt, and that with few exceptions it extended neither 
into Upper Egypt nor into Asia. " Ethiopia, which had 
before been a province of Egypt, again became an independent 
donbtfol aa to the time is whidi the pTramida wen 
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state. In Syria the Egyptians ruled no longer, for ShishAk's 
plundering of Jerusalem was only a predatory inroad." How 
low Egypt had &llen may be clearly seen from the fact, that 
Buch Bm^l kingdoms as Judah and Israel could maintain them- 
selves by its rade; for the time of the greatest piosperity of 
Jndah under David and Solomon belongs to that period; and 
it was about the same time that Hiram of Tyre was powerful. 
The conquests were probably lost during the revolution which 
Iwonght about the overthrow of the empire of Thebes. 



LECTUEE VIII. 

DURINQ the latter period of the empire of Memphis, there 
arose that of Ethiopia, and the Ethiopian conquerors, as Sabaco 
and Tirhaka, took possession of Upper Egypt and ruled over 
the greater part of the empire. " This happened soon after the 
conmi^icement of the Kabonassarian era, at the time of the 
Assyrian kings who conquered Samaria and led away the Ten 
Tribes." During that period, the expelled kings of Egypt 
maintained themselves in the inaccessible maiBhes of the Delta; 
as the open sea was near at hand, they might easily take 
refiige there when they were hard pressed. Herodotus de- 
scribes this figuratively, as if the blind Anysia had concealed 
himself in the marshes. " He only speaks of an Ethiopian 
king, Sabaco, who is represented to have quitted Egypt of his 
own accord; but ^is and the period of his reign, which Hero< 
dotus mentions, need not be taken strictly. According to 
AfrioanuB, Sabaco was succeeded by a second king, and in the 
end by Taiacos, wboee name is well established, for it occurs 
in Isaiah in the form Tirhaka before the time of Sanherib. 
He is the last of the Ethiopian dynasty." ' 

' " In Herodotus, il 110, instead of JiruAria Irta (from Anjsis to Amyt- 
taeiu) we most read TfNaitfcia, aa Feriioniiu has correctly remarked. Tbe wgns 
for these two nombers hare ivj often been confiiaiided."— 1616. . 
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Now after the expulsion of Sabaco, there occurred, according 
to Herodotus, the irregularity, that Sethon, a priest of Phtha, 
took posseBsion of the government, whereas, until then, the 
kinga had always belonged to the military caste. We may, 
therefore, suppose that the ancient dynasty had become ex- 
tinct, and that the elevation of the priest Sethon was the 
work of a popular revolution, in which the military caate was 
repressed; for if the ruling military caste was of foreign 
origin, it is posrable that the ancient native caste of the priests 
waa supported by the people, whose interests it may have 
represented. Hence Sethon wanted to take the arms from the 
soldiers, and give them to the labourers and husbandmen. 
But during this state of dissolution, the military caste evidently 
soon began a Buccesaful course of reaction: they shook off the 
yoke of the priests, and recovered the government of the 
country. But matters had now come to that point that the 
Egyptian states, which from early times had been qiute 
compact, DOW broke to pieces, and twelve commanders divided 
the empire among themselvea. " We may easily conceive the 
whole people t» have risen to shake off the yoke; of the old 
dynasty no member survived, and the commanders in the 
different provinces set themselves up as princes. But the 
separation was contrary to the nature of the Egyptian people; 
the princes allied themselves with one another, and regarded 
their different tribes as one people."* The later Mameluke- 
government of the twenty-four beya, who, previously to the 
French expedition, ruled as a complex of sovereigns, was of a 
similar nature. Just such a complex of twelve princes existed 
in Egypt at the time when the warrior-caste had recovered its 
ascendancy.' And this dodecarchy may have lasted much 
longer than is stated by Herodotua ; the immense labyrinth on 
Lake Moeris, the building of which is ascribed to it, is a proof 
of this, or else we must deny that it was erected during the 
dodecarchy. That labyrinth was a building of prodigious . 
extent: it consisted of twelve palaces, which formed one 
whole, and was the prytaneum of Egypt; there the twelve 
met in council for tbeir common deliberations. " The re- 
membrance that all Egypt had been one state necessarily led, 

' Herodotns, iL 147, says—" itryatiiai iirnVw." 

* " Manellio knows nothing of tlie priest Sethon, nor of the dodecuchji but 
- he hM three kings whose reigiw &11 np that period."— 18S6. 
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in the end, to the attempt of one of the princes to assume the 
florereignty over the rest, and thus it came to pass that'' 
Psammetichua excited the jealousy of hia colleagues, and that 
the latter determined to expel him. He fled to the sea coaat, 
and estahlished himself in the inaccesnble marshes. There 
he improved the opportunity of strengthening himself with 
foreign forces, for a considerable number of Ionian and Gaiian 
adveatuxers had appeared on the coast. With their assistance 
he attempted the conquest of Egypt, and although their 
number was oomparatirelj small, he succeeded in reducmg 
the whole country; for all warlike spirit had vanished &om 
the nation. This shows to what a low condition it must have 
sunk: what would such a hostile force have been in the days 
of Sesostria? We should be utterly ignorant of the appear- 
ance of the lonians and Carians on the coast of £gypt, if 
Herodotus, perchance, had not related the history of Paam- 
metichiis; but I see in it nothing strange or inexplicable. 
The fact stated by Berosua, that in the reign of Sanhcrib 
Greets landed in Cilicia, and that Sanherib marched against 
them,* is quite a similar phenomenon; and I can see no diffi- 
culty in supposing that they alfio went to Egypt. " Our 
history of Greece of that period presents us with mere shadows; 
but we know that about that time most of the Greek colonies 
were sent out, and especially those in Cyprus." The circum- 
stance, that Herodotus here mentions only lonians cannot be 
of any weight; for as the Aramaeans, and the Eastern natioaa 
in general, called the Greeks Javans, so there can be no doubt 
that the Egyptians called all those meicenarieB simply lonians^ 
whether they belonged to one or more tribes. 

.The art of war must at that time have been very low in 
Egypt, even in regard to defensive armour. In times when 
the warlike spirit declines, defensive arms are not, aa might be 
imagined, multiplied and improved, but the very reverse is 
the case — they become deteriorated; for it is a remarkable 
&ct, that when the minda of men are shaken, their bodies also 
become feebler. Thus the Eomans, in later times, demanded 

* " This natement onght not to have been dUpnted by a man who nnfonn- 
nUelj onlj abuses hia great talents and learQiog. Many may believe that in 
critical ioqairiei, it is only necessaiy to contradict, in order to appear to be 
wiser tlian others. I adhere to the staiements in those simple chroniclers, who 
knew quite well tbut wliat they called Javans were Greeks." (CQmp. SbaH. 
Mia. iiL p.40, foil. ; and above, p. 32, note 4.— Ed.) 
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to be delivered from their heavy armour; and in the fourth 
century, under Gratiao, the legions threw their breastplates 
awaj. In like manner, the Egyptians at that period seem to 
have put away their armour, for on the ancient monuments 
they are represented wearing breastplates ; and &om the 
account of Herodotus, it is evident that those foreigners had 
an advantage over the natives of Egypt by their brazen 
armour, and that the latter sank down to the condition of 
mere Lamenhtechte, as we may correctly call them by an old 
German term, without breastplates. 

When .Psammetichus, with the aid of these foreign mer- 
cenaries, had made himself master of the whole country, he, 
according to tradition, restored the unity of the empire, and 
ruled as a powerful prince. He removed his capital still &rther 
down than the kings of Memphb had done, and built Saia in 
the middle of the Delta (in the sense of the an<^nts)^ for bis 
capitaL Such changes of capitals are by no means uncommon 
in the East. When a capital is thus transferred, the population 
of the old city follows the ruler to the new one, and the old 
capital is deserted. This process may be completed in a few 
years, and certainly required not more than one generation ; 
the new city, by the will of the ruler, soon has hundreds of 
thousands of inhabitants. Thus Delhi was supplanted by 
Agra, and afterwards the seat of govenunent was again trans- 
ferred to Delhi. Such was the case in Egypt also. " The 
decline of Egyptian architecture now becomes obvious. It had 
been easy to convey stones &om the quarries to Memphis, 
which was dtuated near the Libyan hills; but*Sais was built 
entirely of bricks, and it was only obelisks, sphinxes, and 
chapels, that were brought down the river from Upper Egypt" 
At the time when Psammetichus founded Sais, sea-ships were 
evidently still able to sail up to the new city with facility and 
safety, though lai^ ones, probably, could not go higher up. 

Psammetichus ruled entirely- by means of his foreigners, of 

* "Wbat is now called ibe Delta is a much more limited district than that 
to whicli the aocients applied the name. With the latter, the western border of 
it wu fbrmed h; the Canopian branch of the Nile, which empties itself in the 
Bay of Abukir; the easlem by tbe branch of Felasiom, or the Tanitian ana of 
the Ttrer. At preaent the name Delta is applied to the conntr;^ between the 
two arms of RmeCta and Damietta, a district which is scaivel; one half of tbe 
ancient Delta."— IBS 6. 
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vhom lie formed for himself a castrum praetorianum, the 
military colonies oa the Bubastian arm of the Nile, and to 
whom he gave mitive women in marriage. Thus arose a half- 
caste people; they were not a caste of interpveters, although 
there have beea people who have viewed them in this light; 
but they were called interpreters (ep/iijveis) simply because they 
spoke both languages, Egyptian and Greek, just like the 
Portuguese in India. "TJiey constituted a new tribe of 
warriors, hated and despised by the priests and genuine 
Egyptians; but, at the same time, feared by them." Psam- 
metichus disarmed the ancient military caste, and this led to 
an event, which has long been believed to be altogether ficti- 
iiaaa and &buloiifi; for it is a &ct, that Egyptian warriors, who 
were discontented, marched from* their station at Elephantina 
up the Nile, and settled beyond Meioe about Lakes Fittre and 
Tchad," Their number certainly did not amount to many 
myriads, it may not have been many thousands, but certain it 
is that they emigrated {avro/ioXoi), entered Ethiopia, and there 
established a colony. The Ethiopian kingdom either did not 
exist any longer, and was temporarily broken up, or else they 
entered with their treasures into the service of the Ethiopian 
kings. All such accounts and traditions are not fables; but 
we must not take them literally. The case of mythical and 
poetical tales is quite different; they must not be reduced to 
what may be regarded as historically probable, a mode of 
proceeding against which I loudly protest. But the above- 
mentioned account is supported by other testimony, for we 
know that there existed an Egyptian colony south of Mei'oe. 
Herodotus {ii. 30) relates that the Egyptian soldiers, having 
been kept engaged as a garrison for three years, and without 
relief, at Elephantina, against the Ethiopians, and in the 
Pelusian Daphnae ag^nst the Arabs and Assyrians, emigrated 
to the number of two hundred and forty thousand, and sur- 
rendered to the king of Ethiopia. There is no necessity for 
admitting the correctness of this enormous number, although 

* "The exietence of a coloDf in Nigricia bas now been confirmed hj tlia 
travels of Cl^iperton and Deatum; the Frmce of Saccaloo gave Clapperton a 
book conioining tlie BtaCement tliat there existed a colony, which either still 
spoke Coptic, or at least did bo till some centuries ago. There is no possibibty 
of an impoBiiioQ being practised here." — (Coinp. Denham and Claj>perton'B 
Narrative of Travdt oHd DaoHieriea, ToLiL p. 399, foil. 2nd edit, -Ed.) 
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tte occurrence itself is credible enough. Two hundred and 
forty thousand certainly were not stationed at Elephantina, 
nor would such a number have been able to find either the 
means of living, or the boats required for their journey; an 
emigration even of some thousands is remarkable enough. 

" Through these coloniea, foreign civilization was introduced 
into Egyptj so far as this was possible in a country divided into 
castes, and which was beginning to lose its own native 
civilization." -Psammetichus opened hia dominions to the 
Greeks also for commercial intercourBe, and Egypt, which had 
for centuries been closed against foreigners, was now thrown 
open to Europeans. "As all who touched unclean animals, 
or killed sacred ones, were an abomination in the eyes of the 
Egyptians, the intercourse with the Greeks was a great incon- 
venience to them; hence" the emporium at Naucratis was 
assigned to the Greeks. Ail commerce with the Greeks was 
carried on there, just as in China and Japan Europeans ai-e 
admitted only at Canton and Nangagaki. Every Greek city 
bad there its separate community, its separate &ctorie8 and 
separate magistrates; and the whole place together does not 
appear to have formed one civil community, but a combination 
of the most different nations. There were lonians, Milesians, 
Mitylcnaeans, etc. The condition of ancient Nauciatis was 
similar to that of Ptolemais or S. Giovanni d'Acri (Acca) at 
the time of the crusades, which was one of the causes why the 
crusades failed in their object.' The elements of dissolution 
which those colonies contained in themselves &om their very 
foundation, produced their inevitable consequences. At Jeru- 
salem, for example, the king had no j urisdiction in the quarter 
of the Holy Sepulchre, because the patriarch was sovereign 
there; nor had the king any power within the dominion oftb.e 

^ " The enthnBiasm witli which men were inspiied st the tine of tlie crtiudM 
litis, to m; feelings, something tralj' grand, tliongh nnfortnnatelj it wss not 
DDaccompanied b; horrors. Th^r fiulure was the greatest misfbrtnne fbr 
Europe ] the Eastern empire would not hare been crashed hj the Turks, if 
Europeans had beoome masters of Syria and Egjpt. Those conntriea would 
have Dcquired a European drilisa^a, and Europe would have there extended 
its basis, instead of planting a new world bejood the Atlantic, whiclt, whatever 
ma; be s^d to the contrary, stands in a hostile relation to ns, and is invcon- 
dlable with the existence of Europe. By an exten^n of Eoropean cnltnre to 
the East, all destroyers of civilisation would have been checked. Clod's paradise 
on earth would hare been cnltivaied, and Ebe number of Etiropean notions with 
European civilisation would have become all the grcaler." 
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three great orders of knights. But in S. Giovanni d'Acri, the 
numbei of independencies was as great as in the poor Holy 
Boman empire of the German nation." Ahnost all the Italian 
states had their own sovereignty in that town; in one street 
Pisa was the sovereign, and a Pisan could he tried only by his 
own consul; in another, Venice, Genoa, or Marseilles, exercised 
the supreme power; so that every city had there it« own 
quarter and its own magistrates. The French formed a distinct 
body, and so did the orders of knights: and there was a 
quarter of the Pope in which the patriarch was the soverdgn. 
Thus there existed twelve or thirteen independent states within 
the same walls. If a person who had killed another escaped 
into another quarter he was &ee. Such, no doubt, was the 
condition of N^aucratis, though it was under the sovereignty of 
the Egyptian kings. 

The beginning of this Saitic dynasty, according to Hero- 
dotus, belongs to Olymp. xxvii. 3, that is B.C. 670, or the 
year 78 of the NabonaBsarian era, ^ " the time in which Assy- 
ria ruled over Western Asia and Syria, as &r as the frontiers 
of Egypt — shortly after the death of Sanherib: Upper A^ 
was already free." " This dynasty represents the restoration of 
Egypt, as the Sassanidae represent the restoration of Persia. 
Under Psammetichus and, after him, under Necho and Psam- 
mis, the kingdom rose again, and those Egyptians who had for- 
gotten the ancient splendour, may have imagined that they had 
attained a high degree of authority and power. The most 
powerful among the successors of Psammetichus, however, was 
Necho, whose reign was contemporaneous with the invasioD 
of the Scythians in Media and Assyria. " Egypt evidently 
adopted quite a different policy from the moment that it began 

" lluaslioDld probabl; tie Olpnp. 27, 2, tbot iBB.c. 671, or the jttix'17 of 
the Nabonassumn era, tu Niebahr places the conqneet of Egypt bj Cambjaes 
in Oljinp. 63, 3. — Ed, 

' "The jean of tbs Bgfp^iaii fcings in Africaniu and Manelbo, are ntterlj 
irreconcilable with tboee ia Herodotus ; so also the statemenu in Sjncellna, and 
still more bo those in EusebiaB, who altered dates according to his own hypo- 
tJieses. The ioni total, howerer, is not wrf diflerenL Between llriuika and 
Psammedcbns, Aiiiciuim hat onl? twen^-one yearst and if thej are added to . 
the Saitic djnas^, we obtain, according to his calcnlation, 150 jeaxa and six 
monibs. Eerodotos, on the other band, has U5 years from Fsammetichns 
to Cambytes. The diOerences occnr in the leigw of Apiie« and Necho." — 
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to fenn connexions with foreign nations; and it now endea- 
TOtired to subdue Syria." The invasion of the Scythians, 
which no doubt gave to the empire of Nineveh a &tal blow, 
was assuredly also one of the causes through which Nineveh had 
latterly lost its dominion over Syria. Traces of this occur in 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles, in the history of Josiah, 
who evidently reigns over the districts which had become 
' depopulated by the transplantation of the Ten Tribes, and 
exercised a kind of supremacy over those who had remained 
behind. He foresaw the impending danger, and turned hia 
attention to the East; there can be no doubt that he was 
already under the protection of Babylon, with which he had 
probably formed an alliance against Nineveh. Necho now 
undertook the subjugation of Syria, and it was there that 
Jo^h boldly attempted to check his passage, and at the en- 
counter near Megiddo, lost his life in battle. Jerusalem was 
plundered by the Egyptians, and aiW this victory Necho 
succeeded in subduing Syria as far as the river Euphrates. But 
there, while Nabopolassar was yet reigning, he lost a deci^ve 
battle near Gircesium (Carchemish, at the point where the 
Chaboras empties itself into the Euphrates) against the Babylo- 
nians, under the command of Nebucadnezar; and the defeat 
must have been very great, as from that time he made no 
fiirther attempt to maintain Syria, or as the Scriptures say, 
" the king of Egypt quitted hia kingdom no more." •*> 

Notwithstanding this loss, bis reign remained a period of 
greatness and splendour. He did not rest; but with the as- 
sistance of Greeks he caused ships to be built, an undertaking 
which was difficult for Egypt, because it had no timber, and 
no beams except those of the sycamore tree. This was in 
feet the reason why the rulers of Egypt always strove to make 
themselves masters of Syria, which is richer in excellent tim- 
ber than any other country. Egypt cannot maintain a navy 
without possessing Syria and Mount Lebanon; and without a 
navy Egypt is quite defenceless. In later times, too, the 
greatness of the Ptolemies depended upon their possessing 

'• " The feet that Egypt was not conquered bj Nebnc«dneiar, as might be 
inferred from Beiosnt and the Sctjptaies, Menu to be attested bjr the fete 
of the Jewish peo[4e : maaj of them fled before him into Egjpt without 
bdng oTertakea by ^ m , The acconnte of Herodotne, too, lea«e so donbt 
tbat Egypt was not taken, tboDgh the Babjloniana may have entered the 
caantij." — 1826, 
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Lebanon and the maritime towna of Plioenit^; and thej were 
powerless, as soon as they had lost them. The two dynasties 
of the Mamelukian Sultans likewise endeavouted to make them- 
Belvea masters of Syria, and their great predecessor Saladin had 
ruled over both coantries. 

After the victory over Necho, Nebucadnezar continued 
the war against Syria, and attacked Phoenicia with particular 
Tehemei)ce. 

I will not here discuss the question whether the Fhoenicians 
had come from the Persian Gulph, a tradition which is treated 
by modem writer as an undisputed fact, notwithstanding the 
great uncertainty which exists in the accounts of the' ancients 
on this point. " This tradition seems to suggest nothing else 
than that the Phoenicians had conmiereial settlements on the 
Persian Gulph as in other distant countries."" 

In the historical times we find them settled in a strange 
manner along the coast of Syria; they nowhere penetrate fer 
into the interior of the country, and although they are, in race, 
closely akin to the Syrians, they present at the same time 
essential differences from them. Their seats commence in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient town of Caesarea : their southern- 
most point ia Acca, and higher up we find Sidon, Tyre and 
Aradus, their three ancient capitals; &rther on we come to 
Tripolis, a colony of all these three cities, and thus their 
colonies extended along the coast as far as the Bay of Issus, 
where Myriandrus was their last settlement. 

The same Phoenicians also occur in Cyprup, where the 
Greeks did not establish themselves till a later period; and in 
the earliest times we find them scattered over most of the 
islands of the Aegean, where the tombs discovered by the 
Athenians, when they purified Delos, were full of Phoeni- 
cians ( ?).'* In the Island of Thasos there was a Phoenician 
colony; Cythera, off the coast of Laconia, was Phoenician; 
and the coasts of Sicily and the surrounding islands were 
occupied by a nimaber of Phoenician settlements long before 
the Greeks established themselves in those quarters. On the 
coast of Africa, beginning with Leptis, they possessed, between 
the two Syrtes, the three towns (the Tripolis), and inde- 
pendently of Carthage, which was of comparatively recent 
origin, they had occupied with their colonies all the ports as 
" Comp. Strabo, p. 786, c. " Comp. Tlmq'it i, 8; Herod. (T) 
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far as the frontiers of the empire of Algiers; and in very 
remote times they had extended their posscsBions in Sardinia 
and on the coasts of Spain, as far as Cadiz or Giadir, vhich 
was a mndi more ancient settlement than Carthage. 

The Phoenicians were thus a -wide-spread people, hut not- 
withstanding this great ezten^on, we strangely find no real 
root or stock of them; and this is one of the most mj^terious 
phenomena in history. The Phoenicians, indeed, posaessed 
subject countries, besides the Syrian coasts, but on Uiat coats 
the Phoenician population nowhere e^nds more than three 
or four English miles into the interior. There can be no 
doubt that the Pboemcians belonged to the race of the 
Canaanites; Sidon in particular appears in this light in Joshua 
and in Judges; the same is also visible from the genealogy; 
for, according to the passage of an ancient grammarian (in 
Bekker's Anecdota, p. 1181), Agenor is called a son of Chnas, 
which can be nothing else than a contracted form of Canaan. 
We may, therefore, suppose that the Phoenicians were 
Canaanites, who, being orerpowered in their own country of 
Canaan, clung to tie coast; and being pressed from withuit 
expended further and further along the sea, and sent out 
innumerable colonies. They first founded Tripolis, Berytus, 
etc., and then made themselves masters of the wealthy island 
of Cyprus. They accordingly resemble those plants, whose 
roots scarcely enter the soil, and yet spread all around &r and 
wide ; there are in fact plants requiring only the nutriment of 
water, and without sending their roots into the ground, thrive 
and flourish in the air. In like manner the Phoenicians also 
had in reality no firm ground under them.'* 

"The several towns governed themselyeB independently under 
kings; bow long the latter were hereditary we know not; 
but perhaps they were so until the dominion of the Persians. ' 

>* "The Eboenidaiis hwl hiMorie* going back to rerf ancieiit time& The 
bookg trf SaDchnnuUlioii, if tliej did exi^t at k11 in the Fboenidan language, 
were, it is true, not very old ; and they were probably onlj a forgery of Fhilo 
of Bjblos, who pretended to have, translated them ; bat there did exist ancient 
historical works. Tlie loss of tbe histot? of I^oenida by Menander of Epheansj 
who belongs to the ^me of the luccesson of Alexander, is very much to b« 
regretted. Jossphns has preserved some valuable fragments of it. If we pos- 
sessed that work, we shoald, with the sMiEtance of Bcrosus, Manetbo, and the 
books of the Old Testament, be able to irrive at most important results." — ISSe. 
Comp., on (he other band, L«et»r»* on Rom. Hitt, toL ii. p. 10. full. — En, 
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Tlie accounta of Menandet only suggest that they were elected 
&om one yevtn, and were not always kings, but sometimes only 
suffetes or judges. 

We liave no information wliaterer of tte relation existing 
among the towns themselves. It is possible that in ancient 
times they formed a confederacy, which seems to be attested 
by the success of thdr great undertakings; Sidon, Tyre, and 
AraduB perhaps stood in the relation of £ome and Latium." 

It ia a common opinion, that Tyre was a colony of Sidon; 
but this is by no means certain, for Tyre, that is, iraKoi Tvpw 
on the mainland must, according to the Phoenician statements, 
have been a very ancient city. It is quite a different question 
as to whether the account which Herodotus received from 
priests in a temple of Hercules at Tyre, are deserving of atten< 
tion, or whether they must be ascribed to the vaunting and 
lying deposition of the priests; this qu^tion I will not decide, 
for we know extremely little about the Fhoenicians. 



LECTURE IX. 

"The island of Cyprus, in Hebrew Chittira, was the nearest 
and moat important possession of the Phoenicians. We know 
nothing as to the popiilation which they found in that island; 
it is pcKsible that they may have been Cilicians, but to what 
stock the latter belonged, is likewise unknown. The Phoe- 
nicians established themselves along the coast, and founded 
Citium, which is the same name as Chittim. Cyprus is one 
of the most magnificent countries in the world, and abounds 
in the most varied productions; notwithstanding the very bad 
government of the Venetians, it was always very rich, but now 
it is a desert. It produced the most excellent timber, possessed 
rich mines of silver and copper, and the greatest abundance of 
all kinds of fruit," The importance of the Phoenician empire 
was heightened mainly by the fact, that being masters of Cyprus 
they were in possession of by far the greatest copper mines in 
the ancient world, which even now are unquestionably by no 
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means exhauated ; but if they were actively worked w^uld yield 
a licli produce. Cyprus, were it not that it is inhabited 
by barbarians, might yet recover its ancient importance. 
But it was not copper only of which they thus had the almost 
exclusive possession. Of all the metala, copper is most fre- 
quently found in a solid condition, whence it has been correctly 
inferred that it was the first of all metals that was wrought 
by man. It is easily worked and easily melted; it is moreover 
found in most mountains; but its application seems never- 
theless to have remained very limited, so long as the process 
of alloying it with tin or zinc was unknown ; for it is only 
through such an alloy that it becomes applicable to the endless 
variety of putpoaes for which brass was employed by the 
ancients, with whom brass supplied the place of steel. It can- 
not however be supposed, that the addition of zinc was an 
invention that was made at an early period of antiquity. As 
the ancients called latten spurious brass — tbey called it 
ipeixakicK, half-brass, mule-braes (in Theopbrastus) — the 
name seems to indicate that the alloy of copper and Mnc, and 
the reduction of zinc from calamine (oxyde of zinc) is a later 
invention, and that in the earlier times tin only was alloyed 
with it. In the most ancient bronzes extant, we always find 
in iact tin only, and no alloy of zinc : thus the ancient heavy 
Koman ases consist only of copper and tin, whereas the copper 
money under the Boman emperors contains zinc; the same is 
the case with the extant monuments and works of art. Now 
as brass was used by the ancients in such a variety of ways, 
and as tin is not found anywhere in the ancient world, except 
in Britain and a few districts of Germany which cannot be 
taken into consideration here, we »t once see the importance of 
the commerdal intercourse with Cornwall. The connection 
between Phoenicia and Britain was very ancient, and this was 
the reason why the Phoenicians founded Gades, as a staple of 
the commerce with Britain. The tin was exported from 
Britain in ships to Cadiz, and from the latter place it was 
carried further. This traffic was a real and important mono- 
poly. The commerce with Brit^ by land was afterwards 
carried on by the road fix>m Nantes on the Loire, Narbonne, 
Marseilles, and thence to Rome; but in the earlier times this 
line was altogether out of the question. The Phoenicians 
uuntuned tiieir monopoly with great cruelty, and thus it 
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became to them tUe source of immense wealth. But they not 
only had the excludve posaession of copper and tin; the art of 
fo'unding and working in metal also was better understood by 
them than by others. In the Books of Kings, Phoenician 
works of art are mentioned; and we see that Solomon em- 
ployed Phoenician brass-foundcis. On the other hand, they 
provided the western world with the products of Asia and 
Egypt, and this the more, as at that time Egypt had no navy 
of its own, while the Phoenicians were plentifully provided 
with timber for ships, from mount Lebanon. Wherever they 
settled and found mines, they showed the same skill as in 
Cyprus; such was the case in Thasos, on the Thracian coast, 
and in Spain, where tiey worked the mines long before the 
Carthaginians. 

The question as to whether there actually was a Phoenician 
colony at Thebes in Boeotia, has been doubted in modem times, 
like so many other points. I cannot comprehend how persons 
can question the expressly repeated testimony and the unanimous 
opinion of the ancients on this point. The name Cadmua 
(Kedem = East) and that of his sister Europa (Erev = West)' 
are Phoenician, and in the Boeotian dialect 1 have been struck 
by at least a trace of some Phoenician or Aramaic words. 
The Boeotian word Baffo (girl, daughter), for instance, which 
has no resemblance to any Grreek word, is almost identical with 
the Aramaic Ben, although I own that this may be a mere 
accident. " The Phoenicians did not plant such colonies for 
the purpose of extending their dominion; but they only sought 
points from which they might command their commerce with 
foreign nations." In like manner I am convinced, that how- 
ever mythical Cecropa may be, the belief of the ancients in an 
influence of Egypt upon Greece, and in an Egyptian colony, 
in Attica, is yet true, as well aa that an actual Egyptian immi- 
gration and settlement must have been the foundation of the 
fables about Danaus and Aegyptus. But we must place such 
events in those most remote perioda between which and the 
historical primordia there is no connection, " The greatest 
prosperity of Phoenicia belonga to a very early period; for 
when we meet them in history, the Greeks are rising, while 
the Phoenicians are sinking. Thus Thebes became Hellenic, 
and the Phoenician colonies in Thasos and Cythera disappeared 
even before the establishment of Greek settlements. In the 
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Homeric poems the Pboenicians appear as impostors and rob- 
bers, and betTFeen tkem and the Greeks there existed a bitter 
enmity. Solong.as they had the ascendancy in the Medi- 
terranean, the Greeks could not thrive. In the time of Solomon 
and David, Tyre under its king, Hiramj was still in its highest 
prosperity; and through their connection with Solomon, the 
Phoenicians were then enabled to carry on commerce with 
India and A&ica. I place their decay or rather decline in the 
time of Salmanazar, who led the tribes of Israel into Assyria. 
Menander makes the passing remark, that he carried on a war 
with Phoenicia, which was very injurious to Tyre ; he subdued 
several Phoenician towns whose situations were not so advan- 
tageous as that of Tyre.^ From this state of weakness we see 
how it was possible for the Greeks about Olymp. 25 to establish 
colonies in Cyprus, and how, in the reign of Sanherib, a Greek 
army appeared in Cilicia; for the Greeks then attempted to 
establish colonies on. the Cilician coast; and it is possible that 
they may have succeeded. The ancients, it is true, place the 
Greek colonies in Cyprus in very early times; but the story of 
Teucer is a. mere inference from the name Salamis, which no 
doubt is originally Phoenician. Salama signifies "the town 
of peace," and the Greeks identified it with their own name 
Salamb, and thus invented the connexion between the Cyprian 
and Greek Salamis. But although, in some places, the Phoe- 
nicians were repressed by the Greeks, and the great Phoenician 
fiictories in distant countries had become independent places, 
yet the nation, in the time of Nebucadnezar, enjoyed an un- 
common degree of prosperity and power. The Phoenicaans, 
and especially Sidon, manfiilly defended their independence 
against the Babylonian conqueror; but yet the ancient Tyre on 
the main land was lost after a protracted war, and its inha- 
bitants withdrew to the island, which, however, must not be 
conceived to have been previously uninhabited, since from 
the account of Herodotus it is clear, that the temple of Her- 
cules in that island was very ancient. The island, moreover, 
almost formed the port of Tyre, Nebucadnezar evidently had 
no navy at his command, for the Tyrians in the island main- 
tained their independence. " But the Phoenicians nevertheless 
came into a relation of dependence on Babylon, and their 
power was most severely shaken by Nebucadnezar. Their 

' Joseph. A^tiq. ix; 14. 
TOL. I. G 
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weakness is most clearly attested by the feet, that Egypt wa» 
enabled to form a navy, and under Amasis, to conquer 
Cyprus." 

How fer Nebucadnezar extended his conquests towards 
NineTeh, is not intimated by Berosue; some Greeks call him 
king of AMyria, Arabia, and the like. We may, howeTcr, 
reasonably suppose that, after the destruction of Nineveh, which 
was the work of the Median king, the whole of Upper Meeopo- 
tamia also fell into the hands of the latter, for the Medea came 
in contact with the Lydians. The AMyrians in Cappadocia and 
Pontus, who, even to the last, may have belonged to the 
empire of Nineveh, likewise seem to have become subjects of 
the Medes, at the time when Nineveh fell. The Medes came 
into collision with the Lydians on the river Halys, as early aa 
the leign of Cyaxares; during that collision, mention is made 
of the kingdom of Cilicia as a state independent of either of 
the two others; it maintained its independence even at the 
time when the Lydian power was at its height, and it seems 
to have submitted to the Persian monarchy in such a manner, 
that its kings remained vassal princes of Persia. For, in 
Xenophon's Anabasis, Cilicia ia described as a state under a 
king of the name of SycmnesiB, a general designation of kings, 
which also occurs in Herodotus' account of the conflict between 
the Medes and Lydians. The Lydians, however, seem to have 
even then ruled over Phrygia, and the narrative of Herodotus 
is somewhat confused, since we are led by it to believe, that 
Croesus was the first who extended the empire in Asia Minor 
aa &r as the Halys; whereas even Alyattes and Cyaxares had 
come in contact on that river. 

The Lydians are one of those nations whose history has been 
made extremely difficult and obscure by the confusion of those 
tribes which at different times inhabited the same country. 
Later writers call the ancient Lydians sometimes Meonians, 
and Eometimes Lydians. " Strabo alone expresses a doubt aa 
to the identity of the Lydians and Meonians, and they most 
certainly were not identical.' We here have the same phe- 
nomenon which we often meet with in antiquity, that a natioa 
which conquera a coimtry, deriving its name irtsn its previous 
inhabitants, is afterwards derignated by the name of the con- 
quered." The Meoaians stand to the Lydians in the same 
* Stiabo, 679 B. 
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rektion in wluch the Tyrrhenians stand to the Etroacans; 
they were the ancient inhabitants of Lydia, and heloDged to 
that race which is known under the general name of Tyr- 
rhenian Peksgians, as opposed to the Hellenes; they inhabited 
the coast of Asia Minor, at least as ikr a« the Maeander, and 
not only that coast, but also a great part of the interior. But 
we shall haTe occasion to f'peak of the Pelasgians further on, 
when we come to the origines Oraeciae. Under the name of 
Tyrrhenians, the Greeks comprise partly the inhabitants of 
the coasts of Italy from the Amo as far as Oenotria, and . 
partly those of the coast of Asia Minor (aflerwards Ionia and 
Aeolia), of the neighbouring islands of Lenmos, Imbros, and 
Samothrace, and also the Pelasgians occupying the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace. I am convinced that the inquiry 
about the Pelasgians must be looked upon as terminated.' The 
name Lydians does not occur anywhere in'tbe Homeric poems, 
it is £rst mentioned in the time of the elegiac poets. Mim- 
nermus speaks of them, and this is not to be wondered at, for 
they WCTC then a conquering people ; and in the poet's life-time 
took possession of Colophon, his native city. Lydians, it is 
true, had been in those districts even at an earlier period, but 
in the Homeric time they did not yet exist there. The 
Carians and Myraane were akin to them, and sister nations; 
and these three nations, the ancients say, proce^ed &om one 
conmion ancestor, and had a common language and religion. 
The Carians are the only one of these three nations in Asia 
that was known to Homer; neither the Lydians nor Mysians 
are mentioned by him there; and it is only kter writers that 
have given the names of Mysians and Phrygians to the inha- 
bitants of those countries, which, after the time of Homer, were 
inhabited by Mynans and Phrygians. Thus, even the tragic 
poets, as Sophocles, but especially Euripides, use the name of the 
Phrygians for that of the Trojans; and the Latin poets, follow- 
ing the example of the tragic or Alexandrian poets, call the 
Trojans Phrygians; witness Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. The 
same name occurs even in the fragments of Ennius, which ll 
natural enough, seeing that the tragic poets of Greece had 
used it in the same sense nearly 300 years before him. Thus 
Telephus is called by kter poets, both Greek and Roman, a 

* Corop. Niebnhr, Hitt. of Borne, i. p. 3S, foE ; Elein. Schrift rol, L p. 370, 
foU— £i>. 

02 
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Mystan; wfeile the son of TelephuB, in Homer,* is tlie com- 
mander of the Ceteians, a people which is unknown to us, as 
it was to Euatathius, and of which the ancient scholiasts and 
commentators, the Alexandrines as well as the Pergameniana 
(in Strabo), likewise knew nothing. But I have no doubt 
that Telephus the Heracleid was a Pelasgian, and that the 
Ceteians, as well aa the Meonians and the Teucriana in Troy, 
were a Pelasgian people. Migrations and conquests occurred 
in those districts no less than in countries where larger tribes 
. quitted their homes, " The Greeks were probably the first 
who pushed the Meonians into the interior of the country, 
where they were subdued by the Lydians." 

We do not indeed know where the Lydians dwelt before 
they subdued the Meonians, but I imagine that they lived in 
Asia MinoTj seeing that the Myaians and Carians also dwelt 
there. The Phrygians are said formerly to have inbabiled 
Thrace, and thence to have crossed over into Asia : a tradition 
which seems very credible ; and thb would suggest the follow- 
ing very probable connection : — their immigration pressed upon 
the Lydians, and the latter threw themselves upon the Meo- 
nians, while the Mysians advanced into the districts which had 
become depopulated by the destruction of the Teucro-Trojan 
empire. My belief in the existence of Troy and a Teucrian 
kingdom is as firm as that in the existence of Nineveh and an 
Assyrian empire; but I have no more belief in the historical 
nature of the Trojan war than I have in the story of Ganymede 
being carried off from Mount Ida, or of the judgment of Paris. 
The feet which forms the groundwork of the whole Trojan 
war, is a conflict between Hellas and the Teucro-Pelasgian 
kingdom, which ended with the destruction of the latter. 

As regards the stock of nations to which the Lydians 
as well as the Carians and Mysians belonged, we are per- 
fectly in the dark. " All we know of Lydian words is quite 
foreign to the Greek," and in Hke manner all the accounts 
of the ancients describe the Carians as a people differing in ita 
language from the Greek (Horn. Kapev ^ap^apo^voi) ; but 
although they were very different from the Greeks in their 
language, and especially in their religion, yet they shared in 
the resemblance of the institutions, which existed between the 
Greeks and so many other nations, " and were foreign to the 

' C%u.xi.521,aBonof TclcphiiE; in Alcoeiis, Telephus MmselC-— Ed, 
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barbarians." The despotism of Asia does not occur among tbo 
Carians, wbose institutions were as republican as tbose of the 
Greeks. In their own country, moreover, they were a vigo- 
rous and robust people, defending its liberty ag^nst the Per- 
sians as manfully as the Greeks. They consisted of a number 
of independent cities; that is, they had hereditary kings and 
popular assembliea. The Lydians, on the other hand, present 
in their institutions a stronger resemblance to the Asiatics; 
they formed a large state, and thereby afterwards lost the 
warlike spirit, for which Uiey had before been distinguished." 
But even among them, ^vXal and yevr] ore expressly mentioned, 
a &ct intimating, that they bad gentes or clans like the Greeks 
and Romans. " They also had ^parpiat, Greek games and 
Greek education. Respecting the Mysians little information 
has come down to ns. The Greeks connected with their name 
the idea of contemptibleness: Mvaar la^aroi." The Lydiana 
and Carians were talented nations; they cultivated the arts, 
and in their manners were by no means inferior to the civilis- 
ation of the Greets. Whether this was a common character- 
istic of the nations round the Mediterranean, or whether they 
acquired that civilisation through their conquest of the Tyrrhe- 
nian Meonians, the brothers of the Hellenes, I cannot say, and 
it is impossible to come to any certain conclusion upon this 
point. But it is a fact, that in the arts of life the Lydians 
were as iar advanced as the Greeks themselves; and the same 
was the case with the Pamphylians. The coins of these na- 
tions display Greek art in its highest perfection. There are, 
for example, very ancient gold coins, without inscriptions, but 
with the figure of a lion, which are found in Ionia and Asia 
Minor, and are brought into Europe from Smyrna; I believe 
them to be ancient Lydian coins, and I imagine that they are 
the same as those mentioned by Herodotus: other Lydian 
coins do not exist. The Lydians derived gold enough from 
the sand of the river Pactolus. Herodotus expressly says, that 
they were the first who coined money, and the rich presents 
which Croesus sent to the temples of Greece, show that they 
had abundance of gold. The lion was the talisman of Sardis; 
he was the offspring of an ancient king (Herod, i. 84), was 
carried round Sardis, and the city was thought impregnable 
in those parts round which the lion had been carried — ^just as 
Achilles was invulnerable in those parts which had been dipped 
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in the river Styx. Those coins show the beginning of a noble 
art, although ihey are very ancient, and may safely be assigned 
to the tame of Croestu. " The Corian coins, which, it ia true, 
belong to a somewhat later date, are of the most perfect beauty. 
The Carians used the ancient Cadmean alphabet, and wrote 
from the right to the left; that they wrote their own language, 
is clear from the inscriptions on their coins; but they do not 
appear to hare had a literature of their own. 

In the earliest period of Greek history, the Carians were a 
great nation; and we meet them every wbere as navigators and 
pirates." According to accounts which admit of no doubt 
(Thucyd. i. 4), they formerly inhabited the real Cyclades, at a 
time when the northern idands of the Aegean were occupied 
by Pelasgians. " Under the name of Leleges tfaey dwelt in 
the avyej(^ '£XXt£s." For this reason wa cannot consider 
them to have immigrated from the north, any more than their 
brethren, the Lydians and Mysians, who originally seem to 
have inhabited the country afterwards occupied by the Phry- 
gians. 

Wbile among the Carians and Lydians we meet with Greek 
institutions, the Phrygians are complete Asiatics, without a 
trace of Greek civilisation, of free cities, free constitutions, cor- 
porations, gentes and tribes, which form the basis of a free state 
in antiquity. The Phrygians are a people which was essentially 
governed in a despotic way, and hence in comparison with the 
Greeks, they are conceived from the earliest times as living in 
the condition of slaves. Not so the Lydians; they are free 
men, even when they live under the yoke of Persia.' " The 
importance of Phrygia belongs to an ante-historical period ; it 
then extended from the Hellespont to Cappadocia: whether 
Lesser Phrygia on the Hellespont was inhabited by Phry^ans, 
we know not. All Ve know about Phrygia, is that their 
country was governed by kings, the first of whom is esid to 
have been called Gordius, and that traditions of a veiy wealthy 
Phrygian king, Midas, were sometimes referred to Phrygia and 
sometimes to Macedonia. The Pamphylians and Lyoiane were, 
like the Carians, susceptible of free institutions ; the Lyciana 
formed a confederacy of twelve towns, which maintained them- 

* Tb.ti three paragraplu from p. 84, " As regards the stock of natbns," etc, 
down to this point hare been trtmsferred, the fint Itom Uie end of Lett. iX., 
aad the seeoud and QarA from the beginning of Lect. X. — Bd. 
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selves gainst tlie Lydians. The PisidiaiiH were a rude but 
free people." 

We read in Herodotus the st«teinent that the Lydians were 
goTeriied by two dynasties, that of the Heracleids, and that 
oftheMermnadae; and that the former ended with Candaules, 
and the latter began with Gygea. 2^ow mj conjecture is, that 
the Heracleids, ae a Pelasgian dynasty, were foreign to the 
Lydians, that the Mennnadae were real Lydians, and that the 
establishment of the latter dynasty was probably the time at 
which the K^nian rulers were overpowered and expelled by 
the Lydians. The Heracleids are called deso^idants of 
Heracles, through Kinus and Belus; and this either indicates 
that they wwe actually descended &om an Assyrian family, 
or it has no other meaning than that the Heracleid dynasty of 
the Pelasgian people submitted to the supremacy of the king 
of Nineveh, and thus connected itself with the race of Ninus 
and Belus. I must direct your attention to the fact, though it 
may be a mere accident, that the ancestor of the Meonian 
Heracl^ds is called Agron, and that the Tyrrhenian king of 
Caenina, whom Romulus slew, likewise bears the name of 
Acion. It is possible that there may be a connection in the 
ancient legends; but I can neither prove nor refiite it, for no 
man can do bo; and I know well that it is merely a matter of 
possibility, and that such things are ^very dangerous. To 
myself it b very probable, that the two dynasties repr^ented 
the two empires in that country — the Heracleids that of the 
Meonians, and the Mennnadae that of the LydiMis; but I 
woidd not lead you to take this hypothesis as something true: 
regard it only as a thing that is possible. 

" From Agron to Candaules, the son of Myrsus, a period of 
505 years is calculated to have elapsed; Candaules fell in an 
insurrection of Gyges, whose reign, according to Herodotus, 
began in Olymp. 16,4, that is B.C. 713, or the thirty-fifth year 
of the Nabonassarian era. This date, however, cannot be 
conffldered as chronologically accurate, as Gyges himself is 
mythical; this much, however, is certain, that he reigned 
about that time as king of Lydia, as Archilochua sang of him 
as a contemporary." But he is as little historical as hia 
contemporary Numa: so late does history begin, not only with 

• 'Besides thla Btatement of HerodotiiB respecting the period of (he Meno- 
oadae, there is jet aiuitlier in the second part of the Chronicle of Boeebiiu, 
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foreign nations, but with the Greeks themselves. The nations 
lived in an innocent enjoyment of life, unconcerned about 
recording their exploits. It is Highly remarkable to find a 
similar phenomenon among the Suliotes: their remotest his- 
torical recollection does not go farther hack than 150 years: 
they perform daily new feats, but do not think of historical 
records. Qyges oAen appears in popular traditions, and always 
in the character of a rebel." He is no other than the one 
mentioned in Plato's Republic ; and the story in Herodotus is 
evidently a translation of an ancient tale, so modified as to 
become probable. The principal point in the story is, that Gyges 
sees without being seen. He possesses a means of making 
himself invisible, and just as the hero in our national epic 
has his miraculous cap, so Gyges has a ring which performs 
that service for him. We may therefore suppose, that in the 
ancient story he once saw the queen by means of this ring. 
But the ring did not make him absolutely invisible, all de- 
pended upon the circumstance as to whether he turned the 
stone set in the ring towards the inside or towards the outside 
of the hand ; once, accordingly, having turned his ring in the 
wrong way, he was seen by the queen, who left him no other 
choice but either to alay her husband, Candaules, or (p die him- 
self. This is purely a piece of mythical poetry, and the version 
in Herodotus a popular tradition, in which the marvellous 
is translated into the extraordinary.^ It may, however, be 
regarded aa a feet, that it was Gyges who raised the Lydians 
to the rank of a ruling nation. 

Soon after this the Lydians appear as a powerful people, and 
the Greek cities on the coast seem to have experienced great 
changes through them. Even Gyges is saii to have conquered 

wMch, like the whole of ancient Greeb clironologj, in his tablea, is taken from 
AiricBiias, who derived it from ApoUodonis of Athens. In this passage of 
Edsebius, the beginning of the dynasty of the MennnadttB is placed twenty -two 
years later. The difference is, indeed, not great ; bat as bath fasve no leal 
histotj, we shall adhere to the statement of Herodotas- The Lydians, it 
shoold be obserred, had an historian of their owni XanthoB, the Lydian, wrote, 
probably in the time of Herodotus and Thncydides, a history of Us coontry in 
Ofeek. The genoineneaa of hia work baa been doabted ; but it seems to have 
been the more anthentic, the more its acconnts were contradictory to the Greek 
fables respecting the origin of the people." — 1 BSG. 

' These remarks on the story of Gyges have bean transferred to this place 
from a previoos part of this Lecture. — Bn. 
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Colophon, and to have subdued the Ionian, Aeolian, and all 
the other Greek towns. Before that time there is no mention 
whatever of those towns being subject to Meonian ox 
Lydian rulers. The Colophoniana at that period were very 
powerful, not only at sea by navigation and commerce, but 
also by land ; they were especially renowned for their numerous 
■cavalry, by means of which they ruled fer and wide in diat 
district. The Margites, whtse author belongs to Colophon, 
waa composed diiriug that period of prosperity. It is one of 
those places in Grecian story concerning the greatness of 
which, as in the case of Orchomenos, we have no historical 
accounts; but great recollections and monuments attest its high 
prosperity. It was the most powerful of the Ionian cities; 
Gyges toot it with the exception of its acropolis, and thence- 
forth it was an insignificant place. " The greater part of its 
inhabitants emigrated to Italy." The successors of Gyges 
followed in the same track, conquering one Greek town after 
another. Those towns evidently fell into decay during this 
period ; their prosperous d&ja were gone. It is possible that 
Sardis had been the capital of the Meonians, but it is certain 
that it occupied that rank among the Lydian towns. " It had 
a very strong acropolis; the precipitous rocks were crowned 
with a wall, like those in what are called Cyclopian towns. 
On the highest point stood temples and the royal palace, which 
were, no doubt, very splendid; in the plain below was the 
city, with its houses built of clay and wood, as was generally 
the case in the towns of antiquity." 



LECTURE X. 

While the Lydian kings extended their dominions, they 
themselves were visited by repeated inroads of the Treres and 
Cimmerians, whose invasions of Asia Minor are connected 
with the inroads of the Scythians into Media. But who would 
undertake to prove, that those Scythians who invaded Media, 
were the same people as the one which Herodojus knew under 
the same name to the north of the Euxine? They were one 
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of the nomadic nftUoas wliicli are peculiar to those parte of 
northern Asia, where nothing attachcB man permanently to a 
locality, where there ia nothing but plains and steppes, and 
where consequently nature herself has destined the nations to 
live as nomades. It is posaihle that they were the Scythians 
whom Heiodotas describes, but they may also have been other 
' nomadic peopleofakindredraee,dwGlling about Mount Cauca- 
sus, the Yolga and the Caspian. I will not dispute this; but an 
unbiassed inquirer cannot consider it probable, that they were 
Scythians Irom the Ukraine and the Crimea, who had made 
their way round Mount Caucasus through the passes of 
Derbend. The whole account of their expedition and retreat 
has in general, in its details, the appearance and characteristics 
of s fiction; but we must not on that account throw away the 
wheat with the chaff, by rejecting the whole account of the 
invaaon. Such things are traditions of nations speaking a 
foreign language, which have been propt^ted from mouth to 
mouth, and we must not forget, that Herodotus here does not 
give OS what he himself saw and could answer for. For there is 
the greatest di&rence between the geographical accoimts of 
nations whom he himself had virited, and the narratives which 
he gives as he heard them. Wherever he found a clear history 
which was communicated to him, he recorded it iaithfiilly 
and conscientiously ; but where he found unconnected naratlves, 
he confounded them, and forgot the chronology.^ 

Obscure recollectiona have been prraerved of the inroads of 
the Tieres and Cimmerians, whose commander is called 
Lygdamis, a name which is too much like a Greek word, not 
to be considered as interpolated. The Cimmerians traversed 
Asia Minor like the Gauls, captured Sardls, with the exception 
of its acropolis, ravaged the whole country, plundered the 
temple of Ephesus, and established themselves in several 
places, as the Galatians did in the mountains about Ancyra. 
They established themselves in particidar at Sinope, in 
an island which was well protected and spacious, and was 
connected with the main land by an iathmus. This island 
was their acropolis, there they collected their booty, and 
thence they visited Asia 'Minor in all directions, until in 
the end they were overpowered. The country was delivered 
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fiom tlie Cimmerians in the reign of King Aljattes of Lydia ; 
" whither they then turned their steps, ia unknown, and it 
would be too bold to make conjectures about their &te," 

The succession of the kings of the dynasty of the Merninadae 
is tbuB stated: Gygea, Aidys, Sadyattes, Alyattes,* Croesus. 
Their history is remarkable, inasmuch as they continued the 
conquest of the Greek citiea, which fell one after another, 
until Croesus is said to have subdued the whole peninsula as 
for as the river Halys, and to have completed the reductiMi of 
the Greet cities. He is even reported to have intended to 
build a fleet for the purpose of conquering the Greek islands 
in the neighbourhood. But I believe that more is referred to 
him than actually belongs to him, and that his predcessors had 
already extended their conquests farther. For the period of 
fourteen years which he is said to have reigned, is much too 
short for him to have accomplished all that is ascribed to him, 
and long before his time Allyattes had come into conflict with 
Cyaxares on the river Halys, evidently because the dominion 
of the Lydiaos extended thus for; and because the Median 
empire, aifler the conquest of Nineveh likewise extended as &x 
aa that river, A total eclipse of the sun is swd to have occurred 
on that oGcesion; but M. Oltmanns has calculated, that this 
eclipse cannot have been a total one for those countries. It 
has probably been connected in an unjustifiable and arbitmry 
manner with the wars between Alyattes and Cyaxares, 
Herodotus indeed errs in many respects, as in his account of 
the journey of Solon to Croesus; tor I believCj that Solon did 
not live to see that time, and that be vras not contemporary with 
Pisistratus "and the reign of Croesus," consequently that 
journey must be a mere fic^n, and a blunder has been com- 
mitted in synchronising the events. The observations of 
eclipses of the sun, moreover, made by the Babylonians after 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, are recorded in the Babylonian 
canon {Olymp, 60, 1)*; and the date of that conquest is 

* " Herodotaa relates that an immeiue mound of eartli was raised in lionooi 
of Aljattes, somellung like the Me^can pjramidi. Mr. Eanis, the British 
CoDsnl, who had been edncAted at Smjina, relaMd to me that tJiera still existed 
a ooand, which, he was perfectly convinced, was the same as the one men- 
tioned by HerodotDS." — 1626. 



' According to the sjstem, bj which the jear at the a 
which a prince ascends the throne, ia coonted as his first; so (hat Cjms took 
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thereby as firmly established, ae the capture of Moscow or 
Paris; for by it all the observations of the sun and moon were 
fixed. If we make our calculation according to this, it is 
impossible that the above-mentioned eclipse of the sun should 
have occurred during the war between Alyattes and Cyaxares. 
The eclipse, it is true, did occur, but I maintain that it has 
been referred to that war between Lydia and Media only by 
tradition, and without any historical ground.* 

With the exception of Cilicia and Syria, Croesus ruled over 
the whole peninsula like a renowned king and mighty con- 
queror in a mythical tradition; and he does not appear as 
a man who was not brought to his senses until his misfortune 
and fall, but as a wise, mild, and beneficent prince, who was 
beloved even by the Greeks over whom he ruled. His do- 
minion over the Greek cities did not reduce them to the con- 
dition of Eastern servitude; they were indeed obliged to send 
him their contingents, to pay tribute, and obey his will; but 
in their internal af&irs they were left undisturbed, and the 
greatest prosperity of Miletus belongs to this very period of 
Lydian power, so that we may assume the Lydian yoke to 
have been very light. Croesus was the first foreign prince 
who, aiW the fell of the Teucrian kingdom, founded, in the 



Babylon not in his first year (210 of the Nabon, era), but in the last year 
of Nabonnedtts (S09 of the Nobon. em). Compare Eiem. Schrift. loL L p. 222. 

* The doubts which Miebuhr here Taises i^nst connectiag Tluiles' eclipse 
of the Bun with the bnttle between AyUttes and Cjtaaiet, caa be referred only 
t-o tlie fact that the edipee calculated by Oltmanns, and belonging to the 30^ 
of September, 610 B.C. (AbhaiiJL da- Berlin. Acad, der WUamieh. 1812 and 
13) was not ignite a total one. la all other reepecta it harmonises very well with 
Niebnhr's chronological scheme, aa the following table ahews: 

B.C. 634, Cyasares. 

B.C. 6S6, Sadyattes. 

B.C. 6as, Conquest of Nineveh. 

B.C. 6U, Aljattes. 

B.C. 610, Eclipse of the sun (battle, marriage of Astyages with 
the daughter of Alyattes). 

B.C. 59S, Astyages. 
If there are difficulties in this chronology, as, for example, in regard to the 
doretion of the mle of the Scytluaas, they are not connected with that eclipse 
of the sun, and had no weight with Niehuhr, as he considers the succession of 
the Median kings, according to Herodotus to be mythical (see abore, p. 34, 
foil.); and he does not in ^t mention these difficulties. — Ed. 
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vicinity of Greece, a miglity empire; and the first prince who 
was proud of the appellation of ^iXiXXijv: a pheaomenoD 
which ia often repeated in subsequent history; for kings even 
of the interior of Asia, nay, as tar as India, were proud of 
receiving the title of <fu\^kXtjv, and adopted the manners and 
arts of the Greeks. The age of Cioesus was also fevourable 
to the development of the arts. Every one knows his liberality 
towards the temples of Greece, which may have arisen from a 
religious feeling ; but we cannot fail to perceive in it a barbarian 
anxious for higher culture, to whom it was a matter of interest 
'to win the affection and esteem of the Greeks, and to whom 
the praise and applause of the Greeks were more valuable than 
the jewels of hia crown. What was said by Alexander : "O 
ye Athenians, how much I do, how much I endure, to win 
your praise !" baa been felt hy many other b^barian princes of 
later times, whose pride it was to be beloved and praised by the 
Greeks; but Croesus exhibits the first example of this feeling. 

If the Median empire had remained as it was, if its rival 
Babylon had retained its dominion over all Assyria and 
Phoenicia, and if the Median empire had continued to extend 
over Media, Upper Arfa, Armenia, but only with a weak 
power over Upper Asia, as has been the case so often, — if, I 
say, these relations had continued only one generation longer, 
the kingdom of Croesus would have become so much consoli- 
dated, that he would have been beyond all danger, and might 
perhaps have defied even the Persians under Cyrus. He did 
indeed perceive the danger which threatened him from that 
quarter, and be knew the importance of the Greeks, as well as 
the sivperiority of their tactics, and therefore concluded alli- 
ances with them, e^cially with the Lacedemonians; and had he 
been able to meet the Persians with some Greek mercenaries, 
he might perhaps have saved his kingdom. But circumstances 
were un&vourable to him; the practice of serving as mer- 
cenaries among the Greeks was just then on the decrease, in 
comparison with what it had been before, and while formeriy 
it had been very easy to find adventurers ready to seek their 
fortunes in distant countries, just as 150 years later there were 
in Greece thousands of men ready to serve any one who would 
make use of them, — it waa just then extremely difficult to en- 
gage Greek troops as mercenaries. Greece had at that time 
sent out the surplus of its population as colonists; there was 
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tlien no over-population; it was a period of increaung pros- 
perity and development — and Croeaua was overpowered by the 
Pereians. 

Cyaxares was succeeded by Astyages in tlie government of 
bis hereditaij kingdom of Media. In bis reign tbe Persians 
are first mentioned, and in sucb a manner, that it cannot be 
doubted tbat even then tbey formed an independent kingdom, 
comprising the province of Farsistan connected, perbaps, with 
Kerman, as was tbe cafe afterwards in (be lime of Uie Par- 
thiana. Tbe name of tbe Persians is very indefinite; in later 
times it became so extended that it was synonymous witb tbe* 
inhabitants of tbe vast Per^an empire ; but in tbe earlier times 
the Greeks designated by that name only tbe inhabitants of 
Farsistan, and in a somewhat wider sense, those of Cbusistaa 
(of which Suaa was tbe capital) and Kerman also. ^ Ko one 
will doubt that these nations belonged to one and tbe same 
race, tbougb the inhabitants of Farsbtan are more particularly 
called the Persians. This limitation of the name has been 
carried too far; I formerly did so myself, when in speculating 
on the history of nationa I occupied myself with tbe study of 
Eastern languages, and was studying Persian with great plea- 
sure. At that time 1 was very much overwhelmed by doubts 
and difficulties in consequence of tbe remarks of Persian 
grammarians on tbeir dialects. It is quite impossible to 
remove all difficulties. I hope that sound criticism will yet be 
able to determine what Persian dialect was spoken under tbe 
Saasanidae; as yet this has not been ascertained, although 
several persons in England might easily do so very satisfac- 
torily. In the pre&ces to the Persian lexicographers eight 
dialects are mentioned, and I, like most others, imagined, that 
all these languages proceeded from Farsistan, and were dialects 
of the gradually spreading Persian language. But this notion 
is assuredly &lse; the Persian Was &r more widely spread. 
The ancient inhabitants of Iran as &r as Cborassan and 
Sistan, were all of the Persian stock, and that stock extended 
even as fiir as Bokhara, before it was taken by the Tartars, 
" as in iact even at present, according to tbe accounts of 
* Rerodotiu indeed Bpeaks of tbe Psrraaiu nnder Cp'iu as if thej bkd Iksq 
the inh&biUntB of a imaU canton, who might easily be sBMinbled in one placei 
hat thisia an illiuion of the hialonau, who did not penetrate into Asia forther 
than Babflon, and to whom conseqaentl; all tbe coimtheg eaO, of that dtj 
were nnknown."— 1S36. 
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intelligent trdTelleTB, there are Peisiana liTing in a state of 
oppression, as &r as the river Oxus." In those countries the 
genuine Persian htnguage was spoken then as it is now; hut 
together with it there existed the mixed languages, called the 
Pehlvi and Pushtoo languages. The Pehlvi is a mixture of 
Assyrian and Persian, and has some resemblance to the Ian- 
guage of the Kurds ; its grammar is derived from the Persian, 
but there is a strong admixture of Syro-Araraaic roots. Of 
the other hinguage, spoken bj the Afghans (the Pushtoo), I 
have only a very imperfect notdoa; we have a work upon it 
by a German, but he is not a thorough philologer. The 
Iranic character strongly prevails in this language. 

The Zend was probably a living language among the Medea, 
for it must have been a living language somewhere; it is a 
Bifit«r-language of. the Sanscrit, but its words are more 
numerous, and more of a polysyllabic character. The Medes 
and Persians were essentjally different nations. There is a great 
difference between the Pertdans under the Sassanidae and those 
under Cyrus : under the former, much that was peculiar and 
originally Persian, but had been crushed by the influence of 
the Medee, was set free and allowed to develop itself- It was 
among the Medes that the religion of Zoroaster either sprang 
up, or was at least developed as a system ; and to them the 
Magi belonged. The Persians first received this religion from 
them. The present fire-worshippere, on the contrary, admit 
no proselytes to their religion. It is a remarkable iact, that 
the religion of the Medes gained the upper-hand among the 
Permans also. Among the Medes, the Magi w^e the ruling 
tribe; whence we may infer that they were foreign emigrants 
who had conquered the other Medes; even Herodotus distin- 
guishes the iyivta of the Medes. These Magi were looked 
upon by the Persians with a national aversion, but notwith- 
standing this the latter adopted theii religion, and, what is 
still more surprising, they professed it with great zeal and &ith. 
In oomraemoratioc of the murder of the Magi, th^ celebrated 
a festival under the nameof theMagophonia; and yet, strange 
to saj", they zealously observed their religion. It seems very 
probable to me, that the Zend was the language of the 
' Magi, and that they came into Media as conquerors. There 
can be no doubt, that there was some connectim between the 
genuine Medes and the Armenian ( ?) people, hut more we cannot 
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Bay; all tlie rest is only matter of conjecture. Tliere is often 
a great difference between the languages apoken by the same 
people; tribes that live in close contiguity often speak different 
languages, and there are some languages which are spoken 
exclusively by certain families. Thus the inhabitants of valleys 
speak a language very dififerent from that of the mountaineers; 
and the language of the Dilems is even now quite different 
from the Persian. This is a subject for linguistic investigation, 
which will throw much light on history. There is a great 
similarity between the Slavonian and Persian languages in 
their substantives, and, what is still more important, in the 
particles also; "for it is not these latter, but the substantives 
tliat are usually adopted from one language by another." It 
is also surprising, that a bitch, "for which, according to 
Herodotus, the Persian name is gpaco," is sipiilarly called in all 
the Slavonic languages; and that the name of the Sauromatae 
in Slavonic signifies " northern Medes." But we must dis- 
tinguish between the mass of the nation and its ruling tribe; 
and here, too, it is clear, that the stock of the Medes and that 
which spoke the Zend, were very different. 

It is well known that the history of Cyrus (his name signifies 
" the sun," Koresh, Churahid) has come down to us in two very 
different versions, that of Herodotus and that of Xenophon. 
No rational man in our days can look upon Xenophon's hbtory 
of Cyrus in any other light than that of a romance ; and when 
this is conceded, I believe that every one, who has a right 
appreciation of antiquity, will consider it as a wretched and 
silly perfonnaiice. It was not Xenophon's intention to deceive, 
he did not at all intend to write a history, or to give it out as 
a history, but it is as clear as day-light, that his object was to 
write a political novel in the form of the history of a king. 
His Cyrus is as little the Cyrus, or Coresh, of history, as the 
Usong of the great Haller is the true ruler of the Turcomans. 
The account in Herodotus is very different; but were we to 
conclude that, whereas Xenophon's narrative is a £ction, that of 
Herodotus is altogether and strictly historical, the conclusion 
woidd be extremely unfortunate. The logic of many people 
is indeed a strange thing, and there have been historians who 
thought such a conclusion quite correct. Herodotus, too, in 
this case, deserves no more credit than he does in the sequel of 
the Persian history; the whole accoimt of Smerdis, Darius, 
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and Cambj'Sfs, is only a populiir legend, which he heard and 
introduced into his work ; and it is of no hietorical value. If 
any one takes all this as genuine history, I must beg of him 
also to treat aa an historical fact the dream which pursues 
Xerxes,, and in the end discovers that it has addressed the 
wrong man. My belief and my conviction is, that Herodotus 
in these cases relates popular traditions. 

This only ia historically true, that the daughter of King 
Astyages of Media was married to Cambyses, a vassal prince, 
or some Peman of rank. Now it may, indeed, be true (for it 
has quite the appearance of an Oriental affair), that Astyages, 
when hia daughter was delivered of a son, resolved to cause the 
child to be milrdered, in order to rid himself of all apprehen- 
sions; but that he was deceived, and that by an exchange the 
boy was saved. But one is sorry to see Herodotus attempting 
to reduce the marvellous tale of the Persians to something that 
seems probable; it happens to him, however, occasionally, that 
be reduces that which is supernatural into something trivial. 
The Persians believed that Cyrus had been reared in the 
mountidns by a she-dog; but Herodotus metamorphoses her 
into a woman, just as some Bomans did their she-wolf. 



LECTURE XI. 

Philologebs need not be exhorted by roe to read Herodotus 
again and again; to him I refer you for the story of Cyrus. 
It cannot be my intention here to repeat hia inimitable nar- 
rative, compared with which any account of mine would be 
worthless and defective. If I were not convinced that the 
story of Astyages and Cyrus, such as it is related by Herodotus, 
does not in any degree approach to history, I should certainly 
relate ittoyou; but judging of it afl I do, I see no possibility 
of extracting what is historical from that beauti^ popular 
tradition. 

The historical portion in the tradition about Cyrus, in my 
opinion ia, that he roused the Persians to an insurrection 
against the ruling Medes; and ^t probably not only the 
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mhabitanto of Farsistan, but more or less, all the Persian tribes, 
Bupported the inBurrection. The MedeB, under Aatyages, were 
defeated in the open field ; Astyages became the prisoner of 
his grandson, and all Media fell into the hands of Cyrus. The 
supreme power was thus transferred to the PeTsians (B.C. 558). 
The Medes aBerwarde repeatedly, or at least twice, attempted to 
shake off the yoke and recover their power; firat in the time 
of Darius Hystaspis, and secondly in that of Darius Nothus, 
but each time to no purpose; for their undertakings were 
crushed. " The year of the destruction of the Median empire 
;A may be assigned to Olymp. 55, 3, or the year 190 of the Nabo- 
nassarian era; this is at least a date which for general purposes 
may be ret^ned." 

As the Eastern nations were destined to live under an absolute 
despotism, it seems to us a difficult question to decide how far 
a nation could feel an interest in the supremacy of its own 
race or that of another. We might believe that the Assyrians, 
Medes, and Persians, were all equally under the same absolute 
power of their princes; but there was nevertheless a difference. 
Although there are some few instances in Peraian history, of 
Medes having been raised to the highest dignities (as was the 
case in the Prankish empire, after the conquest of the Romans 
by the Germans, when a Roman was placed by the Prankish 
kings on an equality with a Frank, and sometimes even above 
him), yet the supreme command in the provinces, and other 
high offices, were entrusted only to men of the Persian nation, 
and the contrary was done only by way of exception. Another 
common practice was to exempt the ruling nation from the 
necessity of paying taxes, which were levied only on tlie 
subject tribes. Now it is expressly stated that the Persians did 
not pay any land-tax, which otherwise is very high and 
oppressive in Asiatic countries. Many institutions in the 
East have remained unchanged under the Mahommedans; 
and such has been the case also with the land-tax, and the ideaft 
respecting landed property. The sovereign from ancient times 
has always been regarded among the Asiatic nations as^the real 
owner of the soil, and its cultivator as a tenant at will, who 
cultivates his piece of land only so long as it pleases his 
mftster, and has to pay a certain portion of the produce. " This 
arrangement, which bears a great rraemblance to the possesion 
of ager pvblicua among the Romans, is found in India, Persia, 
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among the Gartha^ianB, and therefore also in Phoenida." The 
tax was not always the same, but always stood in proportion to 
the produce. In some provinces it connsted of half the pro- 
duce of the land, in others only a quarter either of the net or 
the gross produce ; in India it amounts to one-half of the net 
produce; at Carthage it was one quarter; in Egypt one-fifih; 
and in Judaea, at the time of the Syrian kings, one-third. In 
such cases as that related of Joseph, who advised Pharaoh to 
aTaU himself of the faminefor the purpose of purchasing the land, 
the land-tax is not general ; the two military castes in Egypt 
never paid taxes on their lands, diey were aTeXeii. Such 
was the case throughout the Persian empire, the agricultural 
tribes paying a certain portion of their produce, while the 
Persians themselves were exempt iiom the tax. " This is the 
meaning of the term areXet? or ikevdepot, when applied to 
the ruling nation in opposition to the subject tribes; political 
freedom was out of the question with the one as well as with 
the other." In like manner, there can be no doubt that 
before the time of Cyrus, the Persians were obliged to pay 
tribute to the Medes, while the latter themselves were exempt, 
imtU at an after-period circumstances were reversed.' 

During the summer months, the Ferman kings resided at 
Ecbatana, the capital of the old kings of Media ; while they 
spent the winter in Ghuslstan, at Susa, on the water Ulai, 
where in summer it was too hot and unhealthy. However, 
as is clear from the monuments of Persepolis, they did not 
entirely forsake the country of their ancestors; for those 
splendid monuments sufficiently attest, that, when at the 
height of their power, the kings had their palaces iJiere, and 
that there they were not only buried, as we know from ancient 
writers, but that from time to time they also resided there. 
For it is a fact established beyond a doubt, that those monu- 
ments belong to the Persian dynasty which was founded by 
Cyrus and restored by Darius. " The names which St. Martin 
and Grotefend have deciphered in the inscriptions ofPersepolie, 
perfectly agreee with the names in Herodotus, and with those of 
the Ptolemean canon ; the names of Xerxes and Darius appear 
in forms which are quite in accordance with the Zend 
langu^e." 

' The vhole of thia parftgnph hoa been transferred to this place frwn tlie 
b^^iug of the Lecture. — 'Ed. 

b2 
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Oriental accounts indeed place the erection of these mona- 
ments at an earlier period, some ascribing them to queen HomEU, 
the Persian Semiramis, and others to Jemahid, a fabulous king 
of the ancient Persian dynasty ; but all these Persian accounts of 
the ancient dynasties of the Piehdadians and G^aniaos do not 
in the least deserve to be legarded as historical. Of the 
dynasty of Cyrus and Darius, and the whole succession of 
kings whom we know through the Greeks, and who are 
assuredly strictly historical, they know scarcely anything, and 
have only the names of two Dariuses. It was, therefore, one 
of the most deplorable aherrationB of partiality for men's own 
occupations, when, during the latter half of last century, men 
otherwise deserving of esteem, fell into the unfortunate mistake 
of attempting to vindicate the authority of the Persian lists <^ 
dynasties of Shah Nameh, Firdusi, Mirchond, and others, as 
being greater than that of the accounts of the Greeks, It is 
true, these poetical kings occur in the books of Zend-Avesta; 
that Jemshid, Feridun, and other ancient kings are mentioned 
in them; it is also true, that the accounts of these dynasties 
are ancient, and not inventions of Firdusi; but they do not 
on that account belong less to ancient tradition and poetry, 
than Hugdietrich and Wolfdiotrich, the heroes of our Helden- 
buch, or than the heroes of the lay of the Tiibelungen, who do 
not belong to history at all. In my former lectures, I have 
given an account of these Persian traditions concerning their 
dynasties, but I now pass them over, because I believe such an 
account to be superfluous. They belong to a sphere quite 
difieient from that of history; "and stand to it in the 
relation in which the romances about Charlemagne stand to 
bis life by Eginhard." Although they are of a strange and 
&ntastic character, yet they contain much that is truly poetical, 
as, for example, the stories of Bustam. It is quite a fruitless 
undertaking to attempt to reconcile these dynasties with those 
of As83aia, or Media and Persia, from Caiumarrath, the 6rst 
man, down to the king corresponding with Darius Codo- 
mannus; I wili leave it to others to speculate upon them. 
Those who have made the attempt, have always attached too 
much weight to the history of Ctesias. The fantastic distortions 
of history extend even to Alexander, whom they describe as a 
half-brother of Darius, and whom the queen is said to have repre- 
sented to Philip as her son ; so that, if Philip's son had obtuned 
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the dominion, a ^milj half Persian wouJd have been thought to 
have ascended the throne. The Egyptians had a eimilar stoij 
about Alexander, as we learn from an Alexandrine populai work, 
which, irom a Latin translation, has been turned into modem 
Greek. According to it. King Nectanebo of Egypt was a 
magician, who transferred himself to Macedonia, and there 
became the father of Alexander, who is accordingly regarded 
us an Egyptian. Thus conquered nations endeavoured to show 
that the oonqneror was one of themselves. 

The succession of the kings, such as it is given by Hero- 
dotus, may unhesitatingly be taken as certain and historical, 
and if contradictions appear to occur in the " Persians" of 
Aeschylus, where the succession is different, this is indeed 
surprising, but cannot afiect the credibility of Herod<5tus, and 
we must foUow him. I am satisfied on this point by the 
Babylonian Canon in Ptolemy, in which all the kings are 
mentioned, with the dates of their reigns, and in the reign of 
each are recorded the eclipses of the sun and moon with their 
exact dates, which can still be identified by astronomical cal- 
culations. The succession of the Persian kings from the time 
of CjruB, therefore, is perfectly well established ; but in regard 
to the history of the first kings, the case is different, especially 
in regard to Cyrus and hb conquests, for I am by no means 
■ inclined to consider them as historical. This much only is 
certain, that Cyrus extended hb kingdom, and subdued all 
nations from the Hellespont to the Oxus, nay, as far as the 
frontiers of Arabia and Egypt, even to Pelusium. This is a 
feet which cannot be doubted. 

The empire of the Medes, then, had passed over into the 
hands of Cyrus : this expression is quite peculiar to, and com- 
mon among the Greeks, and is also applied to Alexander and 
the Macedonians. The Persians, who had originally been a 
veiy free people, even in their relation to their kings, now 
gradually began to submit to Oriental despotism, and thus 
entered the condition of the other nations which lived in a 
state of servile dependence. This bears the greatest resemblance 
to the condition of the German tribes after the migration of 
nations. The Franks were extremely free; their kings belonged 
indeed to a certain ruling family, but were, nevertheless, 
elected. But when they dwelt scattered in Gaul, when the king 
levied a tribute on the provincials for his table, and when he 
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received large sums and estates as presents, the free-bom Franks 
were eager to satisfiy the kiDg's demands for his tablein the same 
manner as his subject people; and thus there arose a condition 
of dependence among the Franks which coexisted along with 
their legal freedom. The same also occurs in the case of the 
Norman barons, who were quite free in their relation to the 
tings, but became dependent through the fiefe which they 
received from them. Such was the case with the Persians; 
they were, on the whole, a free people ; and tlie <^iA,^ of the 
Pasargadae, to which the Achaemenidae belonged as a yevot, 
were the ruling tribe among them; they were free like the 
Dorians. But as the kings, through their sovereignty, acquired 
great power, as they had to dispose of satrapies, and possessed 
an army consisting of all the subject nations, they could treat 
the Persians like their other subjects, and thus it came to 
pass, that at last the Persians lost all their freedom. 

Wben, in the East, one dynasty, which, like the Median, 
ruled over all other nations, was overpowered, all the property 
which it had possessed, all its provinces, etc., passed over into 
the hands of the new masters. Such was the case here also. 
The Assyrians and all the nations that were dependent on, and 
conquered by them, obeyed the Medes. When the Medes 
were overthrown, all those nations, as a matter of course, 
remained under the dominion of Cyrus. But Babylon had 
been independent of Media, and was, therefore, subjugated by 
him, not without great exertions; when he commenced the 
war with the Lydians, he was not yet master of Babylon. The 
fact that Syria waa then dependent on Babylon, may be inferred 
from the circumstance, that the Tyrians not long before the 
reign of Cyrus, after an internal revolution, in consequence of 
which suffetes bad taken the place of the ancient dynasty of 
the kings, sent to the government of Babylon to request that a 
prince should be sent to rule over tbem. This we see from 
the highly important fragments of the history of Tyre in Jose- 
phus. It is clear that the kings of Babylon had compelled 
the family of the Tyrian princes to live with them in their 
city and to be at their disposal, that they might always be 
able, in case of the reigning king at Tyre exciting their 
mistrust, to send a pretender to the crown accompanied by 
Babylonian troops. Now if Tyre was in this relation of de- 
pendence, there can be no question that the whole of Syria, 
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DaraasGUfi, Hemath, and all the intermediate coimtries and 
pcovincoB, were in the same condition of dependence. 

According to the account of Herodotus, Croesus commenced 
the war against Cjrua, " by attacking the Cappadocian Syri-. 
ans." It has often happened at a critical moment, that he vrho 
ia threatened by a powerful enemy, and is wavering in the 
uneasy expectation of hia approaching iate, fancies that he 
would only afford greater advantages to his powerful rival by 
awaiting his attack, and sees his only safety in anticipating 
him, and making the attack himself; and such also was the 
case of Croesus. Herodotus' account of the course of the war 
has the strongest marks of a popular tradition, and ia in itself 
improbable; e.p. the statement that the Lydians, after the loss 
of a battle against the Persians, thought they would arrange 
matters very comfortably, return home, and prepare themselves 
better. Thereupon, it ie said, the old army was disbanded; 
but Cyrus suddenly penetrated through Cappadocia and Phry- 
gia into Lydia, and unexpectedly appeared before Sardis, ere 
Croesus could advance again and assemble a new army. These 
are tales which are worthy of a poetical legend, and suited to 
it: " the splendid stories in Herodotus of the recollection of 
Solon's warning, and how a miracle of Apollo saved the life 
of Croesus, were assuredly not invented by him." But we 
must conSiie ourselves to assuming as certain and as historical, 
that Croesus lost a battle, that Cyrus advanced to Sardia, that 
its citadel fellj and the city was taken; and that for many a 
year afterwards Croesus lived at the court of the conqueror. 
Even Cambyses respected him as a fallen prince, and often 
consulted him on account of his wisdom. According to a 
genuine Oriental mode of thinking, he submitted to his destiny 
with a belief in its fatal necessity, and was a faithful servant of 
his master. — " The year of the taking of Sardia is important 
for ancient chronology; it is known to ua pretty accurately 
&om the Parian marble, according to which it belongs to 
Olymp.59,2, that is the year 205 of the Nabonassarian era, or 
B. c. 543, Hieronymua and Eusebius give a wrong year. 

The conquest of Sardis and Lydia was at the same time 
accompanied hy that of the other nations of Asia Minor, of the 
Mysians, .Phrygians, and Paphlagonians, who had no other 
thought but to obey the ruler whom fete had given them. The 
Greeks of the Ionian, Aeolian and Dorian cities, however, felt 
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differently. They, like the free Cariana and Lyciana — the 
latter had not been subject to Croesus — were resolved to defend 
their freedom against the new conqueror. They may have 
relied on the great distance of the capital of his empire, and 
thought that they should be better able to assert their inde- 
pendence against bo distant an enemy, than against the neigh- 
bouring Lydians, who could bring their whole power to bear 
upon them. But they were disappointed in their expectations; 
one Greek city after another was obliged to submit after an 
heroic defence; and some of them experienced the terrors of 
an Asiatic conquest, with all its barbarity and cruelty. " The 
Phocaeans quitted their country and founded Velia. The 
other cities retained their autonomy, and were only obliged to 
pay a Sa<rfi6<} ; they remained ffourishing and wealthy, but 
the truly free spirit of Greeks obviously disappeared under the 
Persian rule." 

Cyrus thus subjugated more of Asia Minor than Croesus had 
possessed. Lycia also was overpowered by him; the king of 
Cilicia recognised hia supremacy, and thus became one of the 
vassals of the king of kings. The Lydians afterwards tried to 
cast off' the Persian yoke, and to recover their ancient inde- 
pendence; but their undertaking failed, and the yoke only 
became harder and heavier. " Their arms were taken from 
them, and they were compelled to limit their attention to the 
augmentation of their prosperity. But whenever this is the 
only thing a nation has to attend to, all is lost. "What Hero- 
dotus relates about the change in their manners, is nothing but 
the result of that decree." 

After this Cyrus undertook the subjugation of Babylon. 
" The great war between Babylon and Egypt, which Berosus 
mentions under the form of a revolt of the satrap of Egypt 
and Syria, belongs to the end of the reign of Nabopolaasar. 
Nebucadnezar had been sent by hia fether against the Egyp- 
tians, and while he confined them within their boundaries, 
I4abopolassar died, and the succession was disputed; but when 
Nebucadnezar speedily returned to Babylon, his right was 
acknowledged (b. C. 606). Nabopolassar had reigned twenty- 
one years," and Nebucadnezar then occupied the throne for 
forty-three years, which admirably agrees with the account of 
the Scriptures. In the eighteenth yeai of his reign he de- 
stroyed Jerusalem, 
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The jeais of tlie reigns of Nabopolflssar, Kebucadnezar and 
the other kings of Babylon down to its conquest by Cyrus, are 
perfectly well known ; and I place moie confidence in their 
chronology than in that of the fiomau emperors during the 
third century, where, with good reason, one may be in doubt 
in regard to whole years.' As we have here precise etatements, 
the destruction of Jerusalem can be accurately fixed, for we 
can determine the period &om Joiacbim to Evil-Merodach; 
but the history of Nebucadnezar and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, together with the fid! of the Jewish Anpire, belong, 
according to the plan of Trogus which we follow, to the time 
when the Jews re-appear under the Macedonians, and I shall 
have to speak of these events in a subsequent Lecture. 

Nebucadnezar continued the war against the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, and by his exploits in those mighty wars he ac- 
quired a great reputation, which in the East is imperishable. 
When the Greeks began to obtain infonnation about Eastern 
affiiirs, they even exaggerated the &me of his achievements; 
and erroneously transferred to him all the obscure accounts of 
expeditions from the East to the distant West in Africa and 
Spidn. But of this not a trace is to be found in the Oriental 
authorities: Berosus saye nothing of this, " any more than 
Ahydenus,*" and there is no reason whatever for ascribing to 

' It ti not clear how mebnhr understood the Babjlouian chronolojif. In 
the Lectares of 1B26, he aunmed 133 jwn &om Nabonassar to Nabopo1aa«ar, 
and 87 jean from the commencemenE of the reign of the latter down to Cyna, 
and this makes the calculation clear. Bnt in 1829 and in the Diraertation on 
Ensebiiu, he asenmes 103 yean tLll Nabopolassar, and 66 from hia death down 
to CjriiB, go that the reign of Nabopolassar would comprise 40 years inrtead 
of the 31 which are mentioned in aH. the versions of the Canon. As according 
to the second calculation the deatmction of Nineveh falls between the leven- 
teenth and twentieth year of Nabopolassar (comp. abore, p, 27, foil.), ws might 
beliere that Niebuhr eapposed the Canon and Bfirosos to have dated a new 
beginning of his government flrom this point as the moment at which Nobo- 
polaeear's government became entirely independent; so that there wonld be a 
doable leign, the distinction of which was neglected by the copyists of the 
Canon.'Hence nineteen years wonld have dropped ont, in the versions of the 
Canon, which have 209 years down to the time of Cyrus, and they were 
arbitrarily mode np. But that ITiebnhr hod not come to any definite con- 
clarions respet^ng this cbronol<%y, is dear from p. 30, note 3, where he 
idenCifie« Uardokempad with Merodach-Balodan ; whereas, according to the 
caleDlation adopted in 1836, the reign of the former altogether precedes that 
of Sanherib. — Ed. 

' In bis Essay on Ensebins, even in the 2nd edition [Kkitt. Schrift., voL i., 
p. LS7, note 4), ITiebalir does not know where to place the name Abydenns. 
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him those expodltiona, aa Megastbenes has done. The ktter 
referred to him those mj^terious talea, which m&j possibly 
belong to the ancient expeditions of the Egyptians to the 
distant West. Such obscure enterprisea are described in the 
Punic accounts as undertakings of Melkarth (Hereulee); but 
Trhen the Greeks heard of them, they connected with them 
the story of the expedition of their own Heracles to Iberia, 
describing him as having reached the Alps and opened passages 
through them, while their own ancient and simple 'HpoKXeia 
con6ned itself to the twelve labours. The other features are 
additions, the incorporation of which from foreign traditions 
can easily be proved.* 

Af^r the death of Kebucadnezar, his son Evil-Merodach, 
who is also mentioned in Scripture, ascended the throne; a 
tyrant who reigned only two years. In the dynasty of Nabo- 
polassar, we see the same peculiarity which characterises all 
Eastern dynasties : they begin to decay as soon as they have 
been raised to high prosperity by the personal character of a 
great ruler. When in the Eaat a great prince has reigned for a 
long time, this ia the case almost without exception, and inevit- 
ably the epoch which precedes the weakness and the decay of 
the state ; if the prince lives to an old age, his generals and 
governors during hia later years acquire great authority, and 
form a power in the state. Thus the empire of the Mongols 
fell into a state of dissolution after the long government of 
Aurengzebe: under him the immense empire extended from 
the Ganges to the Oxua; but scarcely had he closed his eyes, 
when his successors became powerless, their governors made 
themselves independent, and revolutions broke out everywhere 
without end. Such a state of weakness evidently commenced 
at Babylon, after Nebucadnezar'a long reign of 43 years. When 
his son Evil-Merodach, on account of his tyranny and cruelty 
bad been overthrown by his brother-in-law, Nerigliasor, the 
latter reigned for four years, and was suct^eeded by ^bros- 
soarchod, a boy, who reigned only a few months, Kr his 

In the meantime, however, he found it in a G reek inscription rrom NabiiL, and 
therefore supposed that the historian was an Egyptian. Compare Niebnhr's 
Explanationi of the Imcriptions in Gan, Ntvmtdxckit Datknaler von Ntibiat ; 
Inschrifl. y. Garlasg, Ho, 45.— Ed. 

* This and the preceding panigr^fa bftve heen transTerrtd to this place from 
Lectnie Vm- Ed. 
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eatrftpa and nobles, who would not allow his dynasty to estab- 
liab itself, deposed and strangled him, because, it is said, the 
boy had already shown aymptoms of a tyrannical disposition. 
After him a Babylonian, Sabonnedus, was raised to the throne, 
though he had no claim to it, and reigned for 17 years, until 
Cyrus took Babylon, and overthrew the Babylonian empire. 
This is no doubt the same person, whom Herodotus calls La- 
bynetus, and whom, by a very pardonable mistake, he con- 
eiders to be a son of Kebucadnezar, whom he also calls 
LabynetuH; for Nitocris, the wife of Labynetus, is as we have 
seen above, no other than Amuhia or Aroite, But in our 
account Nabonnedus is in no way connected with Nebucad- 
nczar; since even if he had been a natural son, Berasus would 
not have passed over his descent in silence. 

Many of the gigantic buildings which distinguished Babylon 
were erected during this latter period under Nebucadnezar; 
and he certainly possessed sufficient power to raise them. 
Even his successors ruled over a kingdom with the wealth of 
which no modem European kingdom can compare itself, 
unless it be in manufactures and large capital. All Babylonia 
to the north of Mesopotamia, the beginning of the Arabian 
desert, and the mouth of the Euphrates in the south, is a coun- 
try, the cultivation of which requires indeed more care than 
Egypt, but which in regard to fertility and the extent of fer- 
tile land, far surpasses it ; and it is moreover not dependent upon 
such accidents as Egypt is. For if there happens to be no 
rain in the mountains of Abyssinia, and the Nile cannot pro- 
perly overflow its banks, Egypt ia parched up, and famine, of 
which often 'thousands perish, spreads over the land. The 
rivers of Babylonia do not overflow the country, " being 
restrained by large embankments," but they regularly rise in 
spring and summer, " when the snow in the Armenian moun- 
tains is melting," which happens just at the season when there 
is ho rain, and when irrigation is very necessary for those 
regions; and as the canals which have been made in all di- 
rections, become filled with water, they furnish an excellent 
means of irrigating and fertilising the country. Babylon thus, 
it is true, required the greatest industry, and a countless num- 
ber of men were employed ; but their labour was amply 
rewarded. Independent of the rising rivets in spring and 
summer, the country had much rain in winter. Agriculture 
therefore could be carried on in Babylonia even during the 
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Besson when the heat of the sun is most powerful; and the 
consequence was that it had three harresta of all kinds of fruits 
and plants in suitable alternation. Nay I really believe that 
Herodotus does not exaggerate when he relates, that the 
Persian kings derived a third of all their revenues from 
Babylonia. The oppression imder which the countiy suffered 
must have been extremely great, as the Babylonians so oflen 
revolted; and when a country of such great extent and of such 
peculiar fertility as Babylonia paid one third, or perhaps the 
half of its produce, the revenue must have been i 



LECTURE XII. 

The country beyond Babylon is an extensive plain, and 
consists of the alluvial soil of the rivers. But notwithstanding 
its marshy nature, the country is blessed with palms which 
there thrive extremely well; they constituted the principal 
wealth and blessing of ancient Babylonia; they gave it an 
advantage over Egypt, and even now palms grow there in 
abundance. Egypt has indeed palms, but the noble date- 
bearing palm does not grow there; the country produces 
palms only here and there ; they serve as ornaments, but do 
not grow in such quantities as to furnish a means of suste- 
nance, as they do in Babylonia, for the soil b not so fit for 
them. " Even at the present day, the palm tree furnishes the 
diief part of the people's food; and in former times it also 
i^orded clothing and fueL Other trees do not exist; and 
this circumstance had great influence upon the whole mode of 
life, and especially upon the architecture, of the Babylonians." 
Their country produced everything that Egypt possessed, and 
had the additional advantage of constant irrigation, and of a 
triple harvest. In the few districts which are still cultivated 
the productiveness is the same. 

At the time when Cyrus approached, Nabonnedus was 
king of Babylon. According to the genuine Babylonian 
history, he endeavoured to defend his kingdom by meeting 
the enemy in the open field, but lost the battle, and was 
obliged to retreat to Borsippa, the Chaldaean Benares, the 
city in which the Chaldaeans had their most revered objects 
of reUgion, and where they cultivated their science. Being 
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blockaded in that city, he capitulated; his life was spared, 
hia liberty was secured to him, and he received, for hia future 
maintenance, a place of residence and estates, " forming a 
small principality in Carmania;" for although the Persians in 
their conquests often acted with merciless cruelty, yet they 
were mild towards princes and nobles. If the conqueror was 
not iaithless, it oBen happened that conquered princes received 
for their personal use, rich appanages. In regard to the 
manner in which Babylon was taken by Cyrus, the account of 
Berofius in Josephus gives us no information, nor do we learn 
anything &om the additions that have recently been made to 
the Chronicle of Eusebius from its Armenian translation. 
Accordingly we do not know, how far the account of Berosus 
agreed with that of Herodotus, that Cyrus dug a new bed for 
the river Euphrates, and that thus the Persians approached 
Babylon by the dried-up bed of the river. Babylon occupied 
both banks of the Euphrates, and formed a large square; 
whether it was a perfect square or not, cannot be said with 
certainty, though it seems to have been nearly perfect. The 
Euphrates flowed through the midst of it, and along its banks 
there were walls with gates facing the river, so that the city 
was surrounded by a triple wall. An obscure allusion in 
Beroeus leaves it doubtCul, whether the old town was sur- 
rounded by a new town. Now according to the account 
of Herodotus, Cyrus took the city by turning the course of 
the Euphrates; and such an undertaking was by no means 
impossible. It is indeed difficult to understand ^is in the case 
of a river which has not much &11 ; but incomprehensibility is 
one thing, and impossibility a very difierent thing. The 
immense numbers of an eastern army almost compensate for 
the difficulty of the undertaking: he may have commanded 
hundreds of thousands to dig, and a canal might be completed 
very soon, as the Euphrates flows very slowly, and on almost 
level ground. But it is also possible that this account of the 
taking of Babylon is only one of the popular traditions, which, 
as I have already remarked, Herodotus took up and related in 
a very plaurable manner. The principal and most important 
&ct, however, is that Babylon came under the dominion of the 
Feidans in the first year of the sixtieth Olympiad, or the year 
208 of the Nabonassarian era. The chronology of thb period 
can be made out with tolerable accuracy ; and this is one of the 
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principal epooha in ancient chionology ; because here tKe history 
of Persia becomes authentically connected with tliat of Babylon, 
througlk the canon of the Babylonians ; and because at the same 
time there arises a direct relation between Upper Ada and 
Greece, by the fact that the Greek cities of Ama Minor fell 
into the hands of the Persian kings. 

The conquest of Babylon must have been followed ty the 
subjugation of the whole country which belonged to Babylon, 
and consequently also by that of Syria and Palestine. The 
remark of Jeremiah that l^ebucadnez^ left a governor 
behind in Judea, can only be a proof, that the kings of Babylon 
not only plundered and ravaged the country and carried ofiT 
its inhabitants, hut that those conquered countries remained 
imder the Babylonian supremacy. From Ezra, however, we 
see that Cyrus, in the very first year of his reign, that is, the 
first year in which he was king of Babylon, made regu- 
lations concerning Palestine. There was no necessity whatever 
for subduing those dietaut countries, for they came into his 
hands as possessions of Babylon ; and what is correct in the 
case of such distant countries, probably applies to Syria also. 
There can be no doubt that Syria stood in the same relation 
to Babylon, being probably connected with it through Tadmor 
or Palmyra; and as I have already mentioned, the Tyrians 
solicited the Babylonians to send them a king, just as Pontus 
received its king from Rome. I repeat that there was no 
necessity for separately subduing those countries, and 1 direct 
your attention particularly to these circumstances, because you 
will not find them anywhere correctly represented: in books 
on ancient history, ^ey are either entirely passed over, or 
touched upon only in an obscure manner. " The Phoenicians 
retained their kings, probably paid no tribute, and obeyed 
the king's commands only when he wanted them to assist 
him with their navy." 

Gyrus had thus destroyed three empires, and out of them 
formed the great Persian empire, which extended from the 
river Oxus to the frontiers of Egypt, embracing Lydia and Asia 
Minor, no doubt, as Tar as the mountains of the Afghans, 
which separate Chorassan from India. The accounts in Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias now difier so widely from each other, that 
were it not for the identity of the (Aief personages, no resem- 
blance could be discovered, and we should believe them to 
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refer to two different periods. Both indeed mention an 
expedition of Cyrua against the Massagetae ; but Ctesias assigns 
it to an earlier date, describes Cyras as returning victorious, 
and as Laving died afterwards during an expedition against a 
nation dwelling on the frontiers of India; wh^^as according 
to Herodotus, Cyrus fell in the war against the Maseagetae. 
I really do not know 'whom to follow; for I am by no means 
inclined to reject the Persian histories of Ctesias as uncon- 
ditionally as I reject his Babylonian and Assyrian histories. 
If he yraa at all anxious to learn, he had it in his power to 
collect very good information on the history of Peisia; for he 
lived many years at the court of the Perrian kings, and the 
Persians possessed historical works. Moreover, for the subse- 
quent history from the time of Darius, Ctesias is the recognised 
authority, and no one refuses to believe him. 

According to the account of Herodotus, the Massagetae 
were governed by a Queen Tomyria. The description which 
Herodotus givra of these Masaagetae or Sacae is, that they 
were a true Mongol or Tartar race, just as much as the Scy- 
thians who then chiefly occupied the southern part of Europe, 
belonged to the Mongols. They were nomades occupying 
themselves with the chase, and living mostly on horseback 
like the Tartars, among whom the children live on horseback 
fixim their earliest in&ncy, and whose constant companion is 
the horse. Agriculture is not altogether neglected ; but the 
flock forms the basis of their existence and their wealth, and 
their most essential occupation is the breeding of cattle. The 
Massagetae were a rude nation of the same kind as the Tartars. 
The description which Herodotus gives of them is, like all 
his descriptions of nations, unrivalled, and enables us still to 
recognise the people very accurately. His statement, that 
copper and gold were common among them, and that iron and 
silver were unknown to them, has formerly been censured ; but 
it is quite correct, and is conflrmed by the nature of their 
country. Iron is so rare in those countries that, as Menander * 
relates, the nations on the Oxus with some afleetation showed 
iron to the Roman ambassadors in order to convince them, that 
Uiey were not altogether without it. The statements of Hero- 
dotus are laughed at by men who have indeed Home know- 
ledge, but are devoid of judgment. Such a man is Schloezer, 
> Menand, p. 3S0, ed. Bonn. 
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who, notwithstanding his want of taste, might have acquired 
great merit as an historian, had he not at a later period of hia 
hfe been careless, and by an unfortunate polypraginaty in which 
he had become involved, given up all exertion. In order to 
gratify his ambition to become a politician and to obtain influ- 
ence, he neglected his intellectual acquiremente; and being of 
a hvely dispodUoQ, he continued to write with great ambition 
and presumption. He had a decided aversion to the anciente and 
everything that is classical, but more especially to Herodotus; 
and he is altogether a true barbarian. His reputation as a writer 
of history might have been great and well deserved; but he 
himself has obscured it. He ridicules Herodotus for his dis- 
tinct assertion that the North was so rich in gold; but at 
present the attention of all Europe is directed to the gold 
mines in the Ural mountain ; and we see that Herodotus was 
perfectly right, and that the Norwegian authors who speak of 
the abundance of gold among the Persians, and who are ILke^ 
wise despised by ScKloezer, were no leas right than Herodotus, 
Those mines have ceased to be worked, or have been forgotten, 
only in consequence of the barbarous character of the Mongols. 
The gold of the ancient world came partly from those coun- 
tries, chiefly from the Ural, and partly from Lydia, Thrace 
and Macedonia; some also came from the mines of Gaul, some 
was found on the frontiers of Egypt and Nubia, some in Ara- 
bia, and a little was brought, by way of Carthage, from the 
interior of Africa. The gold which was obtained from these 
sources in ancient times was so abundant, that it was much 
less precious; and its value aa compared with that of silver, 
was much smaller than at present. The gold stater of Athens, 
which was worth twenty drachms in antiquity, is at present 
valued at thirty-two silver drachms. The silver mines of the 
ancients were in Spain, Africa, Transylvania and Dacia; some 
gold was already derived from Upper Hungary, which Hero- 
dotus calls the country of the Agathyrsi. There were some 
silver mines also in Armenia. It is properly the province of 
ancient geography to fiimish such surveys as I have here 
given, and to point out the sources of the products of which 
we hear in history. Such particulars would form the elements 
of a perspicuous history of commerce. 

But putting aside the war of Cyrus, there can be no doubt 
of the truth of the statement of Herodotus, that the Maasagetae 
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were a nomadic people wKich irtliabited the ateppcs itortli 
of the Oxus. This point baa long been a matter of uncertainty. 
Herodotus mentions the Araxes as the river, beyond which 
the Masaagetae dwelt, and along which they descended into 
the Bteppee. This deecription for a long time misled people, 
and gave rise to great misapprehensions, until I explained the 
matter, and showed its connection in my Treatise on the G«o- 
graphy of Herodotus.* Herodotus confounds the Araxes, 
which forms the northern boundary of Media, with the 
Jaxartes, which formed the northern frontier of Persia toward 
Scythia, and with the Oxus which he conceives to flow from 
west to east, whereas ita real course is from east to north-west. 
But this ought not to mislead us, for if we judge without 
prejudice, we shall find the strangest confiisionB of this kina 
among the ancients; and striking instances of the confusion of 
rivers are now known. Thus the soldiers of Alexander were 
greatly mistaken in regard to thoEe same rivers, and conadered 
the Jaxart«s, beyond the Oxus, which Herodotus confounds 
with the Araxes, to be the same as the Ta^ais. They imagined 
that it flowed from east to west,' and knew that the Tanais 
flowed from north-east to south-west; they found nomadic 
tribes on both sides of the Jaxartea, and knew, that the 
country beyond the Tanais also was occupied by pastoral 
tribes of the Scythians. Both nations were of the Mongol race, 
and the Macedonians hastily inferred, that the two rivers 
must be one and the same, that the Tanais arose high up in 
the east, and then continuing its course emptied itself in the 
Pahia Maeotia — an error which can easily be accounted for. 
In a similar manner many strange conclusions have been drawn, 
and such baate in forming them must not be censured too 
severely, because it is an error into which we too may fall 
very easily. I need only remind you of the concluaionfl which 
have been drawn in regard to the connection of the river Niger. 
We, who in many respecta look contemptuously upon the 
ancients, forget that until the time of the great D'Anville, 
notwithstanding the most express statements, we believed that 
the Joliba flowed from east to west, and thus unscrupulously 
marked it in our maps; whereas the maps of Ptolemy are 

' Klein. Sehrifl. i. p. 132, foil. The passage in the text is very confaaed in 
the mamwcript note, and its raatoratioo ia not qoita oertiun. — Ed, 

' Compare KUin. Sehrift. i. p. 897.— Ed. 
TOI-. I. I 
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qoite correct. It was also supposed that the Niger flowed 
into the Senegal, and that the latter was the mouth of the 
Niger ; and there are several other eimilar errors. Eren the 
excellent PoMdonius imagined that the Danubiiis and Ister 
were two diflerent Tivere, and represented the Danubius as 
flowing parallel with the Khine into the Northern Sea, and 
the later as flowing into the Black Sea; in this case the Upper 
Danube was probably confounded with the Elbe. Voss is 
the first who introduced sound and rational views into the 
treatment of ancient geography, and what he has done for this 
science ia invaluable; for he has arranged the masses of this 
chaos uid put to himself the question, — what conception did 
each of the great and celebrated men of antiquity form of 
the world? and how were his vievrs thereby affected? what 
views could he have? how did he conceive this or that to be? 
and what did he think of it? while before his time men pro- 
ceeded upon the absurd supposition that the ancients possessed 
our geographical knowledge. As Diodorus states that the 
Danube tfows into the Northern Sea (I shall one day show 
that he borrowed this from Posidonius), Wesseling is at a loss 
what to do; he reasons thus: Diodorus assuredly is not so 
ignorant as not to know that the Ister flows into the Black 
Sea; Wesseling, therefore, searched for aTriver, the name of 
which has some resemblance to Danubius.. He found a small 
river which empties itself into the Garonne, and may thus be 
said to flow into the Western Sea. This is the Duranius 
(Dordogne), and Wesseling accordingly imagines that Itiodorus 
instead of the Danube meant Duranius, or Duhis.* This is 
one example of a thousand similar follies, which are published 
uncontradicted and uncorrected. 

According to the account of Herodotus, Cyrus made war 
upon theMassagetae; their queen, doubtfiil whether she should 
cross the river or await the Persians in her own territory, left 
him the choice either to cross the river or allow her to cross it 
with her Maasagetae. Cyrus, says Herodotus, preferred the 
former; he quitted his camp and left it together with a great 
quantity of wine to the Massagetae. When the latter were 
intoxicated, he suddenly fell upon them, defeated them, made 
the qiieen's own son his prisoner, and put him to death (?) 

r. as. In the end, hoireTor, Wesseling approachei 
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But after this the mother in a terrible battle avenged the death 
of her son, and Cjrua fell, after having previously sent Croesua 
and Cambysea back to Persia. Nothing can be made of this 
Btory. The account of Herodotus about the defeat of the 
MaSBBgetae by Cyrus, is, as ever^ one must see, a mere romance. 
But the wars between the Persians and the Scythian, Tartar, 
and Mongol tribes in the steppes of Central Asia, noi-th of the 
Jaxartes, are certain and very ancient. They must be as 
ancient as the countries themselves, and in this light they are 
viewed by the Eastern nations, who justly date their com- 
mencement from the very earliest time ; there ate wars between 
Iran and Turan, Djemshid (?) and Afrasiab,* Even to this 
day, tfie Persians divide Upper Asia into Iran and Turan, the 
latter being the country of the Mongol tribes. In the time of 
the Sasaanidae, they divided the whole world into Iran and 
An-Iran (non-Iran), just like the Chinese. In whatever man- 
ner CyniB may have perished (b.c. 531), he was certainly 
buried at Persepolia,* and was succeeded without opposition 
throughout the whole monarchy by his son Cambyses (B.C. 530). 
The history of Cambysea, too, is surrounded by poetical legends. 
The years of his reign are indeed well established, but the 
accounts of his exploits are not historical; the real and true 
history of Persia does not begin till after his reign.^ Accord- 
ing to all accounts his government was remarkable for two 
things, the conquest of Egypt, and the execution of his brother; 
as to the latter, Herodotus and Ctesias e^entially agree with 
each other, in stating that the murder of his brother led to the 
usurpaldon of the Magi, so that the government again came 
into the hands of the Medes, until the Peraans recovered their 
courage, and threw off the yoke. 

' " The invasions of the ScTthians, to irhoin Herodotus assigns the conntiy 
ahOQt the Tanais, may have come from Tnran. — 1826. 

• " The Persian name of Persopolis was probably Pasatgadae, I believe 
that the most ainople expUnation of Pasargadae is, that it a the «ame u 
Foeai^^oda, ' children,' or ' sons of God,' which is min^ natural than to connect 
it with Gede, 'a camp' (?). It mnst^ however, be observeii that this etymology 
is modem Person, and therefore not qnite certain." 

^ " From the conqnest of Egypt down to the time when Herodotns visited 
it, about eighty years had elapsed ; and when he wrote his history, at the 
utmost a hundred years. And yet everything has the appearance of fable, just 
as in Ljdia ; it is hardly credible, how quickly, in oral tradition, accounts are 
changed, Ba;,even disappear,"— 1B26. 

I2 
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LECTUEE XIII. 



It is somewhat diiEcult to restore the real Persian name of Cam- 
byaes and to trace its etymology, while, on the other hand, it 
b certain that the name Cyrus contains the Persian word for 
"sun," which the Hebrews call Koreah, and for which the 
modern Persian word is Churshid. Olymp. 62, 2 ia mentioned 
as the year in which Gyrus died, and the third year of Olymp, 
62 is regarded as the first year of ihe reign of Cambyses; for 
it must always be observed, that in the Eastern dynasties the 
year in which a king ascends the throne is not taken into 
accoimt, but is added to the reign of his predecessor, and the 
first year of a king is always the one at the beginning of which 
he is in possession of the throne. This mode of reckoning, 
according to the years of a king's reign, is the ancient style 
throughout the East, and was as universal a method of marking 
the date of an event, as it was among the Greeks and Romans 
to indicate it by the name of the archon or the consuls. The 
same custom remained even under the Macedonian dynasty; 
and it was not till a very late period that it became customary 
to employ a continuous era, and tlus was done in the West at 
an earlier time than in the East. Among the Asiatic nations 
we have no trace of an era previous to that of Nabonassar and 
the Seleucidae; that of Nabonasaar ia probably the only one 
that was used, from an early period, although it is not impos- 
sible that it, too, may have teen fixed at a later time by Baby- 
lonian astronomers, for the purpose of having a basis for their 
calculations. Subsequently, the era of the Seleucidae became 
so prevalent in all Asia, that even now it is employed by the 
Eastern Christians. It became established very early, and was 
adopted under the Parthians and the Saiisanidae — at least by 
their subjects. The earliest mention of the era of the Seleu- 
cidae having been employed occurs in the first book of Mac- 
cabees, the composition of which belongs to about the year 
B.C. 130, or the period between the years 620 and 625 after 
the building of Home. Accordingly, what I have said of the 
year of the succession must be observed throughout the whole 
of chronology; but the beginning of the new year makes a 
difference in different countries: in Persia it must be ascer- 
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taitied whether a prince ascends the throne before the 20th of 
March ; in Egypt the beginning of & new year at first varied, 
but afterwards it was fixed to be on the 29th of August. 

We have no tradition as to the manner in which the first 
years of Cambysea' reign were spent- From the account of 
Herodotus, we might believe that he undertook his expedition 
into Egypt immediately afl«r his accession ; but this ia irre- 
concileable with chronological statements &om Egj^tian 
sources (Manetho), which place the conquest of Egypt in 
Olymp. 63, 3 ; they show that the fii^t years of his reign must 
have passed away without any such undertaking. The occa- 
sion of his expedition against Egypt has been the subject of 
poetry among both Persians and Egyptians, and each have 
explained it in a different way; but the true explanation is 
simple and obvious: he felt strong enough to undertake the 
conquest of Egypt. If we value the advantages of the time 
in which we live, in regard to nations and countries, one of 
them certainly is this — that such an attack without provocation 
would, in Europe, be revolting, nay, even a matter of impos- 
sibility; in Asia, as in India, on the contrary, rulers, when 
they had the power, never scrupled to attack others without 
ti'' any cause; and it is scarcely possible to enumerate three 
"* Asiatic prince, to whom the power of conquering has not 
been a sufficient ground for attacking their neighbours. What 
the Persians and Egyptians have related concerning the occa- 
sion of the war, therefore, are mere fictions. He who lectures 
on any subject feels the necessity, if he is conscientious, of 
bringing it vividly before the minds of hia hearers; hence 
general reflections are sometimes useful, especially if they are 
confirmed by facts or examples. We have here another 
example of the manner in which conquered nations endea- 
vour to console themselves for their subjugation by a foreign 
enemy, by placing the conqueror in a personal relation to 
themselves; for the Egyptians maintained that a daughter of 
Apries, the lawfiil descendant of Psammis, had been married 
to Cyrus, and that, consequently, Cambyses was her son, and 
heir of the kingdom of Egypt. Whether this was altogether 
a fiction, or whether there was some historical gronnd for it, 
it is impossible to say. The Persians, also, had a fable of this 
Egyptian princess, for they related that Cyrus demanded 
the daughter of Amasis, and that the latter sent him the 
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daughter of tie deposed Apries, pietendicg that she waa his 
own ; for he knew that the PersianB would not treat an Egyp- 
tian woman a3 a legitimate wife, but only as a concubine. 
One account says, that he sent her to Cyrus, and another that 
he Bent her to CambyscB; but both agree in stating that she 
provoked the anger of Gamhyses against Egypt AcconUng 
to the one story, Cambyses was the son of a Persian woman, 
and the Egyptian was preferred to her by Cyrus; the other, 
which represents the daughter of Apries as the wife of Cam- 
byses, states that she went to Cambyses and disclosed to him 
how deceitfully the Egyptians had acted towards him, and 
that she was the daughter of Apries. This, it is said, roused 
^e anger of Cambyses against Egypt. In short, we here 
have a variety of phases of the same story, all of whi<^ are 
probably mere fictions.* 

Before we relate the expedition of Cambyses into Egypt, 
and explain the conquest of that country, we must go back to j 
the time when we found the Pharaoh Necho in conflict with ( 
Babylon, when Necho, after having defeated King Josiah near / 
Megi:ddo and taken Jerusalem, was himself routed at Cjirche- I 
mish by Nebucadnezar, and found it advisable to confine J 
himself to Egypt. / 

ThegovemmentofNechoappeara, in Herodotus, as powerful •^ 
and enterprising. He built a fleet in the Mediterranean and/ 
in the Arabian gulf, and this building of a fleet is connected 
. with an imdertaking, respecting the historical truth of which 
there can be no doubt. I allude to the fact, that he attempted 
to connect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean by a canal 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. This great work he com- 
m.enced, but did not carry it out. There are proofs that Necho 
turned bis attention to various objects; this is also clear trcaa 
his attempt to circumnavigate Africa by means of the Phoeni- 
cians. I readily admit the objections to the accomplishment 
of such a scheme ; and the account of it which has come down 
to us, has something very improbable in it; but this much is 
certain beyond a doubt, that the plan was undertaken; and 
whether it succeeded or not, it serves to prove that Necho 
endeavoured to procure for Egypt a great navy and an exten- 
sive commerce. His undertakings were made on a grand 
e transferred to this plsca from the end 
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scale. Ko man in or out of Egypt at that time ooncelved that 
Africa extended so fiir south; there can be no doubt that the 
Carthaginiane were acquainted with the coast of Guinea, and 
knew that it extended eastward, and as, on the oj^osite side, 
2^guebar runs in a south-western direction, nothing was mote 
natural than to infer that Africa had no greater breadth than 
&om the Mediterranean to Guinea. In a similar manner, after 
the discovery of America, it was iirmly believed that its cir- 
cumnavigation must be possible within ^e tropics, and that '1% 
did not extend so far towards the soutb-pole. 

The conquests of Nebueadnezar belong to the last years of 
the reign ofNecho, and still more to the reign of his successor, 
j Psammis' (b.c. 602 — 596). Psamniis was succeeded by Apriea 
I (B.C. 595), the last descendant of Psammetichus, and the last 
1 heir of the political views which had been established by his 
[ government and were so suitable to it, though by no means 
I favourably viewed by hia people, and especially by the military 
I caste. 

I Apries reigned for a period of twenty-five years with great 
I power and splendour. He waathe first of the Egyptian kings that 
; undertoolc an expedition against the Greek colony of Cyrene, 
■ which was flouriahing and wealthy enough to provoke the ruler 
of Egypt, and yet not strong enough to deter him fi'om his 
undertaking. But as the Cynenaeans were supported by the 
Libyans who had formerly been under the dominion of Egypt, 
and bore an old grudge against their former masters, Cyrene 
and the other Greeks defended themselves successfully; and 
the army of Apries revolted. The array conasted of the 
military caste, and the rebellion was the consequence of the 
ill-feeling subsisting between the family of Psammetichus and 
that caste. They deposed Apries, and raised Amasis, a man of 
bumble origin, to the throne. It is evident fix)m this, that for 
some Ume a state of eonfiision had prevailed similar to that iq 
India, when the Mahrattas rose ; for the Mahrattas, who formed 
a distinct people, and bad come from the mountains of the 
Deccan, belonged to the third caste ; but when they established 

* " ITie P in Paammis, Psammetichus, etc, is the Egyptian article i so like- 
vise in Pharaoh=Pi.Ur6, the king, of whioli a forwgn pronunciation has made 
Pharaoh." (In two M8S, we here And these words added, " under whom 
Ninereh was destroyed." What this means, I am unable to say. The deetruc- 
tioa of Jemaaleni cannot be meant, for clironological reasons. —Ed.) 
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an empire ; they ruled over the first and second eastea. After- 
waids the Brahmins, by their skill and prudence, succeeded in 
gaining the upper-hand and recovering the Bupieme power. 
In Egypt, we see the same occurrences and changes as among 
the Indiana, the other great nation that is divided into castes. 
" The higher castes -which have long been in the possession of 
power, sink, and those who have the spirit and boldness obtain 
power." Had the warriors in their rebellion raised one of their 
swn body to the throne, it would have been the result of the 
exasperation of the caste against the ruler who had offended 
them; but it would still have been in accordance with the 
ancient spirit of castes. The idea of caste, however, had been 
completely shaken, and the priests alone had to some extent 
preserved their ancient pre-eminence, as in fact they did even 
in the reign of the Ptolemies. But all the others were practi- 
cally on a footing of equality, and the precedence of the 
military caste was, in fact, no longer acknowledged by the 
nation; matters had gone so far, that a man of an inferior 
caste was raised to the throne. Amasis was popular, and a 
man of a cheerful temperament, so that the soldiers were 
attached to him ; he seems to have been an enterprising prince; 
and to have been suited to the circumstances of the time. ^ 

On receiving the news of the insurrection of his army, which 
marched back to Egypt, Apries called to arms his lonians and 
Carians (the hrlxovpoi), and all those Egyptians who were 
willing to serve under him as volunteers. The strangers stood 
to the native soldiers in the same relations as the mercenaries to 
the old Mahrattas during the time of the last Mahratta princes. 
These princes might easily have raised an army of 80,000 
men, but they kept their own people in subjection by means of 
a small band of European mercenaries, English half-castea born 
in India, and Afghan o-Mohammedan soldiers. This mode of tac- 
tics oflen occurs in the ancient times of Eastern despotism ; and it 
was for this reason that subsequently the Greeks were very 
welcome to the Persians. The kings, in general, trusted foreign 
soldiers much more than their own subjects; as the thought of 
expelling them from their throne could not so readily occur to 
the former. Amasis now marched against Apries, but did not 
act like Jehu, but honestly sent back the man whom Apries had 
deputed to him, and informed him that he was coming with 
his army. Apries went to meet him, and a pitched battle was 
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fought, in whicli the foreigners were cut to pieces and almost 
annihilated. 

The government of Amasis, although the foreigners remained 
in the country, seems to have been much more national. The 
intercourse with Greece was opened and continued, and the 
king still kept an army of strangers; yet in all essential 
points he seems to have taken his stand upon the Egyptian 
instjtutiona and opinions more than his predecessors. 

Apries was now taken prisoner, and having been a 
good natured man, he was at first treated by Amasis, who 
took up hk residence at Saia, with humanity and mildness j 
but the leaders in the rebellion fearing lest the intimacy be- 
tween their former and their present master might lead to 
theur own punishment, insisted upon the death of Apries. 
AmaeiB was obliged to give him up; lus enemies murdered 
him, and then, according to a genuine Oriental custom, 
honoured him with a magnificent royal burial by the side of 
hb ancestors. 

Of all the monuments of Sais, not a trace is now extant. 
That the houses of the city have disappeared, cannot be won- 
dered at, fflnce most of them were made of reeds and clay. 
When in the East a town is abandoned, the houses of which 
con^t for the most part of unbumt bricks, they crumble 
away in a short time, and leave no trace, except in Nubia and 
Babylonia, where the houses, in order to preserve them, were 
covered with a coat of asphalt, and were thus secured against 
the influence of moisture. For it is well known that nothing 
excludes moisture so effectually as asphalt; and bricks covered 
with it become stronger and stronger, and are as durable as if 
they had been burnt. Sais has indeed entirely disappeared, but 
when Egypt shall one day be governed by Europeans, and 
systematic researches are made, a few things may yet be found. 
The complete disappearance of Saia may be accounted for by 
the &ct, that in a change of government in the East, the newly 
rising capitals always swallowed up the old ones, which were 
situated in the vicinity: the buildings were taken down, and 
new ones were constructed out of the old materials. Thus 
Ctesiphon swallowed up Babylon, and Ctesiphon in its turn 
was swallowed up by Bagdad ; and in this manner, I believe, 
Alexandria was the ruin of Sais, for all its buildings were 
demolished, and the stones and alt moveable materials were 
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earned to Alexandria. In this manner it is not impossible 
that the great obelisks, wbich were carried from Alexandria to 
Kome, may at first have stood at Thebes, and afterwards at 
Sais; just as there existed at Sais very curious chapels con- 
structed out of one stonej which had been conveyed thither 
with the most enormous labour and exertion, and then been 
set up there. 

Apriea ia the Pharaoh whom the prophet Jeremiah (xliv.SO) 
«alts Pharaoh- Hophia, and who in the Septuagint is called 
Ovaif>pi]V, which must be pronounced Waphris, for the Septu- 
agint must be read according to die modem Greek proaun- 
uation, and the accent ought to be attended to. This belongs 
to the nature of the Alexandrine cUalect, upon which the Sep- 
tuagint is entirely based, and which has eesentiaUy the modern 
Greek pronunciation. The case of the clasaioal writers is 
different. It must however be observed, that the last chapters 
of Jeremiah are not printed in the order in which they were 
originally written; and there can be no doubt that chapters 
have also been added at the end of other Books of the Old 
Testament, in order to give them a suitable conclusion; 
such chapters originally atood by themBelvea and unconnected 
with any others, and by appending them to other books, they 
received a fixed place. Such additions occur at the end of the 
Proverbs, of the Books of Judges, of Isaiah, and others. It 
is not difficult to perceive the addition, for in chapter xliv. 
Jeremiah is speaking of our Pharaoh; he says, that the Jews 
who had gone to Egypt, ought to return to Palestine, for that 
&e Lord would deliver up Pharaoh- Hophra into the hands of 
his enemies — and then he goes on to speak of Necho and 
Nebucadnezar. There is accordingly no connection between 
these chapters; the latter ones have been appended at a later 
time, otherwise Hophra would have been put before Necho, 
In explaining such things, we must not overlook the rabbmical 
tradition about the revisal of the Scriptures by the Great 
Synagogue. It ia quite certain that there is some foundatioh 
for it, and Eichhom has treated it much too lightly; it is a 
very ancient tradition, and has a very ^gnificant meaning. — 
The enemy of Hophra alluded to by Jeremiah is Amaais, and 
not the king of Babylon, as Grotiua correctly observes, Gro- 
tius' commentary on the Scripturca ia one of those works, that 
may be called patterns and masterpieces; and deserves to be 
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recommended to every scLolar as much as the works of ScaHger 
and Lambinns. 

Amasis reigned upwards of forty years (from B. c. 570), and 
hifl reign was great and brilliant: he subdued Cyprus, raised a 
fleet, and was in active intercourse with the Greeks. ' But 
how far, and under what circumstances, he completed the 
conquest of Cyprus, is altogether unknown, the &ct b^g only 
cursorily noticed bj Herodotus. This age, says the historian, 
was a time of the greatest prosperity for Egypt; this must 
be understood as applying only to the last period of decay imder 
PsammetJchus and his successors; for the Egypt of that time, 
when compared with the empire of Thebes, was as small or- 
even smaller than the Persia of Shah Abbas, compared with 
that of Cyrus and Darius; or stood to it in a similar relation 
as the empire of Chosru Kusbirwan stood to that of Darius 
HyHtaflpis. "But by the side of Egypt, there was rising a 
more vigorous and formidable empire, and it was lucky for 
Amasis that he died before the outbreak of the war." He was 
succeeded by his sent Psammenitus (B.C. 526), on whom 
Cambysea waged war. 

The esTpedition of Cambyses was facilitated by the faithless- 
ness of Phanes'of Halicam^sus, a runaway Gireek mercenary, 
who being offended by the Egyptian king, deserted to the 
Persians, and gave them advice as to the point where they 
., should enter Egypt, The Persians were accompanied by a 
fleet, for Phoenician shipswerenowat their disposal, and all the 
maritime towns of the southern coast of Asia Minor; a great 
portion of the lonians, etc., were obliged to furnish ships; and 
the Egyptian fleet, which may not have been !a^ under 
Amasis, or may afterwards have fallen into decay, was not able to 
offer any resistance. The land army marched through the desert, 
which, in the neighbourhood of the coast, is not very danger- 
ous, if those who pass through it are well provided with water. 
Bonaparte also passed through that desert on his march to 
Syria, and the great host of Kapudan Fashah, whom Kleber 
defeated near HeliopoUs, had passed through the Egyptian 
desert with large tnuns.* But the Egyptians offered resistance 

* " In Malta there are traces of its hariog once been conqnered by the 
Egjptisna; and tbis cannot have tn^ea place at anj other time thau in the leign 
(rf Amaua." — 1 8 2S. 

* " The march of Cambjaes through the desert, throws eome light upon iha 
etimiHogy of the tinw. There u mention of aa Arab king in ^ coimtrf. 
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near Pelusium, the frontier town, where a decisnve battle was 
fought, in which the Egyptian auxiliaries were entirely cut to 
pieces. There can be no doubt that the superiority of the 
Persian cavalry decided the day, for that of the Egyptians 
was poor and insignificantj in consequence, as is generally 
believed, of the numerous canala by which the country was 
intersected; but Egypt is altogether a country unsuited to the 
breeding of horses. The horses of the desert are excellent, 
but the soil of Egypt Proper is too soft and marshy for horses; 
their hoofe are spoiled in it- 
After the victory of Pelusium, die Persians advanced 
towards Memphis. There the great obstinacy of the Egyptian 
character became manifest: they were a headstrong, persever- 
ing, and fanatic people. Of this we have a sad example in 
ecclesiaatical history in the Eutychian controversy, in the 
deplorable conduct of the Egyptian monks, the majority of 
whom had adopted the monophysito heresy; their fury, ob- 
stinacy, and cruelty, were of a terrific nature. The character 
of the Egyptians has something very peculiar, especiaily after- 
wards in the time of the Ptolemies, when it displayed itself in 
a very striking manner. Its most prominent features are 
cruelty, anger, obstinacy, and a sullen contempt of death. It 
was perhaps different in the brilliant ages of their true great- / 
ness; but these belong to a period preceding historical times, ; 
and whenever and wherever we really know thS Egyptians, ; 
they show something extremely unamiable,. nay, hateful. 
Their fury in the tumult under the Ptolemiea, described by 
Polybius, is quite in accordance with their character. Their 
national conceit, moreover, was most repulsive. The Persians 
had sent a mighty Mitylenaean trireme to Memphis to call upon 
that city to capitulate; but the Egyptians, in their despair, 
and without any hope of m^ntainlng themselves, seized it 
and tore the envoy to pieces. At last, they succumbed: 
&mine compelled them to surrender; and the inhabitants of 
Memphis were treated by Cambyses with fearful cruelty. 
This may have been according to the character of Cambyses; 
but there already existed between the Persians and Egyptians 

which, according to the Jewish geographj, is caHed the coast of the Philistines. 
These' Arabs can be no other than tiie EdontiUs, who had ipread otfse the 
Jewish monntains as far as Hebron. Even St. Jerome states, diat the}' spoke 
Arabic; thedialect of the Csnaanites was quite diflerent.fTomtheira." — 163S. 
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6 thorough hatred, a uataonal antipathy, which always showed 
itself; and which arose from the great difference between their 
religions. That of the Persians consisting in the worship of 
light and fire, made them thoroughly despise the Egyptian 
worship of animah, as the hawk and ihis, and led them to 
detest the worshippers. However much the Egyptians may 
have symbolised their worshijl, and however symbolical it may 
have been originally, it certainly was then the coarsest and 
most vulgar African fetish-woiehip. The Egyptians, on the 
other hand, regarded.many customs and actions of the Persians 
as impieties.' When a Persian struck a cat that was trouble- 
eome to him, the Egyptian seeing it, fiew at him in a passion 
and slew him. In the same manner, they afterwards, under 
the dominion of Rome, murdered Roman soldiers, although 
they trembled before them; they did not rest until they had 
put to death a soldier, who, in their opinion, had committed a 
religious outrage. We bear of similar things among the 
Chinese: when a European has transgressed their laws, they 
are importunate until he is delivered up to them and put to 
death. A greater national antipathy could not exist; and it 
became still more formidable in its consequences by the re- 
peated insurrections of the Egyptians. 



LECTUEE SIV. 

In their accounts of the conquest of Egypt, Ctesias and Hero- 
dotus agiun differ so widely from each other, that the former 
calls King Fsammenitus by the name of Amyrtaeus, which is 
detndedly wrong. According to the statement of the latter, 
Cambyses spent the remainder of his life in the conquered 
country, occupied with designs of fresh conquests; he was led on 
by circumstances, and he wished to carry his arms into Afiica 
as far as his father had carried them into Asia. But nature 

* " It ia an erroneoaB notion, that the Egyptians ate no b«ef at all ; they 
abM^ed only trom the flesh of cows, as the Btqpoots ia India do at this 
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Opposed him. He might have marched westward against 
Carthage, or made an attempt to conquer Ethiopia in the south. 
The latter idea was ^en the less absurd, because the intercourse 
between Egypt and Ethiopia was very great and active; and 
architectural remains of that period are "cTeiywhere to be 
met with. The valley was indeed too small to famish pro- 
Tisions for B latge army, but that defect might have been 
remedied, and CambjBes might have reached the very heart of 
Ethiopia." The account of thff embassy which Cambyses sent 
to the king of the Macrobians, an Ethiopian people, mnat be 
regarded as a legend without any historical value; and the 
description of the Macrobians themselves is altogether &bu- 
lous. But, admitting thus much, we yet have no reason for 
supposing that the expedition of Cambyses against the Ethi- 
opians is fabulous; we only must conceive it in a difierent 
direction from that which it is said to have taken. It must 
have proceeded from Syene in Upper Egypt, towards Natepa 
and Meroe, in the direction which must be taken to cut 
through the desert, in order to avoid the necessity of following 
the long and circuitous reach of the Nile near Dongola. " This 
is the same road which is still taken by the caravans." We 
cannot wonder at the statement, that the army sent out by 
Cambyses, perished in that desert, which is infested by 
deadly blasts, and whirlwinds of sand, such as are hardly to 
be met with even in the Sahara; if it had followed the reach 
of the Nile, this would not have happened. Another of his 
proposed expeditions was directed against Carthage, but, as 
he could not carry it out without the aid of Phoenician ships, 
he did not succeed; for the Phoenicians, with a rare deter- 
minatjon, refused him the use of their fleet, and as, being a 
maritime people, they were more indep^ident, they could 
make good tiieir refusal to fight against their own colony more 
easily than any other nation could have done. Their own 
prosperity seems to have been connected with Carthage, even 
if their natural feelings had not forbidden them to wd an 
enemy against their own colony. The whole of the lucrative 
commerce which was carried on between the West and Asia, 
was concentrated at Carthage; its course was from Cadiz to 
Carthage, and thence to the mother country, Phoenicia. All 
the tin came by way of Carthage; and the Tyrian lead, which 
is spoken of in the Oeconomice, falsely ascribed to Aiistotl^ 
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-was, in all piobabilitj, neither more nor less than tin ; and it 
is clear that this important commodity, which could not be 
obtuned in Western Asia, ytaa imported from Tyre, Whether 
the excellent tin, which is found in Eastern Asia, had already 
found ita way into Phoenicia, is verj' doubtfiil. The com- 
merce between Carthage and Greece was at all times ,unim> 
portant, and between Carthage and Asia, as well as between 
Asia and die Euiopean marts, there was no commerce except 
that carried on by the Phoenfcians. Tyre was the channel 
through which Europe received ita commodities from the East. 
The staples were from Phoenicia to Carthage, and thence again 
to the West of Europe. A war, therefore, in which Carthage 
might have been destroyed, would have injured their own 
interest. Hence they leAised to follow the king, and induced 
him to give up the undertaking. He also contemplated an 
expedition against the Cyrenaeans, but this was prevented by 
his death. 

While in Egypt, Cambyses abandoned himself to habits of 
intoxication, and gave way to passion in a manner that deeply 
oifended the feelings of the Egyptians, and rendered him no 
less odious to the Persians. Intoxication may he called an 
indigenous vice among the Persians; it continues the same 
down to the present day, notwithstanding their profession of 
the Mahommedan religion: no nation is more addicted to 
drinking, and this has been a reproach to them from early 
times. Cambyses is not the only one among the Persian kings 
that wi^ given to this vice, and the various anecdotes in 
Herodotus, of the rage into which he was thrown by in- 
toxication, are easily credible, and of such a nature that we 
may assert they have the stamp of truth upon them. These 
traits of the Persian character are extremely faithful, and are 
very interesting as affording an historical basis : the Persians of 
that remote period appear in them exactly like their modem 
descendants. In spite of the government of foreign nations, 
in spite of all changes, and in spite of their mixture with other 
people, the characteristic features of the ancient Persians are still 
preserved among the fire-worshippers in Yezd and Kennan; 
these Utter have much harder features than the Mahom- 
medan Persians. This fact is as striking as the great difference 
which exists between the Christian Kopts and the Mahommedan 
E^ptians, although the latter must be the descendants of 
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Egyptians wlio became converta to Mahommedanism ; yet 
both can be distinguiahed at once as easily as the fire- 
worshippers in Persia fiNsm the Mahommedan Petgians. This 
is a very remarkable circumstance, showing how national 
features are of\«n modiGed by causes quite diSerent from mere 
external influences, such as climate; and that not these alone 
influence the formation of national character, but that religion 
and the mode of living likewise contribute their share. One 
of the peculiar features of the ancient Persians, is, a pliable 
servility and submissiveneas : the Persian never was a free and 
proud man; and there is the greatest difFerence between the 
'Persians and Arabs, and even between the Persians and the 
Kurds, though they are kindred nations. The Kurd is proud, 
straightforward, and does not submit to despotism, always 
longing for the freedom of the camp; the Persian, on the 
■contrary, baa indeed much talent and intelligence, but he is 
servile; and with all his gracefulness or elegance; he has no 
other idea than that of being eitSier slave or shah. This 
servility of the Persians is strikingly exemplified in the history 
of Prexaspes and Cambyses, as given by Herodotu.<), where 
Cambyses, while in the act of shooting the son of Prexaspes 
through the heart, asks him whether he is a drunkard, and 
Prexaspes answers, that God himself could not aim more 
correctly. This answer of a father standing by the corpse of 
hia son, is peculiarly Persian; and every Persian of rank and 
distinction would still return the same answer. With all this, 
the Persians are extremely cruel, as is evident from the punish- 
ments they devise, and from their refined modes of torture, as 
may be seen in the history of Artaxerxes; and sudi is their 
character at the present day. Thus they caused a condemned 
person to be buried in the earth up to his neck, and exposed him 
to death by starvation, and to the attacks of rapacious birds, 
which picked out his eyes. This occurs in the reign of Cam- 
byses, who ordered twelve of the noblest Persians to be buried 
up to their necks in the earth. Another peculiarly cruel 
punishment was " the planting of trees" as they called it, in 
which the condemned person was buried alive with his head 
downwards; and this is still an ordinary mode of punishment 
among them. Thus Feth-Ali-Shah, or Abbas Mirza, led a 
distinguished Persian through his garden; and, having shown 
Itim everything with the appearance the greatest kindness, he 
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asked, whether anything was wanting. The courtier answered, 
that the garden waa absolutely perfect ; but the prince replied, 
that something was yet wanting, and that he must plant a tree. 
Astra-Chan (?), the courtier, fell imploringly at his feet, and 
purchased his life only with the Bacrificc of hia treasures. So 
degenerate waa the East even at that early period ; nowhere do 
we find greater moral depravity than that which rune 
through ancient history in all parts of the East, Hence the 
great adnairation of the East is altogether a strange thing; 
and it ia folly to wish that India should shake off the yoke of 
the English ; for although their government is hut indifferent, 
and although it commits aad blunders and causes much suffering, 
yet the country is governed with the best intentions, and the 
British government ia for the Indians really a heaven upon 
earth. The Eastern nations are thoroughly depraved and 
moraUy degraded; and this character belongs to them all, 
fi-om the Mediterranean to Japan and China: if a change is 
to be produced, it can only be done by European discipline 
and government. They have in their d^radation outlived 
themselves. 

Among other atrocities which Cambysea committed, when 
he was provoked to give vent to his passion and to shed blood, 
was that of ordering his own brother Smerdis to be put to 
death. The story is, that he was led to do this by a dream, 
and there is nothing improbable in this account. Here again 
we see an example of Oriental indifference, and of the readi- 
ness which knows no scruples when commanded by the sove- 
reign; for the same Prexaspes who had been so complaisant to 
Cambyaea, and who had been so grievously injured, now at 
the king's command murders the innocent prince. The account 
of Ctesias, on the other hand, that Smerdis was murdered at 
the instigation of a Magian who greatly resembled him, is 
altogether incredible and false. It waa to appear, it ia said, 
that the Magian was put to death ; but Smerdis was executed 
in his place ; whereupon the Magian appeared in the attire of 
Smerdis, and was given out to be the prince. Such traits 
are characteristic, and ' enable us rightly to estimate Ctesiaa' 
accounts of the earlier times. All that seems to be certain, is, 
that then, as has been often the case in the East, and also in 
the Middle Ages, a pretender arose, who, along with great 
boldness and address, possessed more or less resemblance to the 
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murdered prince, and under liis name came forward to claim 
the tKrone, While CambyeeB was yet Btayiug in Egypt, he 
learned that a person calling himself Smerdis had come for- 
ward at Ecbatana, and had taken possession of his throne and 
treasures; and that the Peraiana, tired of the tyranny of Cam- 
bysea, had recognised him a^ their king. This Smerdis was 
the brother of a Mede, whom Gambyses had left behind as the 
administrator of hia empire, and had a strong resemblance to 
the real Smerdb. Supported by his brother, who at once 
paid homage to him, he put himself in possession of the trea- 
sures and of the empire. This pretender won for himself the 
favour of the whole country, and the hearts of all the people, 
because he immediately reduced the taxes, and ruled mildly and 
mercifully; thus exhibiting a strong contrast to the intemperate 
rage of Cambysea. Cambysea now set out against him with the 
army, which was still faithful to him ; and had he returned to 
Persia, a battle would have decided the issue; but his career 
was cut short before it came to that; Gambyses accidentally 
wounded himself with his own sword, and diedin consequence; 
mortification having taken place in the wound. As he lefl no 
children, the army, after hia death, recognised the Pseudo- 
Smeidis, who was generally considered to be the brother of 
Gambyses; for the nation put no faith in the assertion of Cam- 
byses, that hia brother, the real Smerdis, had died long since, 
because he had never made his fratricide publicly known. 

According to the account of Herodotus, we ought to believe, 
that the only change which took place, was, that a Ma^an 
ruled under the name of a Persian ; that the Persians now, as 
before, continued to be the ruling body, though they were 
governed by a king who was a Median Magus; juat as in a 
country where the king belongs to a foreign dynasty, while 
the government of the country is in the hands of the natives, 
as is at present the case in Sweden under Bemadotte. But 
the case must have been different in Persia; and there was, in 
all probability, a political revolution, not merely in the dynasty, 
but in the whole government ; a revolution by which the 
supreme power passed from the hands of the Persians into 
those of the Modes, and to that class of the Medes called 
the Magi. Against this revolution the Persians rose. The 
account of the manner in which the deception of the Magian 
was discovered is very doubtfiil; and may be aaSelj classed 
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among the popular traditjone. The fact on which we may 
rely, is, that the Persia:^, led on by seven of their nobleat 
countrymen, rose up in arms, overpowered the usurper, and 
Ciurdered him in hia palace ; and that in consequence of this, 
a general insurrection broke out against the Medes and Magi, 
of whom the Persians slew as many as they could find; and 
that then a festival was celebrated and instituted in comme- 
moration of the event under the name of the Hagophonia. Ab 
regards the seven noble Persians in this account, it is evident, 
that as long as the Persian monarchy existed, there were seven 
great &miIieB which were regarded aa far superior to the rest; 
just as in the lex Baiuvariorum, for example, four ^milies are 
mentioned as being the great femilies. In the same manner^ 
there were in Persia seven families who enjoyed the privilege 
of greater freedom than any other portion of the nation. In 
later times, they are mentioned as the companions of the king, 
and as taking their meals at his table; they are regarded as the 
king's equals, and they alone are not in servitude, hut free, while 
all the other subjects are slaves of the king. Hence the men- 
tion of the seven families in the Persae of Aeschylus ; and they 
are noticed also by later writers. The kings of Pontus, for 
example, traced their origin to one of these great &milies. I 
am convinced, that we have hot here an insurrection or rebel- 
lion, as Herodotus states, in which seven noble Persians indi- 
vidually rose against the usurper, but that we are to understand 
the afFair as a true national movement, and that the seven 
fiimilies do not, as is stated in Herodotus, descend from those 
seven, but that the seven men are the representatives of the 
seven &miliea. It must, moreover, be observed that even 
afterwards the seven grandees continue to be mentioned ; but 
as according to the account of Herodotus, Darius was one of 
them — he was one of the Achaemenidae — only six would have 
remuned ; so that the &milieB cannot be the descendants of 
those seven individuals. — There is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Magophonia, the massacre which the Persians 
instituted among the Magi, and the account in the Book of 
Esther, according to which the Jews received permission to 
take vengeance on their enemies. I am convinced that this 
book cannot be regarded as historical; and I have not the least 
heatation in stating it here publicly. Many entertain the 
eame opinion. Evun the early fathers have tormented them- 
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selves with it; and St. Jerome, as he himself clearly intimatea, 
was in the greatest perplexity through his desire to regard it 
as an historical document. At present no.onc looks upon the 
statements in the Book of Judith as historical, and neither 
Origen nor St. Jerome did bo: the same is the case with 
Esther; it is nothing more than a poem on those occurrences. 
But that coincidence in the account of the vengeance of the 
Jews with the Magophonia, is surprising; they are outbursts 
of national hatred. 

The story of Darius' groom, Oebares, by whose cunning 
Darius gained the advantage among the seven who were then 
the masters of the Persian empire, and was raised to the throne, 
is well known. Cunning thus decided that which ought to 
have been left to chance. 

We now come to the reign of Darius, whose first year fiklU 
in Olymp. 64, 4 (B.C. 521). His reign is not less important 
in the history of Persia than that of Cyrus himself; its long 
duration {he reigned thirty-aix years, that is, until Olymp. 73, 
3) enabled him to carry out and complete his plans and designs. 
His reign saw the administration of the Pereian empire carried 
to perfection: Cyrus had conquered, and Cambyses had added 
a conquered kingdom ; but the whole was yet a confused and 
chaotic mass. Darius divided the empire according to a regular 
system, and with the utmost poBsible exactness, and regulated 
it as one state, so far as, according to the circumstances of 
Eastern despotism, it was possible to give a definite form to 
the country. " The Persians called Cyrus a father, Cambyses 
a master, and Darius a tradesman; and Herodotus states that 
they did so because Darius had made everything attainable 
with money, and because in everything he had an eye to 
money. But he cannot have been an ordinary man; for byhia 
institutions Persia was enabled to maintain herself in a flourish- 
ing, though, it is true, always dissolute, condition for a period 
of nearly two hundred years." He also extended the empire 
in all directions; and the glory of having conquered the 
border countries of India, as far as the frontiers of Western 
India, belongs to him. Western India, the valley of the 
Ijidus and the Punjaub, are altogether separated from the rest 
of India by a remarkable natural boundary line — the great 
desert, extending between the Indus and the rivers that flow 
into the Ganges; it begins in Kerman and extends into India, 
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being interrupted only by the Indus, whose fertile valley ia 
but narrow. This desert, therefore, separates the western part, 
the India of the Indus, from the eastern part, or India of the 
Ganges. The India of the Indus was conquered by Darius, 
so that the whole river, from ita source to its mouth, could be 
traversed by Persian ships, " Amongst Lis many undertakings, 
he sent an exploring expedition down the river; Cashmir, 
also, was discovered by him." In like manner, he made the 
Arabs tributary ; he did not, however, according to the Roman 
fashion, change Arabia into a province; but that country 
remained quite independent. Thus he extended his empire 
in the East and in the South; in the West, Cyrene and Earca, 
that is, the country as far as the frontiers of Carthage, became 
tributary to him ; in the east of Europe, Thrace and Macedonia, 
as well as the islands near the Asiatic coast as far as the Cy- 
clades, became tributary; though the Cycladea may have been 
neglected, as very little notice seems to have been taken of 
them. He, moreover, aimed, on the one hand, at subduing all 
the countries round the Euxine; and, on the other, at uniting 
Gireece with his empire. These undertakings of his, especially 
his attempt to subjugate Greece, which, like the other, proved 
unsuccessful, constitute the sulwiequent history of his reign, 
and we shall speak of them hereafter; at present we shall 
notice the reforms which Darius introduced in his own empire. 
He divided the whole empire into twenty satrapies. The 
Persians were the select and the free people, so long as they 
remained at home; there they governed themselves according 
to ancient institutions; but aa soon as they went to the court, 
they were slaves hke all the other subjects. Their country 
was exempt from taxes. In all the remaining parts of the 
empire Darius introduced a uniform system of government 
and taxation. The government was peculiar, for in every 
province there were two independent authorities, as we see 
most distinctly from the very instructive books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which agree with our Greek authorities. In every 
province there was a military commander, whom the Greeks 
call the satrap, and besides him there was a royal scribe, or 
clerk of accounts, who levied the tributes and taxes, and was 
independent of the satrap; he only levied money, and had 
other sources of revenue for himself, consisting of a certain 
number of crown estates for the support of his court and 
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his body-guard. The aatrap was, at the same time, a. 
higher kind of judge for the subjects of hia province. 
These arrangements have a striking resemblance to those 
which the Europeans found in India in the empire of the 
Mongols; though in this case they do not appear to Lave 
proceeded from the Mongols, but to have been intro- 
duced by the earlier Mahommedan rulers, the Patans and 
A%hans. It was these latter, that bad adopted the Persian 
institutions and transferred thera to India. In the latter 
country, the satrapies were called subas, and the governor or 
satrap, who bad a very extensive imperium, bore the title of 
subad^.i By the side of this subadfip, there was the divfin or 
account-keeper, who levied the land-tax according to regular 
measurements, as well as the countless number of indirect 
taxes, and was well acquainted with the Eastern fiscal afi'Eurs. 
" The divJlnwas not dependent upon the subad&r, but received 
his orders from the emperor; and the common practice was to 
fill the two offices with men who were strangers, or even hostile ■ 
to one another, in order that they might not fi^rm an under- 
standing between themselves." By this means, it was believed 
that the dependence of the provinces was secured; and some- 
thing certiunly was thus efifected, but it was insufBcient to keep 
a rebellious satrap in check. AVben a bold satrap or subad&r 
wished to revolt, he secured the div^, or endeavoured to win 
him over to his side. When the English came to India, the 
East India Company caused the dignity of the div&n to be 
transferred to itself; but it levied the taxes for itself and not. 
for the Mogul, to whom it paid a pension. Thus we behold 
in the East the same institutions throughout many centurira. 
Darius may be regarded as the inventor of this system ; for 
the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Medes, appear to have every- 
where had their vassal princes, but not satraps. 

* " I do not mean to assert that Aia is the sams word aa Mtrap, though there 
is a resemblance." 
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LECTURE XV. 

As in the reign of Darius, Perais was at the height of its 
prosperity, power, and greatness, we may supposej that the 
division of the empire into twenty satrapies is justly ascribed 
to him, and does not belong to a later period. But whether 
the list of these satrapies strictly comprises all the nations, and 
whether some were not added which were really in a relation 
of dependence, though they were not included in the complex 
of the Persian empire properly so called, is a question which I 
cannot answer nor decide. Macedonia and Thrace, for ex- 
ample, afterwards appear as dependent countries; and though 
they did not form separate satrapies, yet they appear to have 
been under the control of Persian commanders. 

The amount of taxes of the Persian satrapies is stated by 
Herodotus in alver ; but whether we are thereby to understand 
that every province had to raise a fixed amount of money, 
seems to me to be a very doubtful question ; it is, however, 
not likely that thb was the case. As regards the lonians 
it seems indeed certain, that they had to- raise a £xed amount 
of money, as was the case in some Roman provinces; but 
in general, there ia in Asia this peculiar mode of taxation, 
that a certain portion of the produce is paid, the sovereign 
being regarded as the owner of the soil; and this general 
tribute no doubt existed among the Persians also. But not- 
withstanding this, the scribe or levier of the taxes may have 
been ordered to deliver up a certain amount into the trea- 
sury, so that all he raised ovet and above the sum thus 
fixed, was hia own perquiMte. The numbers which are men- 
tioned, are always the clear profit. Every province was 
obliged to fiimish a certain sum, and in addition to this to 
maintain a cert^ number of soldiers; if this army cost more 
than the sum allotted for its maintenance, or if the produce 
was otherwiao insufficient, the subjects were compelled to 
raise the sum required. The same was the case when a 
a province of the Turkish empire was lost: for example, 
when a part of Moldavia was given up, the remaining portion 
had to pay the same sum which had before been paid by 
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■tbe wliole; for it could not possibly be expected that the 
Bultan should sufier the loss 1 

The Persian system of administration, on the whole, left 
the internal condition of the conquered countries unchanged; 
only that CTery province received its despot, who arbitrarily 
interfered in every thing in his own province, like a Turkish 
pasha and acted there precisely as his sovereign did through- 
out the empire. But jn detail the Persians left every thing 
as much as possible in its former condition; thus every city 
in Phoenicia and Ionia retained its old constitution, and in the 
former even the ancient native princes continued to reign. The 
Greek maritime towns remained completely Greek) but it 
was the policy of the Persians to set up a rvpawo^ in each 
of them; an aspirant to that position being either supported 
in his pretensions, or the satrap raised a man to it. " These 
tyrants were often men of great abilities; but the misfortune 
■was that they were usurpers: the really detestable tyranta 
belong to a later time, and were generally leaders of mercena- 
ries. In the Book of Ezra, we see that the people in western 
Asia also governed themselves almost independently. The 
subjects were allowed to do what tliey pleased, if they did but 
pay their tribute, and obey the commands from above. The 
separate provinces often even made war upon one another."* 

Herodotus gives no account of the wars in which Darius 
subdued the Arabs and Indians; but we may place full <5on- 
fidence in his statement that both nations were tributary to the 
ting of Peraa. As to the Arabs, however, the obligation to 
pay tribute was not extended to all the Arab tribes; for those 
in the desert assuredly paid no tax on their camels, since they 
were quite beyond the reach of the Persian collectors of taxes. 
All the Arabs were not, properly speaking, comprised in a sa- 
trapy, but as Herodotus relates, brought tribute from time to time, 
consisting of gold, and more especially of frankincense. This 
mention of frankincense points to the remotest parts of Arabia, 
Yemen and Hadramout, the southernmost parts of that coun- 
try, and proves that they also were subject to Persia, It also 
shows, how firmly the power of Persia must have been estab- 
lished in other quarters. In what manner the Persians acquired 
the dominion over those countries, is indeed a mystery, just as . 

' This paragraph has been tranefcrrcii to this place from a snbseqnent part 
of this Lecture, where it preceded the paragraph bediming "Among the ware 
of Dttrina," etc., p. 139. — Ed. 
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mucb as the way in whicli CLosni Nustirwan came to Yemen 
and subdued the Homerites. It is, however, probable that 
that part of Arabia was conquered by a fleet &om the Persian 
gulf; Oman may have been a Persian satrapy. 

But the mention of the Indians in Herodotus, and the whole 
manner of which he speaks of them, is still more mysterious. 
The Indians, in his opinion, are savages, and all that he relates 
concerning their manners, characterises them as such; he 
descnbes them as being black; calling them expressly black 
like the Ethiopians. In the more ancieut times, where two 
classes of Ethiopians(j4t^iWe5 Tol tiyfia. SeSaidrat, in Homer) 
are mentioned, near the rising and near the setting sun, there 
can be no question, that the Ethiopians near the rising sun are 
the Indians. We must not overlook the remarkable circumr 
stance that the Indians are a mixed nation; not oaly are the 
southern Indians quite a different race from those in the north, 
their language having nothing in common with the Persian 
(?), and themselves being, wherever the Telinga language 
is spoken, really a black people, — but even the northern Indians 
are mixed; they are very different in colour, cultivation and 
dialects. Their language, in its various dialects, has a strong 
admixture of Sanscrit. It has lost its grammar, and is mixed 
with foreign words of the most different kinds. This much we 
may say with certainty, that the Indians described by Herodotus 
do not bear any resemblance to the modem Indians; but there 
were originally in India two black races. On the coast we meet 
with an almost black population, who speak the language of 
the Telingas; and the mountains in the interior are inhabited 
by savages, the so-called " hill people," who extend all over 
India, in the mountains between Bengal, Bahar and Orissa; in 
the north of Bengal as far as the frontiers of Thibet, as well as 
in the hills of the Deccan ; in short, they are found scattered 
■everywhere. The language of this people has not the remotest 
resemblance to the Sanscrft, and is very meagre. This is a 
real negro race, no doubt akin to the great black race which 
inhabits New Holland, New Guinea, New Zealand, the interior 
of the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, Luzon and the 
other Islands of that Archipelago, the Andamans and Nico- 
bars, and is called Papuas, or in Spanish Negrillos. Those 
belonging to this race are the original inhabitants of India. 
They seem to ^ak several languages: much has been said 
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about them in the Asiatic Researches; but it is to be regretted, 
that as yet, many points in the history and geography of India 
hare been treated so feebly and unsatisfactorily, and this 
ethnographical question also is still very con&sed. It ia Bur- 
pri^ng that the English have not done more in this respect; 
but the rulers have had but little concern about geography and 
ethnology. A friend of mine now deceased, who had the 
management of the taxes in Bengal, is the only one until now, 
■who has written on the subject. It is notyettwelve years since 
the geology of India was as little known as its inhabitants. 
We have only isolated fragments from otherwise excellent 
observers; what is most wanting in English books of travels, 
is, the desire to produce a whole; fur in all matters of detail 
they aie keen observers, and report conscientiously. 

When, therefore, we read in Herodotus of the black Indiana 
and of their savage manners, we must beware of imagining 
that he is in error, and of filing back upon our knowledge, 
that the Indians were about the moat ancient really civilised 
people in the world. This opinion concerning the antiquity of 
Indian civilisation, which has sprung up especially within the 
last forty years, is, indeed, spreading farther and gaining 
stability. I cannot decide upon it, and cannot say what it is 
founded upon; but from the assurance of a very competent 
Englishman, I believe that people will soon come to the con- 
viction, as some highly competent persons have already done, 
that all the alleged knowledge of the Indians does not by 
any means belong to the centunes of Moses and Seaostrb, to 
which it has been assigned, hut that the greater part of their 
literature belongs to the middle ages; that for the most part 
it is borrowed from the Greek, through the medium of Arabic 
translations; and that even their poetry, in comparison with 
that of the Greeks, is of very recent date, and probably belongs 
to the first centuries of the Christian era; while what is com- . 
monly ascribed to these centuries ^bably belongs to the middle 
ages, or was, perhaps, written even as late as a few centuries 
ago. The truth of all this will one day be found out. If, 
however, people will suppose that the Indians did not acquire 
theii civilisation and division into castes till after the time of 
Herodotus, this must have happened during the period between 
Herodotus and the Seleucid kings; for it cannot be denied, 
that in the time of the Seleucidae, Megasthenes, when Bent as 
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ainbassador to Sandracottus, found among tlie Indians the 
division into castes, and a priestly caste which claimed for 
itself s superior knowledge. I cannot venture to pronounce 
this opinion as a positive conclusion; but it is founded upon 
the judgment of experienced and competent men. 

Certain it is, that, if Darius ruled over the whole territory 
of the Indus, and Persian India was separated from the eastern 
part by the gold-containing desert, that part of India, the magni- 
ficent valley of the Indus, was no longer a part of Persia at the 
time when it was invaded by Alexander ; for the whole of India 
u fiir as the mountains of the Afghan frontiers was then 
governed by native princes. During the intervening period, 
accordingly, great changes bad taken place in those dbtricts, 
and the Persian empire had become narrower in the eastern 
parte as well as in those of the west; in like manner, we £nd, 
during Alexander's expedition, no trace of the Arabs being in 
any connection with the Persian empire. 

Among the wars of Darius in the interior, the subjugation 
of the Medea is mentioned only cursorily in a few lines. The 
Medes, after the insurrection, evidentiy attempted to assert 
their independence, and at least to shake off the Persian yoke, 
but they were conquered by Darius. The reconquest of 
Babylon, on the other hand, is related more minutely by 
Herodotus; for the city, no doubt, in consequence of the 
general commotion, had thown off the yoke. Darius subdued 
it after a long war, which the Babylonians carried on with the 
energy of despair, so that they put to death all those who were 
unable to bear arms, partly in order that they might not M\ 
into the hands of the enemy, partly that the remaining people 
might not suffer from want of provisions. Such a general 
massacre is not strictly historical (?), but certainly has some 
foundation. Darius took the city, it is said, by the self- 
sacrificing treachery of Zopyrua, who, in order to serve him, 
mutilated his face, went to the Babylonians as a deserter, 
gained their confidence, and betrayed them; an act of the 
greatest baseness and infamy, but very characteristic of eastern 
manners and sentiments. 

These wars by which the previous state of things was restored, 
are of no great importance to us now, as they belong to a time 
removed from us by more than 2500 years ; but the wars which 
led Darius to Europe, are particularly important and memor- 
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able; partly because we belong to Europe and regard ouraelves 
as the opposite of Asia, and partly becsiuse it was through 
them that Persia came first in contact with Greece. They 
also form for ua the transition to the history of Greece. Darius 
seems to have advanced at random without any definite 
object, and wherever in his empire he found a people still 
unsubdued, he found sufficient reason for attacking and sub- 
duing it like the rest When, therefore, the countries of 
Asia Minor and all those between the Euxine and Aegean, 
had submitted to his sway; the Thracians on the opposite 
shore were still in the enjoyment of perfect independence. His 
object accordingly was, and to him it seemed quite necessary, 
to subdue them also, and thus to change the Euxine into a 
lake in the interior of Persia. There can be no doubt that 
the Persians were attracted also by the wealth resulting from 
the commerce with the Scythians; and we here see, however 
strange it may sound, how commerce with a Mongol people 
had been a source of wealth. That commerce was extremely 
important, not only on account of the gold which came from 
those quarters in great abundance, but also on account of the 
corn trade which provided Greece with grain from the Black 
Sea, the Dniepr, and the Crimea, so that the Black Sea was 
the indispensable condition of that trade. To this we must 
add the immense imports of rapf^oi or dried fish, and no doubt 
also of caviare, the pressed spawn of the tunny fish — botargo* — 
which formed a chief article of food among the Greeks, 
especially aa a condiment to their bread. The modem Greeks 
at least use it in this way, particularly at Athena, and such 
was assuredly the case also in ancient times, for these things 
are not recent inventions, but very ancient customs. Pickled 
tunny fish were likewise imported from the Bosporus, the 
Black Sea, Sinope and Pontus, and like anchovies and salted 
fish of every kind, they were among the chief articles of food. 
Furs, which in the middle ages were so important an article, 
are not so distinctly mentioned, as far as I know; and the 
country does not appear then to have exported them ; but gold, 
com and salted fish, were the principle articles of export. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, carried to the Scythians on the 

■ The note giroa a Greet word Boi5Tapx»t. The word (botargo!^ hottarica, 
Saufarjrue), thougli probaM; derived fritm the Greek., seems to occur only in 
tho Ungiiogeg deiiied from the Laiin ; the modern Greek is niytnifixtr. — Ed. 
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Black Sea, wine, oil, linen, and a number of other commodities, 
for example, tin, which they no doubt received from the Phoe- 
nicians, and other metals, which were wanting there. All 
Scythia and the Crimea are extremely poor in minerals, which 
they obtained for the most part fiom Byzantium, the Greek 
cities on the Cimmerian Bosporus, and on the eouthem coast 
of the Euxine. Thus commerce in those countries was very 
active, but according to the idea of commercial balance, 
perhaps not always advantageous to the Greeks; as in later 
times Athens was obliged to pay ready money for many 
articles. On the coast there existed a great many flourishing 
towns and fiictories of the Greeks, which had been planted not 
long before, it is said afk;r the fall of Nineveh, by the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor. This extendon of the Greeks, shows 
how little oppressive the government of the Lydians waa: 
Miletus alone founded innumerable colonies. 

Thucydides* says of the Tbiacians, that, if they formed one 
united empire, they would be one of the most powerful 
nations, and would be irresistible in war. This statement was 
unintelligible even to Gatterer, the first who, after Herodotus 
and Thucydides, wrote profoundly on the Thracian nation;* it 
is a valuable and solid dissertation, and is one of the first that 
appeared after the deplorable condition in which ancient cho- 
rography had until then existed, that ia previously to the 
time of Voss, who was the first that placed geography on its 
right footing, and was in reality the first to direct attention to 
the necessity of such treatises. Even now I know of few treatises 
which are so perfectly successful as those of Gatterer. The country 
of the Thracians, however, was more extensive than he believes, 
for he makes the Ister the boundary line, which ia not correct. 
It cannot be disputed that the Getae, who are mentioned by 
Hetodotus only in Bulgaria, south of the Danube, lived even at 
that early period north of the Danube, in Dacia and especially in 
Transilvania and Upper Hungary. But in the northern countries 
the Scythians then ruled over the plains, even beyond the 
Aluta, and in Lesser Wallachia; and as thus the connection 
between the Northern and the Southern Thracians was inter- 
rupted, the former were not perceived by Herodotus. There 
ia no doubt that the Dacians were Getae, and that the Getae 

* Thie should probably be Herodotus (v. 3)i comp. Thaofd. ii. 97. — Ed. 

* In the TriLDBactieiiB of the Bojal Societ; of Obltingeo. 
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veie ThTBciana; the Triballians, who inhabited Shtvonia, 
Lower Hungary, and perhapE extended rtill further, were 
likewiae ThracianB. Thus the Thracians extended not only 
from the Aegean to the Ister, and from the Boaporua to the 
Str^on, hut, hefore the Gallic immigration, in the iutenor 
OS far as Croatia ; so that Servia, Bosnia, and Slavonia, belonged 
to them ; and in the norUi of the Danube, the whole extent 
of country which was afterwards called Dacia, was occupied 
hy Thracians. But at the time when Herodotus wrote, the 
Scythians had spread themselves as conquerors over the whole 
territory of the Ukraine, had been distributed over Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and ruled over those countries even beyond 
the boundaries of Lesser Wallachia. But how much farther 
may not the Thracians have extended over the north-western 
countries, before the time when the Illyriane penetrated into 
those countries from the North, and drove the Libumian race 
from its seats 1 I have no doubt that they did extend much 
&rther, hut the limits cannot be determined, for these things 
lie beyond the reach of history. There are later traces of the 
fact, that the Thracians extended much farther south into 
Greece, that they occupied the country as far as Pieria and 
the foot of Olympus ; on this question our authorities admit of 
no doubt. The Thracians cannot have been in these latter 
districts at a very early time. The Thracian Orpheus belongs 
to Pieria, and the Thracians, of whom he was one, were 
Pierian Thracians, and not the inhabitants of the limited 
country afterwards called Thrace. Other express and une- 
quivocal statements, which admit of no misunderstanding, 
make the Thracians extend as far as Boeotia, Phocis, and 
Epirus, and Tereus is a Thracian name. Although the stories 
of Tereus and Procne cannot be regarded as historical, yet 
the name of Tereus is significant. Teres, which is the sitae 
name, occurs among the Thracians at a later time, con- 
sequently, we have in that story a Thracian who d«elt at 
Daulis in Phocis. In Peloponnesus, there is no mention of 
Thracians, but they did extend as £ir as the frontiers 
of Attica. It is possible that Thracian tribes may have 
been pushed so far south by inundations. In Pierian Thrace, 
about Olympus, Homer fixes the boundary line between 
the Hellenic world and the nation of the Achaeuis (DanEu), 
on the one hand, and the world of the Teucrians, on the 
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other; and the Thracians belong to the Teucrian BTBtem, 
not as if they had been of the same Block, but they 
belong to the political eystem of the TeucrianB. The three 
peninsulaa (one of which is mount Athos), which stretch forth 
into ^e sea between the mouth of the Axius and Strymon, 
were occupied by Thracians mixed with other people. There 
the Macedonians also extended themselves. The Pieriana 
separating Macedonia from Thessaly were Thraciana. But 
the Thracians were not confined to Europe ; they also occur in 
Asia; the Thjmi and Bithyni between the Propontis and the 
rivet Sangarius, were, and continued to he, true Thracians, 
though afterwards they adopted the Greek language and became 
Hellenised. It ia said, moreover, that the Phrygians were 
a Thracian people, who migrated into Asia ; but this state- 
ment I do not consider trustworthy. If it were ao, it woidd be 
the more remarkable, because Herodotus regards the Phrygians 
and Armenians as belonging to the same race, and as kindred 
nations; from which we should have to infer, that there was a 
connection between the Thracians and Armenians. But this 
question is obscure, and I am not able to solve it. 

At the time when Dariua carried his conquests into Europe, 
and when the Thracians were compelled to submit to him, 
they were divided into a number of tribes, and lemEuned so 
for a considerable time. Most of them were rude barbarians, 
being accustomed to tattoo themselves, given to drinking and 
many other barbarous habits; for example, they used to scalp 
their slain enemies, like the savages of North America, and 
preserve their skulls." Everything among them has a savage 
and warlike character; and the opinion of the ancient poets, 
both Komans and Gtreeks, which Horace also adopts, in saying, 
that "Even savage Thrace wished for a cessation of the 
wars,"* ia, on the whole, founded on historical truth. If they 
had formed a united empire, they would hare become power- 
ful, and would have conquered and ravaged Greece ; but, 

' Tbia EtatemeDt; that the Thntciana scalped their enemies and preserved 
their sknllfl, may poegiblj have arisen from a momentary confuaion of the 
Thraciaiia with the Bcjthiana. In 1836, Niebahr did not desciibe the Tbraciaiu 
as to savage, for be siud " Thej were at the same stags of ,uiviliBation as our 
ancestors in tho middle ages, when there esiated no towns, or when theae had 
no influence upon the conntiy." The cuBtom of tattooing is mentioned by 
Ilerodotus, v. 6; and AthenoeuB, xii. p. SS4, D. — Ed. 

' Horat. Cam. ii. le. 
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fortunately for the safety of Greece, they -were broken up into 
many states, and were very much isolated, especially in the 
south. It was not until later times that the kingdom of the 
OdrysianB was formed there ; but even when they were united 
as one empire, all its tribes were too uncivilised to give it a 
form, by which they might have concentrated their powers on 
one point; and, happily for Greece, they had then iallen into 
a barbarous indolence, from which they could not extricate 
themselves. The G«tae on both sides of the Danube, north of 
mount HaemuB or Aemus (foi the aspirate is doubtful, though 
the Greek AI/kh seems to be more correct), were a greater 
nation; but their unity was perhaps rather national than 
political ; in the time of Herodotus they did not form a 
political state. They had acquired a reputation through their 
celebrated prophet Zamolxis, whose well-developed doctrine 
of the immortality and the migration of souls, was afterwards 
adopted by them. The character of the Getae in general was 
distinguished for its tendency towards a spiritual and reli^ous 
life; and mysterious doctrines found great favour among them. 
This tendency, which we do not find among the southern 
Thracians, constitutes the chief difference between them and 
the Getae. 



LECTURE XVI. 

The ethnography of the Thracians is very obscure, and not 
much has yet been done to distinguish the Thracian tribes 
according to their places of abode in classical antiquity. And it 
may be questioned, whether more can be done; for the Greek 
period, indeed, much more may be accomplished than has yet 
been done; but afterwards the tribes diverge too much. As a 
proof of the distracted state of the Thracians, and of the weak- 
ness of the separate tribes, I may mention the settlement of 
Greek colonies on all the coasts of Thrace, so that proceeding 
from the Thermaean gulf, from the Macedonian peninsula and 
Thessalonica to the Bosporus, and from the Bosporus to the 
mouths of the Ist«r, all the more important ports were oc- 
cupied by Greek colonies. In founding these establishments, 
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the Greeks must either have met with no obstacles, or they 
must have been able to overcome them. 

The Getae were the most nuraeroua among the Thracian 
tribes; and the Daciane, who afterwards acted such a fto- 
niineat part, were a section of them. They are mentioned by 
the Greeks under the name of Aavoi, whence the name of the 
slave Davus in the later Attic comedy. Though separated by 
the Ister into two parte, they were in point of nationality and 
customs essentially the same; and the Dacians and Getae on 
the left of the Danube, were only tribes of one and the same 
nation.' We know the names of a great many of the tribes 
south of Mount Haemus, such as the Diodolians (?}, Dolon- 
cians, Apsinthians, Crobyzians, Crusaeans, Edonians, Odrysians, 
etc.; and respecting some of them, accounts have come down 
to us. The Odrysians, about the Upper Haemus, in the 
neighbourhood of AdrianoplCj were the most numerous among 
them, and soon after the expeditions of Darius and Xerxes 
gained the supremacy over the other Thracian tribes, the 
Dians, Odomantians and Edonians, and even the Greek cities 
were obliged to purchase of them their peace and safety by an 
anniial tribute. This Odiyaian empire was the root of the 
subsequent Thracian kingdom, which continued until the time 
of Philip of Macedonia; it then perished, but revived again, 
as I shall show hereafter. 

The Thracians were not the object of the expedition of Darius, 
but he only took them by the way, and obtained the submis- 
sion of all the nations along his road, as £ir as Mount Haemus 
and the Ister. Hia road across that mountain was in its eastern- 
most part, either by Shumla or the Kamtshik, and is the same 
which recently the Russian army took under Diebitsch. It 
is remarkable to find that the difficulties of Mount Haemus 
were unknown in antiquity, and that it was by no means con- 
sidered such an impassable mountain as it has been described 
in modem times; and the Thracians Were not protected by it 
against invasions of the northern nations. The Byzantine em- 
perors also never relied on it as a bulwark against invasions from 
the north, nor could they rely upon it : no one acquainted with 
history believes in the djfficullies of crossing mount Haemus.* 

• Comp, Nicbnhr, Klein. Sckrift., vol.i. p.3T6, foil.— Ed. 

' Thia agroea with the obserrations which were made hj C. Niebuhr (Reue- 
begehreilning, vol. iiL p. 1 TO), who croased the moDntain by the Dobral paaa. —Ed. 
VOL. I, L 
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Darius bad collected an army from all the countries of liia 
empire, and hia fleet from all the subject Greek citiea on 
the coasta of Asia Minor, from the islands and from the 
Phoenicians; he had also ordered Egyptian vessels, fully equip- 
ped, to appear at the entrance of the Euxine. In drawing 
your attention to Herodotus' account of the expedition of 
DariuB, I must again remind you of the immense differences 
between the perfect and incomparable ethnography and choro- 
graphy whiti he furnishes, and the accounts of the events, 
which he gives, as he had heard them, with the most childlike 
credulity. His object was to record what he had learned; hut 
he does not answer for the truth of his narratives. However, the 
passage of Darius in the neighbourhood of Byzantium is his- 
toric^; BO also is, no doubt, the statement that he crossed the 
Bosporus by means of a bridge constructed of ships, or, as 
Herodotus has it, by means of rafts, planned and constructed 
by Mandrocles of Samos. Rafts, however, can scarcely be 
thought of here; and the probability is, that a bridge waa. 
constmcted of ships, just as was done afterwards, when Xerzes 
crossed the Hellespont. At any rate, the construction of a 
bridge over the Bosporus, considering the powerful current, 
is a work which does honour to the engineer; and he well 
deserved the distinctions and rewards with which Darius signi- 
fied to him his gratitude and satisfaction. 

Darius himself marched with hia army through Thrace, as 
far as Mount Haemus, without meeting with any resistance; 
but when he reached the other side, he was opposed by the 
Getae; it was, however, in vain, for he conquered them, and 
proceeded towards the Ister. We may assume that Dariua made 
his bridge on the Danube in the neighbourhood of Galacz, 
unquestionably below the point' at which the Pruth empties 
itself into the Danube; this is clear from the nature of the 
localities, otherwise he would have been obliged to make 
another bridge on the Pruth, To construct a bridge over the 
Danube, is itself an undertaking of great difficulty, on account 
of the low banks of the river, which to a great distance from 
the bed are so marshy, that the communication can be kept up 
only by embankments and wooden causeways through the 
marshes. Such is the case everywhere, except in the district 
where Trajan built his bridge; the difficulties begin at Tsher- 
netz, near Kicopolis, and continue down to the mouth of the 
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river. The part where a bridge may be most easily made, 
ia near Tuldsha, not &r from Galacz. Dariua had sent the 
lonianB before him to construct the bridge of boats, and he 
left them behind to guard it He ia said to have at first enter- 
tained the foolish design of leaving the bridge unguarded, and 
taking his whole army with him. If he intended to return 
by the same road, such a plan would have been quite absurd; 
but he probably intended to return to Persia, by marching 
round the Palus Maeotb past the Caucasus, and by way of 
Derbend. Herodotus does not notice this intention; but if we 
assume it, as we may fairly do, and if we bring the ciroum.- 
atances vividly before our mind's eye, the command to break 
down the bridge ceases to be unreasonable. But after all, the 
plan was based upon the certain supposition of his being vic- 
torious, and this was highly irrational. Herodotus, no doubt, 
only n^lected to state this, for it was assuredly clear to him. 

Herodotus has furnished us with a description of the Scy- 
thians, the excellence of which cannot be surpassed , and which 
is of a kind that enables us clearly to see the people just as 
they were; and miless we allow ourselves to be misled by pre- 
judices, it is impossible to mistake their race and tribes.' His 
description perfectly agrees with the account given by Hippo- 
crates, in his work De acre, aquis ei locis, and which is no less 
excellent than that of Herodotus. It is perfectly incompre- 
hensible to me, and shows great recklessness, that notwithstand- 
ing these two descriptions, some modem writers have imagined, 
that the Scythians of whom Herodotus speaks, were in reality 
no distinct nation, but that by this name he meant to describe 
only the nomadic inhabitants of the steppes of the Ukraine. 
It is indeed true, that later writers, and even Pliny and Mela, 
were greatly puzzled by the name Scythians, and designated 
by it all the inhabitants of the Ukraine; and afterwards it was 
extended even still farther. The writers of the third century 
apply the name Scytkiant to the German tribes inhabiting those 
countries: thus the Goths, HeruH, and others, are, in the 
elegant language of the time, called Scythians; and Dexippua 
calls his history of the invasions of the Goths S'ev6i.Kd. At 
a still later time, the name is constantly transferred from one 
race to another. As in Dexippua and Zosimus, the Goths 

' Conipaie with what hers followB, Niebnhr'B Klein. Sehrijt, ToLJ. p. 39S 
foU. 

r, 2 
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ate called Scythians, so we find the same name applied to 
people of the most different races, as to the Huns, the Sarma- 
tian nations, Bulgarians, Avars, Chazars, etc., and vhenevei a 
new race appears in those parta, it is at once called Scythian. 
Lastly, the Byzantine writers of the fourteenth century apply 
the name to the Mongols and Tartars, and thus, without any 
merit of their own, they accidentally bit upon what is and was 
originally Scythian. Thus it is certain, that from the days of 
Pliny down to the fourteenth century, the name Scythians was 
altogether vague and indefinite. But what sort of logic is 
that, which, seeing that in times when distinct notions were 
lost, the abuse became current of calling all nations inhabiting 
those countries Scythians, infers that in ancient times also the 
name Scythian must be understood to be applied indefinitely 
to a number of tribes of different races, without regard to 
tbeii origin? It is only necessary attentively to read the 
incomparable descriptions of Herodotus and Hippocrates, in 
order to see that they were quite a distinct people. If any- 
where it is obvious that a definite people is spoken of, it is in 
those two descriptions of the Scythians. The folly and con- 
fusion has been completed by historians who are so arbitrary 
in the etymological explanation of nam^ of nations, that some 
of them have considered the name Scytkiaris to be Glerman, 
and have fotmd in it the word Schutzen (shooters), because 
they are always mentioned as armed with bows ((WTTorofoTot). 
Such authors confidently discover a nation's whole history in 
its name. Thus a friend of mine, a man of genius, who had 
but a superficial knowledge of history, was convinced that 
Goths and Scythians are one and the same word, just like 
rypcufteiv and scribere, because the s, especially before c and 
gutturals, is only a change in sound, that does not alter the 
meaning. This latter remark is in itself correct enough; but 
the passion for etymologising becomes a real disease.* 

The Scythians according to Herodotus, were a Mongol 
people; and the description of Hippocrates confirms this still 
more strongly. The latter says that they were a fat and fleshy 

* " It U mnch tni^rc tempting to compare the name Scythians widi Tsbndl, 
a name bj which the fins ore called b; tbeir neighbonrs. Theophilas Siegfried 
"B^ftr (_Comaent.Acad.PelTopol, t) ha* brought forward the hjpotheeis that this 
ia the name of tbe ScjtbianB. The Fins hare indeed migrated from (be aonCh 
to the north; bat there exists no connection beCneen the Finnic and Scythian 
langoagee." — 1 S2S 
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people, in whom the articulation and organiBation of mueclea 
and bones vr^re but very imperfectly seen. This is the very 
feature which is bo striking in Mongol nations : their face and 
skull are round, and the cut of their eyes is very singular; but 
what characterises them still more strongly is, that their muscles 
and joints cannot be discerned, and disappear on the aurfece: 
their skin is thick and fat, and it covers and disguises the forms 
of muscles and bones. If we compare the nations of southern 
Europe with those of the north, we perceive a great and 
striking difference between them: in the southern nations, the 
Italians and Greeks, and in an almost higher degree in the 
real Asiatics and the inhabitants of Barbary, the muscles of 
the arms and I^, for example, are very strikingly marked. 
This is not the case with the Egyptians, and this circumstance 
has had the greatest influence upon their sculpture. The other 
southern nations which I mentioned before, have their muscles 
developed and expressed to such an extraordinary degree, that 
this circumstance alone renders it clear to me, how the ancient 
sculptors and artists could produce their works without ^he 
study of anatomy; for the artist could seethe whole of anatomy 
BO far as he needed it, in the living body; he did not require 
the anatomy of the dead body, but was enabled in the living 
body to observe the play of the muscles; and the delicate skin 
60 beautifully extended over them does not conceal them. The 
great difierence between ancient and modern statues does not 
consist so much in the faces (though here too it ehowa itself, 
since the modems take the matter more easily, and make their 
faces of a more general character, and with less individuality), 
as in the play of the muscles. If any one wishes to see the 
difference in a very striking way, he must examine ancient 
and modem statues together by torch-light. Such a study 
affords great pleasure and enjoyment: the ancient statues then 
seem living, and an endless variety of living muscles appears 
on the surfece ; modem statues do not possess this transparency ; 
they are smooth, and there is no life in them ; they seem dead, 
even when they are the productions of great masters. The 
bas-reliefs of Thorwaidsen may be placed by the side of those 
of ancient sculptors, but not so his statues. Among the Egyp- 
tians, we do not find this richness, this development and ani- 
mation of the muscles, notwithstanding their great strength ; 
hence those things are wanting also in the Egyptian statues; 
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though this must have arisen in some measure also from the 
_ material which they used for statues, having adopted the 
unfortunate custom of using extremely hard stone. 

I'he Germanic and Saimatian nations are surpassed in mi^ 
cular development hy the aoulhern people, just as much as 
they themselves surpass the Mongols, who are plainly discern- 
ible in the description of Herodotus. A further proof of the 
Mongol origin of the Scythians may be seen in their manners 
and customs; they had, ibr example, vapour baths, by means 
of which they intoxicated themselves; strewing narcotic herbs 
on burning stones, while they themselves were shut up in narrow 
spaces (this custom also prevailed among the Kamskadales so 
long aa they existed aa a nation); "also their filthy habits, ' 
their drunkenness, and theii tents made of felt." Such features 
show the race in an unmistakable manner. Like the Kalmucks, 
they spent their whole life on horseback : they had no villages, 
and wandered from place to place, only with this difference, 
that the ruling tribe did not cultivate the fields, while the sub- 
ject tribes carried on a little agriculture; for a certain amount 
of agriculture was not in compatible, with their wandering life, 
as they carried their tents with them on waggons. Such ia 
still the life of the Bedouines in Morocco, those splendid dis- 
tricts which unfortunately they possess, and which are ad- 
mirably suited for agriculture- There they wander from place 
t« place, cultivate the soil, plant and sow, and when they have 
exhausted one district, they abandon it, proceed to another, and 
letuming' to it after a few years, they again find the soil quite 
fresh. The western Scythians were agriculturists, but there ia 
no trace of their having lived in villages. They spent nearly the 
whole day on their horses, and were a people of ^ truly Siberian 
indolence, acquiring all they wanted by means of the sword. 
Some of the Greek cities of the coast were tributary to them. 
In the vast territory which they occupied, the Scythians had 
everything they wanted; and the extensive commerce which 
was carried on through their country, also afforded them great 
advantages, and thus they were rich notwithstanding the great- 
est possible laziness. They dwelt with their wives and children 
in carts covered with tents, with which they wandered from 
place to place. Such tent-waggons are now indeed no longer 
in use, and it cannot surprise us to find such customs aban- 
doned; they are changed with the changing times; but theij 
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previous existence is neverthelesa certain. The description of 
the plavstra and vt^ae dvmus, strange as it may appear, is per- 
fectly correct.* 

In the time of Herodotus, the Scythians extended their sway 
from the Danube, the country of Lesser Wallachia, to the river 
Tanais. The greatest diiEcultiea in his description consist 
in the &ct, that he had formed quite an erroneous conception 
of the course of the rivers: the Danube, for example, where 
it passes through Scythia, he conceives to flow from north to 
south, whereas in truth it flows in the south of WaUachia 
from the south-west almost directly towards the north-east. He 
thus imagines that it flows quite opposite to the Nile; but as 
the latter river, according to his notion, first flows from west 
to east, and afterwards from south to north, so he conceives the 
later to flow first from west to east, and afterwards under the 
same meridian as the Nile, from north to south. All the rest 
depends upon this first mistake. While in reality tlie southern 
frontier of Scythia which ia formed by the later, has the ap- 
pearance of the section of a circle, he conceives it as the side 
of a square, and what in truth is the chord of a circle, he 
imagines to be another side of the square ; and he conceived 
it too short almost in the proportion of two to five. The 
Borysthenes, according to him, flows in the middle between the 
Ister and Tanais. His description of the Scythian country 
comprises only that part of the West which be knew, extending 
but a little way beyond the ancient Olbia, scarcely to the east 
of the Borysthenes. He himself had visited the country about 
that city and the modem Odessa; and this district about the 
Bog is the only one which he knew east of the Ister. The 
country further west is not touched upon by him; and we can 
only apply to it, what he says of the district about Olbia. Now 
as he here commits the blunder of making the Ister flow from 
north to south, so he conceives the Donez which flows fi-om 
the east and empties itself into the Don, as coming from the 
Dniepr; and as it must flow in some direction, he makes it 
empty itself into the Palus Maeotis.^ This error passed for a 

' Horat. Carm. iii. 84. 

' laMi Kleni. Schrijl, i p. 860, nole 19, Niebohr in opposition to Herodotus, 
iv. 5G, makes tbe Gerrbos empt; ileetf into the Pains Mueocis (probalily accord- 
ing to tiiB map of D'AnvUle), whereas in the Herodotean mape of ihe world 
(KItin, Schrift^ vol. i.), he describes it aa flowing into (he Ujf&eyhs, and 
OS emptjing itself with this river into the Enzine. — Md, 
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long time unobserved, andtas produced the greatest con&Fiou. 
Some have gone so far in their explanations and conjectures as 
to believe, that in the time of Herodotus some river must have 
flowed into the Maeotis, which in the courae of time had disap- 
peared, either I37 being dried up, or by some other circumetance. 
The chorography of those countries, not being classic^, has 
most unfortunately iailen into the hands of people who knew 
very little of classical antiquity and classical literature. Thus 
some places which were obviously situated on the Bosporus 
and on the Dniepr, have been sought in the Crimea, as people 
were unwilling to admit that the Bosporanian kingdom ex- 
tended as &r as the Dniepr. 

According to Herodotus, the Scythians were divided into 
three parts: the royal Scythians, dwelling about the Tamus — 
the nomadic — and the agricultural. The nomads dwelt between 
the royal and the agricultural Scythians, and the latter along 
both rides of the Dniepr. The country on the Bog, beyond 
Olbia, was occupied by a mixed people, half Greek and half 
Scythian, and beyond them lived agricultural Scythians. But 
the nations west of the Dniepr, in Bessarabia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, are not mentioned by Herodotus; and the question 
as to whether these countries were inhabited by people that were 
subject to the Scythians, or whether the Scythians themselves 
occupied them also, cannot be answered from Herodotus, and 
we can have recourse only to conjectures. However this may 
be, it cannot he doubted, that agriculture was carried on there. 
But the real character of the Scythians, as it is described in 
Herodotus, belongs more particularly to those extending from 
the Dniepr; it was the nomadic and royal Scythians that he 
had more immediately in view in his descriptjon.^ 

^ "Herodotus derived his information fram Olbiaiand the Greeks of that dis- 
trkl had no knowledge wlmtever of the western ScTthians; hot thej did knov 
the northern ones, because the; brought down com to them, and the eastern 
ones, because the caravans went as far as Permis. Be onl; deecribes the rivers 
of western Seythia, all of which he knew as far as the Alnta, the Agathjrsi, and 
.the Dadan moantainB." 1826. 
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LECTURE XVII. 



The -Scjthians were, in their own l&ngu&ge, celled Scoloti, 
Here we have another example of the utterly futile and per- 
Teree tendency to make use of the names of nations for historical 
investigations. The same friend of mine who considered the 
Scythians to be the Goths, and tried to prove his opinion by 
th^ circumstance, that authors of the third and fourth centuries 
called the Goths Scifthians, was also of opinion that the Scoloti 
and the Celts were one and the same people, for that Goths 
and Celts were identical. But the Celtic language differs as 
much from the Gothic as the latter does from the Slavonian. 

There existed very different traditions respecting the origin 
of the Scythians; but that which was current among the 
people themflelves, unquestionably deserves the preference. 
This tradition does not um at describing the settlement of the 
Scythians, and their sojourn in the countries which they occu- 
pied ; of these points it takes no notice. Herodotus here 
follows his own peculiar notion, which we cannot admit at all, 
• that the himian race was created at different times; and that, 
of the different races of men, some ai'ose at an earlier and 
others at a later period. We must not lose sight of this notion 
in reading Herodotus; and when he describes the origin of the 
Scythians as the most recent of all nations, this is only one of 
the results of his peculiar view; but when he says, that they 
had not yet existed one thousand years, this date depends 
upon his chronology of Heracles. The Scythian tradition 
concerning the origin of the people, does not touch upon the 
question whether they bad their origin in the territory of the 
Ukraine, which was occupied hy the Tartar tribes, or in the 
high lands of Asia. The Greek tradition fabulously connects 
their origin with the Heracleae. I do not believe that the 
human race was created at different periods: I consider this 
view irrational, and pay no regard to it. Suffice it lor us to 
listen to the tradition of the nations on the Pontus, which 
states, that formerly the Scythians occupied the country north 
of the Araxes, and that being pushed forward by the Massa- 
getae, they migrated into the Ukraine ; that there they met 
another nomadic people called Cimmerians or Treres; unless 
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the Cimmerians and Treres are di&rent nations, for Strabo 
distinguishes the invasions of the Ciromerians and those of the 
Treres. Such is the ancient tradition, which deserves every 
consideration, and perfectly agrees ■with all the euhsequent 
phenomena, which the successive development of later history 
presents to us down to the thirteenth and fourteenth century. 
One nomadic nation immigrates from the eastern regions of 
Am, and, meeting with other nomadic tribes already settled in 
a country, it expels them from those districts which nature 
seems to have specially destined for a nomadic life. The ex- 
pelled tribes, in their turn, throw themselves upon the already 
occupied countries of the more civilised West. The former 
are the Scythians, and the Utter the Cimmerians. In all these 
movements, we find the reverse of the tradition in Genesis, 
where Cain, or the agricultural people, throw themselves upon 
Abel, or the shepherd tribe; for, in the other traditions, it is 
the shepherd, or nomadic tribes, that come upon the agri> 
cultural ones. 

From the statements of ancient authors, there can be no 
doubt, that the Cimmerians were just such another nomadic 
people, living in their waggons and in tents like the Scythians.' 
It might indeed be said, that Callimachus, in speaking of the* 
ifio^eu of the Cimmerians, which stood without the horses in 
the plains of the Caystrus, took the fact from the Scythians 
and transferred it to the Cimmerians; hut I myself am con- 
vinced, that he had in view a distinct statement and an ancient 
tradition, and that he did not transfer it from the Scythians to 
the Cimmerians. The immigration of the Scythians into those 
countries belongs to a period preceding that of the Greek 
settlements on the coasts of the Euxine, which were founded 
during the later times of ^e Lydian and Median kings. This 
migration of the Cimmerians, when pressed by the Scythians, 
is alluded to in various traditions. On the Dniestr, the tombs 
of the Cimmerian kings were shovni in the time of Herodotus; 
and there was a story, that those kings, forsaken by their 

' " This, however, ia opposed to the fact, that the Scjthians showed Cimmerian 
castles. It is not known to what race the Ciimneriaus helonged; it is possible 
that the Tonriaiis in the Crimea were remnants of them who had maintained 
tbemselTes in the hille. There is no ground, whatever for coanecting them with 
the Cimbrt; the Cimmerians assm^ly did not live in the west, and Homer, in 
aasiguiog to them the extreme west, mtiM have imagined that they dwelt all 
■round Eorc^e." — 1836. * 
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people, who hftd not the courage to resist the Scythians, had 
refiised to survive the conquest of their country. This tale, 
indeed, ia a mere fable; but we may believe, on the authority 
of those Cimmerian tombs, that a decisive battle was fought on 
the Dniestr, and that the Cimmerians were routed, and com- 
pelled by the Scythians to abandon their steppes. Tumuli are 
still found in the Ukraine; and it is not impossible, that some 
may have been preserved from those remote ages, and that, if 
they were opened, many int«resting objects might b^ found. 

The Scythians had a peculiar tradition respecting themselves, 
from which, if interpreted, it is clear that their nation con- 
tained three ranks or gradations. There were, it ia said, three 
brothers, from one of whom the kings were descended. This 
one had the giB; bestowed on him of being able to touch and 
appropriate to himself the prosenta ox talismans, which in 
ancient ijmes had faJlen from heaven, and which consisted of 
a golden plough, a golden quiver, and a golden sword.' If 
we consider this story closely, I think it contains more than 
lies on the suriiice. The &ct that only one could touch these 
golden implements and carry them home, and that this one 
founded the dynasty of the Scythian nation, suggests that the 
sovereignty was connected with such badges as these. From 
the circumstance that among these talismans a plough also 
occurs, I infer, and that without fear of falling into the 
mistake of applying allegory to history, that the Scythians, 
like many otber nations, Were divided into three tribes, which 
were distinguished from one another by their mode of life; in 
fact, in Herodotus' account we find these three nations, the 
Scythian agriculturists, the nomads, and the royal Scythians. 
The golden plough is the emblem of the agriculturists; the 
quiver indicates the nomads; and the sword is the symbol of 
the royal or ruling Scythians. Among all the Mongol nations, 
the sword is the talisman and symbol of the kingly dignity, or 
of the ruling family and tribe of the nation. The same symbol 
occurs in the history of Attila and Jenghis Khan. Thus we 
read in Jornandes, that Attila obtained the sovereignty through 
the circumstance that the sword of the god of war was brought 
to him;' this sword had been discovered in his time by a peasant 

' Tbiiiaspparentlj a laptiu memoriae t comp. Herod. iv.S. In 1626, Niebnbr 
compared th« worship of th« gword of Ares (Herod, iv.62) with other Mongol 
eiutama,aDdM«lsoin]iis£boi. &Ar(/l., ToLi. p.36S. — En. 
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stumbling upon it in ploughing bb field. Such nodons are 
common among the Mongols; and I may mention as a strange 
coincidence, that the same story occurs in the history of 
Jcnghis Khan; for the Arabsha (?) ielat«s, that he was called 
to rule over all the Mongols, because a peasant while ploughing 
had found the sword of the god of war. 

The easternmost of the three tribes into which the Scythians 
were divided was the horde of the Paralates* (the golden horde 
of later times), the horde of the royal Scythians, who occupied 
the western districte of the Cossacks of the Don, and the 
eastern part of Nogal. The nomadic Scythians lived next to 
them in the country of Nogw, towards the Dniepr, a country 
which is adapted only to the nomadic life, for the soil is through- 
out impregnated with salt, and is therefore good for nothing 
except for growing grass and breeding cattle. Agriculture 
may indeed be forced upon the soil ; but it requires great care, 
and there is still the permanent disadvantage, that trees cannot 
grow; because, below the thin crust of soil, a layer of sand- 
stone containing iron extends beneath the surface for many 
miles, so that when the roots come in contact with it, they 
decay, and the trees die away. Any one wishing to rear 
trees must break through the sand-stone; but the winds in 
that country are so vehement, that the trees become crooked 
and crippled. On both sides of the Dniepr, and further still, 
as far as, and even beyond, the Bog, the country is excellent 
for growing com; and there the agricidtural tribe of the 
Scythians carried on its occupations. But this was not the 
only com. growing country; the real coimtry from which grain 
was imported into Greece, was the Polish Ukraine. The 
great roads for exporting grain, were, as they still are, down 
the Dniestr and the Bog, from Podolia and the Polish Ukraine 
to Olbia, and thence to Greece. Another country &om which 
Greece was supplied with com, was the Crimea and the 
districts about the Bosporus. The soil of the Crimea is 
excellent for growing com. Thus much may suffice for the 
topographical description of Scythia. 

Against these Scythians, Darius made war, probably not with 
an army of 700,000 men as Herodotus says: ite number must 
have been considerably smaller; but he no doubt commanded a 
large array. Tlie lonians and other Greeks, who had joined 
o Maniucripta we read the boide of 
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him with their ships, were left behind on the Danube, where their 
ships had for the most part been employed in forming the 
bridge. He left them, it is said, a.thread, in which, according 
to the fiahion of the Mexican Quilos, sixty itnots were made, 
and ordered them to untie one every day ; saying, that if when 
they should be all untied, he had not returned, they were to 
take it as a proof that he had continued his march so far east* 
as to be unable to return by the same road; but not, as Hero- 
dotus relates, that they were to despair of his return. This 
story of the thread, and the order to untie one knot every day, 
may be historical ; and if so, it contained something symbolical, 
which had connection with ordinary life; but it was not a 
measure dictated by necessity, for the ai't of writing was most 
extensively diffused among the Asiatic nations, though not so 
among the Greets.* 

The expedition of Darius against the Scythians k a remark- 
able instance of the phenomenon, that at an age bo near to the 
hitftorical times, so many things which are impossible and 
inconceivable are related as facts by a man of the greatest 
intelligence and judgment. If you realise to yourself the 
account of Herodotus, it amounts to this: the Scythians sent 
their wives and children into the remotest districts, divided 
their men capable of bearing arms into three hosts, one of 
which was destined to misguide the Persians, and the two 
others were to march sidewards, so as to draw the Persians 
into the remotest countries. This was done; the hosts of the 
Scythians withdrew before the Persians, destroyed the wells, 
burnt the vegetation of their pastures, and enticed the advancing 
Persians fm-ther and further into the country. In this manner 
the latter crossed the rivers Dniestr, Dniepr, and Don; then the 
Scythians threw themselves upon the nations dwelling behind 
them, and the Persians followed them from the territory of 
Ttddja to the other side of the Don, through the whole 
country of the Ukraine. In the neighbourhood of Saratow, 
the Scythians turned to the north, and the Persians marched 
in a circle, the Scythians constantly retreating from Tuldja by 
way of Saratow, Charcow, etc., into Upper Hungary, and the 
Persians constantly following them, until in the end the latter 
were in the greatest distress and difficulty This course is 
inotbera, the readio^iB 
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perfectly impossible, and is one of those tales which we must at 
once reject as fabulous. The Persiansare eaidtohave amounted 
to 700,000; suppose that there were only70,000 in the Ukraine: 
there was indeed some agriculture on the Dniepr, but beyond 
it there was scarcely any, and how insufficient must have been 
the agriculture of a people which had no fixed abodes I how 
insufficient must it have been for even the tenth part of such 
an army? How could 700jOOO men on their march from the 
Danube to the Dniepr find the means of sub^stence ? And atill 
more, how could they do ro afterwards, in countries where 
there was no agriculture, where they had to march through 
vast steppes, beginning a few days' march from the Dniepr, and 
extending to the other side of the Don? How could the 
Persians exist there, and escape death by famine? When 
Herodotus relates, that they came from one people to another, 
this statement is probably based upon the geographical notion 
which he had formed of those countries. He conceives the 
Agathyrsi to have lived much nearer the Tanab than they 
actually did; for he imagined the Tanais and Ister to flow 
parallel to each other, and the Agathyrsi to live between them 
on the coast of the Ister; he then supposed the Scythians to 
return by a road parallel with the Ister: and arrive on its banks, 
before the Persians on their round-about way could reach it. 
Such an account was possible only in consequence of a totally 
erroneous notion of the geography of those countries, the 
caus^ of which I have already explained, and the author of 
which was Hecatacu8(?) 

It is impossible to say how far Darius, in his useless expedi- 
tion, advanced into the country of the Scythians; but it is 
worthy of remark, that no leas an authority than Strabo 
(vii. p.305, b) says that Darius traversed the steppes of the 
Getae, between the Danube and Dniestr, without gaining any 
advantage. How was it possible for the Persians, without 
bridges, to cross such mighty rivers as the Dnieetr, Dniepr, 
and Don? How could they have made bridges, and where 
did they obtain the means of making them? These are diffi- 
culties which Herodotus has overlooked. However beautiful 
and plearing, therefore, his account is of the manner in which 
the Scythians drew the Persians into difficulties and then 
ridiculed them, we cannot concede to it a place in history; it 
is not historical, but it is nevertheless very masterly, and I wish 
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you may enjoy its channs when reading it in Herodotus. We 
may, however, take it to 1x3 an historical fact, tliat while Dariua 
was far away from the iiver, a portion of the Scythians 
appeared at the bridge on the Danube, advising its guardians to 
break it down and destroy it, in order that Darius might perish 
with hie whole army; that several among the Greeks were 
inclined to listen to this proposal, and that it would have been 
carried into effect, had not Histiaeus and the other Greek gene- 
rals been tyranla whose rule over the Greeks was supported by 
Persia, and who had acquired their throne and power through 
Persian influence. Those princes accordingly were certain, 
that if they yielded to the proposal, they themselves would, on 
their return home, be expelled by their fellow-citizenB. We 
may, therefore, regard it as an historical iact, that the Greeks 
indeed loosened this bridge of ships but did not destroy it, and 
restored it when Darius arrived on the banks of the river. 

Thb unauccess&il expedition appears to have brought disgrace 
upon Darius, but no essential disadvantage. He returned into 
his country, and as his reign lasted thirty-six years, the inter- 
nal organization of Us empire and the extension of its 
botmdaries, seem, at least partly, to belong to the period 
following the Scythian expedition. 

The Scythians did not, by any means, follow up the advan- 
tages of their victory, for they did not cross the later. Soon 
alWwaids the Thracian kingdom of the Odrysians rose on the 
other side of the river, and was hostile to the Scj^hians, who 
could then effect nothing. At a later period, however, it would 
seem that the Scythians spread over the country between the 
KarasBu and the Dobnidsha, or the southern mouth of the 
Danube; and in the time of Philip, the Scythian king Ateaa 
seems to have ruled over that country, hut to have been 
repelled by Philip. When Alexander crossed the Danube, the 
Scythians were no longer masters there, and their star had 
gone down everywhere. 

Herodotus mentions the nations dwelling above the Scythians, 
from the Ister to the Tanais, from the Agathyrai to the 
Saimatians, He describes them but partially, by accidental 
attributes and peculiarities; and it is imposable to discover to 
what races they belonged. The Agathyrsi, however, who 
undoubtedly occupied Upper Hungary, may be assumed, with 
tolerable probability, to have belonged to-lheraceof theGetae; 
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no argument, at least, can be adduced against thJB supposition, 
la the Polish Ukraine, Podolia and Brasslaw, we meet with the 
Keuri, who were, no doubt, a real and distinct people; but 
when, at a later time, they are mentioned by Scymnus of 
Chios,' they no longer have any real existence. Then we 
find the man-eateTB or Anthropophagi, the black-cloake or 
Melanchlaenae, a name strongly reminding us of the names of 
Tartar nations, which gave such appeUationa to their tribes, ejf., 
Earakalpaoians or Black-caps, Eisilbashians or Bed-beads, and 
umilar others. Kext to these come the Geloni, and lastly, in 
the East, the Sarmatians. All these nations are to us no more 
than so many names; but it would be most preposterous if we 
were to doubt the statements of Herodotus, because bis account 
of the Diarches of the Scythians, and of the manner in which 
they threw themselves upon the succ«ssive tribes until they 
came to the Agatbyrsi, by whom they were repulsed, is not 
historically correct. This would be altogether wrong. We 
may consider the ethnography of Herodotus as entirely correct, 
for he obtained his information respecting those nations among 
the Greeks on the Euxine, who were well able to give it. It 
is not impossible that be himself may have seen at Olbia indi- 
viduab belonging to thoBe nations. Whether there does not 
occur here and there some strange statement which may be 
rejected ia another question; but this must, at all events, be 
done with great caution. It ia a singular circumstance, and 
very remarkable, that he speaks of a town, Crelonua, in the 
country of the BudinI, where, according to him, there was a 
mixed people of Greek and Scythian extraction. It is possible 
that such a mixed race may have sprung up there, the pheno- 
menon is not impossible, for a Greek colony may at one time 
have been seized upon by those people, and have been trans- 
ported into the interior; and such an occurrence would have 
been quite Hufficient to have produced such a result. There 
exists at present at Pekin, a quarter inhabited by what are 
called the Albasimans, descendants of a Kusaian colony, which 
had been establiahed previous to the time of Peter the Great, 
under Alexius, on the Amur in Tartary, and consisted of Kus- 
Mans and Coaaacks. The Chinese overpowered the place, 
transported its inhabitants to China, and assigned to them 
habitations at Pekin, in order that they might have there a 
' V. S03, ed. Uein^e. 
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colony of Christians and Europeans. They were at first true 
Kusskns and Cossacks; they still form a dbtinct corporation, 
regard themselves as Chriatians, and receive their priest from 
Bussia; but they have become so much mixed with the Chinese, 
that they have adopted a number of their superstitious customs. 
In lite manner, the Portuguese in India regard tliemselves as 
Roman Catholics; hut a friend of mine, who was present at 
one of their marriages, found, to his surprise, that a cock was 
sacrificed on the occasion. If any one were to remonstrate 
with them on this account, they would be indignant; and so 
it is also with the Christians in China. The language of the 
Albasinians is mixed — a Slavonian jargon interlarded with 
Chinese words. I am, therefore, &r from rejecting the account 
of the town of Gelonus as a fable; and I quite comprehend the 
statement of Herodotus, that the language and manners were 
mixtures of Greek and Scythian ; but I do not believe in the 
great extent which is assigned, to that city. When you cause 
Oriental people to relate to you anything, you wiU always hear 
such exaggerations;" and the immense circumference of the 
city of Gelonus may, therefore, be quite false. It is a remark- 
able historical fact we learn in Herodotus, that the Sauromatae 
(Sarmat»e) still lived on the east of the Tanaia; so that they 
had not yet far advanced. It is quite clear that the Scythiuna 
did not belong to the race of the Sarraatae, but it is equally 
certain and well att^ted, that tbe Saimatae are the same as the 
Slavonians of later timea. The name of the Sarmalae disap- 
pears, having continued to exist from the days of Herodotus 
down to the second and third century of our era; nay, Sarma- 
tae are mentioned in the time of Conatantine, at the beginning 
of the fourtV century, but afterwards they disappear, and are 
no longer heard of, except in learned disquisitions; and in 
their place we find the name Slavini, Slavi, or Anti. The 
Sarmatae, who, in the time of Herodotus, still dwelt east of 
the Don, afterwards also arc met with on the west of that river; 
they advance more and more westward, spread themselves 
abroad, and in proportion as they advance, the Scythians 
disappear. In the time of Caesar, the Sarmatae were already 

* " Mf lather need gre«t tact in qnestiomng them ; wherarra' he conid not 
expect a rational answer, lie didcot ask. them anjtMng. An(MeDtalis never ia 
difflcnlty about an answer, eTcii if be shonld eaj the most absurd thing. When- 
erei the; said an}^ing from their own recollection, it wat good." 
VOL. I. M 
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on the Danube, and under Augustus they oAen croned the. 
riTer. This ia the be^^ning of the second gieat migration of 
nations. The first great Eastern migration, the advance of the 
Scythians firom the East, occurred about Ol^mp, 20, in the 
time of the first Lydian kings, when they droYe the CimmexianB 
before ihem. It may have been a tribe of the same Scythians 
which invaded Upper Asia and Media, advancing as far afl 
Egypt, and remaining there twenty-eight years.' The second 
great migration then is that of the Sarmatae, who afLvaiu^ 
gradually, slowly, and with much difficulty ; they met with 
great obstacles, but in the end succeeded in dispersing and 
entirely destroying the Scythiane. Some remnants of the 
latter occur even in the reign of Mithridates, but afterwards 
they disappear altogether. The Sarmatae then rule in those 
countnes, and connected with them are some kindred tribes, 
such as the laxamatae and others. 



LECTUEE XVIII. 

When Darius had returned to his own kingdom by quick 
marches, and was occupied with the measures necessary to 
regulate the internal affairs of the state, his generals extended 
hia dominions in the West and in Europe, while, no doubt, 
others were engaged in the East against India, and in the 
South against Arabia. Susa is now mentioned aa the king's 
residence, whereas in all the accounts of the reign of Cambyses 
Ecbatana, the ancient Median city, ia always spoken of as the 
capital. Under Cyrus, neiUier of them is mentioned, un- 
questionably because throughout his reign he was engaged 
elsewhere ; but the empire must have had a capital, and I 
believe that it was Ecbatana. I am of opinion that Susa and 
its royal magnificence was a creation of Darius Hystaapia, but 
still Ecbatana was not entirely abandoned by the kings, being 
their residence during the hot summer months, when Susa was 
unhealthy. The place which the Greeks call Persepolia, and 
which in Persian probably bore the name of Pasargada, had 
' CompanaboT«,p.90. 
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DO doubt before this time been tbe snmmer residence of the 
kings, as Ecbataoa irae afterwards. Babylon would bave been 
a very suitable winter residence; but Darius probably did not 
like to be so far away tiom tbe ruling people, wbicb formed 
the Boul of the monarchy, and on wboee fidelity he could i^ly. 
In Babylon, his awu people would have been &r outnombered 
by the immense native population. After tbe re-<x»iqiiest of 
Babylon, he had ordered its walls to be demolished, and th^ 
coraple!te d^ppearance intimates that they were purpoe^ and 
ewefidly palled down ; English travellers have in vadn en- 
deavoured to discover traces of them.' The moats were pro- 
bably filled up with the materials. When those countries shall 
be once thrown open to the learned investigations of Euro>. 
poans, it will perhaps not be difficult to discover the lines of 
those walls. Their bricks were no doubt provided with 
inscriptions just like those from the temple of BeluH, ao that 
immense archives of A^tic history are assuredly still buried 
there under tbe earth. Darius, as I have said, founded Suta, 
and built the palace there {Meftv^yeia it was called by the 
Greeks for reasons unknown to us, perhaps in imitation of the 
palace of Thebes), and it is not improbable that, in his time, 
being that of tbe highest prmperity and splendour of Perua, 
the temples and the palace of Persepolis also were built, of 
which ^leaidid ruins still exist. " The ruins, in five main 
groups, stand on large substructions, which are perhaps more 
ancient than the walls ; but all the latter belong to one and 
the same age, an age in which the arte were highly developed, 
and Persia was a great empire. The names of Daiius and 
Xerxes, moreover, occur in the inscriptions on those walls." 

While Dariug Uius adorned and strengthened bia empire, 
his generals extended it in Europe without proposing to 
themselves any limits. After his return from the country of 
the Scythians, tbe Greek cities in those districts which had 
submitted to his overwhelming military force, se^n to have 
revolted ; the inhabitants of Byzantium at least were then 
reduced by force of arms; and the conquest of Cbalcedon^ 
mentioned by Polyaenus, probably also belongs to that or a 
' " WhstheF DartHB completely razed the waits to the gnnind, or took (bem 
down Qa\y to A certain height, is doabtful, for the expressioii of Herodotiu 
leiiTei it verj uncertain as to whether he himself still saw the walls or not. 
It is possible that tbe Parthian kings completed the demolitioD when they hailt 
Ctesipbon: tbecantdsgrMil/liictlitated thelraupon ofthelnicla."— 1830. 
H 2 
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somewhat later time, perhaps to the period subseijuent to the 

revolt of Axiatagoraa, though the account of it contains thinga 
■which are fehuloua. The Persians now extended their away 
■ in Thrace towards the West as far as the river Strymon, and 
there came in contact with the Paeonians, who, according to 
Herodotus, the only authority on this point, were a nation 
foreign to the Thracians. He sajrs, that they belonged to the 
race of the ancient Teucriane, a statement frhich must not by 
any means be rejected. But as regards the Teucriana (Paeo- 
nians?) in general, we shall relate (?) the only tradition 
about their history, assuming this statement respecting their 
origin. We are inclined to reject as poetical fiction everything 
connected with Troy. We cannot believe the detail of the 
poem on the Trojan war and the history of Troy, and cannot 
posMbly conceive the Trojan war of the Hiad, the story of 
Paris and Menelaus, to be historical, but we must not go so 
far as to doubt the existence of a nation of Teucrians. Such 
a conclusion would be just as unfounded and fooli^, as if 
any one — suppoalng it to be possible for our written history to 
perish, and the ancient German epics alone to form the source 
of our knowledge — were to doubt the existence of the Bur- 
gundians or Huns, because there exists no other Information 
about them than that contained in the Lay of the NIbelungen, 
and because that work is a poem. A person arguing in this 
manner would be acting just as perversely aa one wiahing to 
transfer to history alt that is there said about Attila and the 
Huns. The existence of the Burgundians and Huns is a 
certain fact, and equally certain is it, that the Teucriana of 
Troy were a very ancient people, possessing a large dominion, 
the extent of which b estimated, in the catalogue in the second 
book of the Ihad, to have reached from the Axius and Olym- 
pus to the frontiers of Paphlagonia. But It Is one thing to 
believe that the Teucrians were an historical people, which was 
destroyed by a catastrophe of which we have no knowledge, 
that previously they were powerful, and that, through mighty. 
events, they lost that extent of power, which In the Iliad they 
appear to possess; and another thing to believe that the 
Paeonians were awbiKoi. of the Teucrians. This latter tradition 
cannot be believed, If it is meant to say, that they were a 
colony sent out by the Teucrians into another country. The 
probable explanation, however, is, that the tradition is onl^ a 
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Teoollection of the fact that at one time the Teucriana ruled iar 
and wide in those countries, and that the Paeonians were a 
people belonging to the race of the Teucriana. Such circum- 
stances might easily lead to a belief, that the Paeonians were * 
awoixot of the Teucriana. According to Herodotus, these 
Paeonians did not occupy an extensive country ; they lived 
along the Strymon, it may be to the distance of a few days' 
marches into the interior; but beyond this he knows nothing 
of them. Later writers speak of Paeonians as extending into 
Fannonia, and I do not sec what we can oppose to the assertion 
of the later Greeks, that the Pannonians belonged to the race 
of tihe Paeonians. It is expressed much too positively to allow 
us to suppose that it was a mere invention or inference from 
an etymological speculation; the names Pannonia and Paeonia, 
moreover, do not present so striking a resemblance as to induce 
a person to seek for etymological identity, unless other proofs 
of identity existed. 

The Per^ans were tempted by some among the Paeonians 
themselves to attack them; those Paeonians being ready to 
lead their own countrymen into slavery, for the purpose of 
obtaining dominion for themselves. How this was done we 
will not attempt to inquire; but we cannot doubt that a. 
Persian army, by the command of the king, appeared in those 
districts, and that the Paeonians experienced tbe same fate 
which had been so often inflicted upon others by Eastern 
kings, as for example, on the Jews by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians — a fate by which whole nations were driven from 
their homes, and ^transplanted into other countries. Such 
tyrannical measures were of common occurrence in the Persian 
empire, and there was a peculiar technical expression for them ; 
those who were torn from their country and transferred to 
another were called ava<nra<noi, and this shows how common 
this event must have been. The Paeonians were thus sub- 
dued and partly carried away. When this was accomplished, 
there was but a single mountain on the way to Macedonia. 

I shall relate the early history of Macedonia afterwards at the 
.point where Trogus introduced it. At the time of Darius the 
■country was governed by King Amyntas, who was called upon 
to pay homage to the King of kings. This act performed by 
.princes and nations was of a symbolical nature, like most 
similar acta in antiquity, and consisted in presenUng to the 
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messenger of the great king a clod of their eoil and water from 
their wella. With these symbols of earth and water, they 
■surrendered the land and the Bonrce of Tegetation, the sub- 
, stratum of life, and the means of living; th^ Burrendered 
themselves, divma humatmyue omnia. Amyntae complied with 
the demand; and the Per^an emissaries, who were to take 
possession of the country, conducted themselves at hb court 
with their usual insolence and tyranny. They indulged in 
the most wanton insults, and became so intolerable, that 
Alexander, the heir to the throne, caused them to be murdered. 
In the East everything can be obtained or settled by means 
of money, and such was done in this ca£e also ; vengeance was 
warded off by the payment of a large sum. 

In this manner, the Persians advanced as lar as the bonders 
of Thessaly, but a new satrapy was not established in those 
countries. The Persians acted in the same way as the Romans. 
When they had extended their dominion beyond certain 
boandaries, they did not constitute the newly acquired land as 
a province, but added it to the adjoining province. Thus the 
province on the north of the Alps was at first an appendage to 
that of Liguria, and remained so even when Caeear had added 
a territory three times as large as the ancient province. It 
was not till the time of Augustus, that it became a province 
by itself. Such also was the case with the dominion of the satrap 
of Sardis; his imperiwn extended ae &r as the Persian arms 
could be carried in thofie countries. But in consideration of the 
importance and ext^it of the border province, it was governed 
by a brother of King Darius. The Greek towns on the European 
coast as ^ asThessaly, were subject to Persia; so alao were all 
the Greek towns on the coast of Adia Minor and in the islands, 
with the exception of the Cyclades, On the whole, about one- 
^ird of the Greek towns and tribes may at that time have 
been underPersian dominion. Soon after this, the insurrection 
of the lonians in Sardia, broke out, and hcc&me the occasion of 
the wars between Pertaa and Greece. This leads me to speak 
of the early history of Greece. 

The primordia of Greek history are to us a real chacs. 
Herodotus, the only one among iJie extant authors, who 
tout^ies on this subject, is partly unintelligible in what he 
fiaya about it; and where this is not the case, his informatioa 
is BO fragmentary and accidental, and he so little intends to 
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■write A critical hietory of the early times, that he creates 
doubts and imcertaiiity instead of affording us the means of 
knowing the history of Greece. The most instructive and 
important Bliatementa on Greek archaeology only occur , 
scattered in the works of many writers, the most instructive 
of which are perhaps those in Strabo, which are derived &om 
Ephorus. 

Before Ephorus, the Greeks had no connected history of 
their eM:ly ages. It is curious to observe how entirely dif- 
ferent is the development o£ the history of Greece fixim that 
of Rome, and how rfie one is, in feet, the reverse of the other. 
The causes of this are very clear and evident. Tlie history o£ 
£ome grew out of annab, which were kept without interrup- 
tion &om the time of the great political revolution, the aboli- 
tion of royalty; that is to eay, there existed such annals, of 
which the later Koman historians doubtleBS saw nothing, but 
which formed the basis of earlier works. From the time of 
the Gallic conquest, there existed authentic and continuous 
chronicles, and even earlier ones existed, which, however, 
were afterwards lost. Along with these there existed a great 
mass of traditions, and the peculiar aristocratic unity, and 
long duration of Roman femilies, led them to keep records of 
individual families, which, though for the most part febulous, 
preserved, nevertheless, many genuine features from very remote 
periods. When real history began to be written among the 
Bomans, the authors undertook to write the entire history 
itom the foundation of the city in uninterrupted succession. 
They wrote for de&nite purposes and for a definite public. 
Such was the case of Fabius, whose intention it was to lay 
before foreigners a clear and complete history of his own 
nation ; and especially to ^ow to them, that irom the remotest 
times the Komans had been a powerful and honorable people. 
Among the Greeks, the development of history was quite 
different. 

The object of Herodotus is not by any means to write a 
history of the Greeks firom the earliest times; but the real 
ground-plan of his work is the conflict between Europe and 
Asia, between the Greeks and the Persians — the Greeks taken 
in the widest sense of the name, comprising those of Asia; 
nay, as he proceeds from the latter, the Asiatic Greeks are 
more prominent in his work than those of Europe. To relate 
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that conflict is his real object, and in his account of it he 
interweaves the immense stores of his own excellent obBetva- 
tions and historical inquiries.* Some of these episodes consist 
of information about the earliest history of Greece, but their 
number la extremely amall. If we except a few isolated 
xerawks on the origin of nations and tribes of the Greek race, 
etc., he nowhere goes farther back than the time of the later 
Lydian kings, and in reality scarcely beyond the reign of 
Croesus. All that lies before that time is not touched upon by 
him, and nothing is said even of the earlier history of the 
Asiatic Greeks. He mentions the subjugation of the several 
towns in Asia by the Lydian king, but the wars of which we 
learn from other authorities, the wars of the Golophonians and 
Erythraeans, of the Cbalcidiana and Eretriaiis, of the Cretans, 
the history of the Doric migration to Peloponnesus, the wars of 
the Doric states with one another, the destruction of Messene, 
and many other things, are passed over in silence, and no 
notice ia taken of them. Only in a few cases, Herodotus 
ascends somewhat higher, as in the history of the Cypselids at 
Corinth, and that of the foundation of Cyrene, for which, 
however, there are certain reasons. The rest he does not 
notice, or takes no interest in. In regard to Greece he has no 
chronology, which in fact he entirely neglects ; he had received 
all his traditions about the Greeks from the \6yu>i: thus, for 
example, he mentions Clcisthenes of Sicyon, but does not 
inform us on his history and family. His work, therefore, is 
not an ancient Greek history, but has an epic character; it has 
a unity amid its episodes, which, as Goethe said, are "retarding 
motives," and in which he delights. 

The question now is, whether there existed previously a 
work on Greek history to "which Herodotus could refer hia 
readers for information on the earliest ages of Greece. I 
absolutely deny the existence of such a work. All the Greek 
historians of that time, the logographers, were Xoyoypdifioi, in 
the true sense of the term, collectors of traditions of the past, 
which they committed to writing, just as Ranke wrote down 
the stories of the Serbians. These traditions, however, were 
' " The objects of his mCiodnciDg tliem ore sometimes visible, and sometimes 
not; in some cases, big intealion, no doubt, is Co enpplant incorrert accounts; 
thus, for example, he relates the history of Fieistiatus with a view to sapplant 
a reports which had, perhaps, through Hellanicns, become current," 
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not history, but popular and poetical stories, like those of the 
Sandwich islanders, which have been collected by Mr. Ellis, a 
misaionary, or like the stories recorded by the first Mexican 
Christians. Such were the logographers ; their works were 
written in prose, but either set out from Theogoniea, as that 
of Hesiod, and other similar works, or they themselves con- 
tained the substance of epic poems. They were altogether 
genealogical, and moved in a world of legends.' 

The first real and true historian, according to our notion, 
was Thucydides: as he is the moat perfect historian among all 
that have ever written, bo he is at the same time the first: 
he is the Homer of historians. It is surprising to find that he 
evidently pre-suppoBes the existence of an annalbtic history. 
He relates everything with ita precise date, and marks the 
succession of events by distinct numbers. He says, e.g., the 
first galley was built so many years before the war; and he 
mentions the predae dates of the foundations of the Sicilian 
towns; and when he speaks in this positive manner, it requires 
no assurance that he does not do so carelessly, but that he 
acted with caution, and afHer careful examination : he considered 
his information to be authentic, and he thought it unnecessary 
to do more than to make it known. He may accordingly have 
erred, and may have met with erroneous chronological etate- 
menta; but it is inconceivable, that he should anywhere have 
taken up and published mere fancies. The simple fact of his 
giving the dates, proves, not indeed that there was a literature, 
but cert^ly that there must have been tables on which the 
events of Greek history were recorded. But how fiir back 
they went, or where they commenced, is quite a diflferent 
qu^tion. This much we clearly see, that they do not go 
further back than the beginning of the Olympiads, and that 
they go beyond that epoch only in reference to the immigra- 
tion of the Siculi into Sicily; but this is a statement which 
■ 11 jijj^j centred the genealogy from Uranos and Chaos down to the yJni ' 
of the huloric ago. In the earlj timeB, tbe princes, and afterwards the great 
aristocratic families, traced their pedigrees to heroes, and, through them, to the 
gods, jnst as the northern kings traced tbeir's to Odin. It is a complete mis- 
■conceplionof the idea of history, to call Pherecjdes of Sjros and Acnsilans his- 
torians. The first real historian was Hecataeos, son of Hegesandcr, of Miletus, 
who was a man of mature age in Olymp. TO. But what he had written was on- 
retteSn even in anliqnity, because (here were several writers of the came name 
belonging to Eretria, Abdera, and Teos. But it is probable that he apoke o{ the 
history of Greece only by the way." — 1836. 
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Thucydidee does not vouch for, and Trhich is manifestly of a 
vague chttaeter. So far as he speaks positively, there muet 
have existed annalistic tables, the authenticity of which I cannot 
allow to be attacked, bearii^ in mind ai the same time, the 
weakness, imperfection, and instability of all human a&ira. 
They are, moreover, so much more recent than the annals of 
the East, that there is no reason for supposing that there 
was anything which might render their existence impossible. 

As &r back as the beginning of the Olympiads, Thucydides 
speaks with confidence ; but of the eaclirat times, and of all that 
precedes the Trojan period, he evidently speaks with uncer- 
tainty. In regard to the Trojan period, he follows Homer 
alone, and uses the expreaaion ^Ivtrat, without distinctly 
intimating hia own belief. He assumes the Tiojan war as an 
event, which he cannot reduce to an historical basis, but with- 
out rejecting it, he allows it to stand on its own ground. He 
believes in the expedition of the Greeks against Troy, and 
perhaps does so more positively than we can do; so that hia 
judgment was biassed and influenced by the prevailing opinion, 
or he did not venture publicly to propound his own views 
respecting the leality of that event, aa his contemporanea 
would not have tolerated his publicly expressing his doubta 
concerning it. But it is at all events ceitEun, that he leaves 
that period quite undefined; he draws his conclusions -as to the 
causes by which the war w^ so long protracted, aa to its con- 
sequences, the number of the Greek army, and the mode of 
transporting it — aa to all these things he draws hia conchisiona 
from the statements of the Homeric poems, which he treats aa 
absolute truths; and it may be that for this belief he did not 
like to t^e himself too strictly to t^k. About the occurrences 
of the intermediate period, the Doric migration and the like, 
he says nothing, any more than about the history of Attica 
and its great chsoigea. He assumes that the Athenians were 
an original people, and this he believes on their own aasertion. 
He does not, on the other hand, inform ub as to how far he 
attaches a distinct importance to the period between the Tro- 
jan war and the commencement of the Olympiads, which 
forms the remotest point to which his history ascends. 
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A*TER TliTicyclides, rather more tlian a {^enenrtion peseed 
away, during which no one wrote on the subject of early 
history. Ephorus of Curaa is the founder of general Gireek , 
history, and in this r^pect he is extremely remarkable. Pre- 
viously to his time, a really comprehensive history of Greece 
did not exist, and ho was the Brst who conceived the idea of 
writing the entire history, so far as it could be regarded aa 
historical, down to his own time. He did not, however, com- 
prise in it the earliest times; it began with the return of the 
Heracleids; an expression which had become established, and, 
Bs it were, technical, to designate the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians; and he brought down the history to 
Olymp, 109, the year in which the siege of Perinthus was 
raised, and Philip was compelled to depart. The whole work 
consisted of thirty bocdts. 

Ephorus, the son of Demophilus of C«ma, in Asia Minor, 
" who afterwards lived at Athens until his death," was one of 
the disciples of Isocrates, and a contemporary and fellow-dis- 
ciple of Theopompus of Chios ; but he was in every respect 
the very opposite of Thet^ompus. Those who regarded his- 
tory as a part of rhetoric, were perhaps justified in not attach- 
ing any great importance to Ephorus. He indeed did not at 
all belong to those authors who may be censured for want 
of taste, for affectation and mannerism, but he was by no 
means distinguished as a writer, and his narrative seems to 
have been uncommonly simple. But the loss of Lis work is 
without any doubt the greatest that has beea sustained by the 
student of ancient history; all that we know of it confirms 
the Deputation which the author enjoyed in antiquity for hie 
unusual industry, and for the possession of extensive informa- 
tios. His history seems to have contained a richer store of 
facts and information than any other, so that we cannot help 
being ast<mished at the little use which later historians made 
of his work, and the careless manner in which they treated it. 
This history never took the position which it deserved, and is 
an example of unjust neglect. The statem^te which Strabo, 
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a man of very sound judgment and great intelligence, quotes 
from Ephorus, and of which not a trace occurs in the other 
authors, are of the greatest importance, and show us the extra- 
ordinary value and richness of his history, Alt of them are 
so well authenticated, and some of them are so striking, that 
we can hardly console ourselves for his loss, and for the loose 
and careless manner in which subsequent writers have availed 
themselves of his treasures. Pausaniaa, who had so many 
opportunities of doing so, as he introduces so many episodes on 
ancient history, scarcely made any use of Ephorus, though he 
had read him. If he had availed himself of his assistance, 
how much Hght and certainty should we now possess on ques- 
tions in regard to which he leaves us in error and uncertainty, 
and about which he himself is In the greatest perplexity I 
From the statements quoted by Strabo respecting the ancient 
condition of the Doric states in Peloponnesus, we can have no 
doubt, that EphoruH gave a true history, though it may have 
been very brief, of the Messenian vrar; whereas Pausanias 
dwells upon the untenable fables and the poems of fihianus on 
that war. Judging from the compass of the separate books of 
his work, he must have recorded much, and made many inves- 
tigations into ancient history; hut I am convinced that he said 
little or nothing about those periods, concerning which little or 
nothing could be known. 

It lies in the nature of things that the Greeks of that age, 
zealously traced their ancient history, while previously they had 
neglected it, or been indifferent towards it; for they could not 
conceal from themselves the fiict that their history had come to 
a close, and that the rising star of Macedonian greatness was 
beginning to eclipse the star of Athens and Greece, and that 
the briilliancy of Greek history was hastening towards its end. 
They saw that poetry, the lovehest flower of the Greek mind, 
had already disappeared and decayed; many parts of Greece, 
once the most flourishing, such as Asiatic Greece, and in the 
. West Magna Graecia and Sicily, had already become desolate: 
the period was already one of complete decay, and the shades 
of evening had fallen upon Greece. These circumstances led 
the Greeks to write the entire history of their country. In 
the time of Herodotus, on the other hand, when they were 
conscious of their rising greatness, wben they felt that all was 
progressing, they dwelt less on the past, and directed their 
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ftttention to the glorious prraent. The idea of bringing the 
history to a close, and of treating it as a unity, could then not 
occur to them. But now the downfall of Greece became more 
and more siajiifest, the actual state of things was deplorable, 
and Greek history began to be written in two different 
directions. 

By the oneof them, thehistorieEof Ephorusand Callisthenes 
were regarded as the bases; and these were continued by 
attaching to them contemporary history. This process was 
carried on progressively, and from that time tiU the age of 
Caesar, Greek history was continued from one work to another; 
while occasionally there appeared several continuations for the 
same period. The whole series of such continuations may be 
traced in the stiUements of Diodorus of Sicily. Ephorus was 
continued by his sou Demophilus, who was succeeded by 
DiylluBj who wrote the history down to Pyrrhus ; then came 
Paaon of Plataeae, but we do not know how far his work 
extended. Their books are no longer a history of the Greeks, 
but of Alexander and his successors. Psaon is extremely care- 
less, and cannot even write his own language correctly; Diyllus 
is a little better. It was before Olymp. 140, that Polybius 
published his two great works; he, however, did not connect 
his work with that succession of authors, hut rather with the 
history of Timaeus, so far as the western world was concerned; 
and with the memoirs of his dear friend Aratus, in what related 
to the East. But although he does not belong to that 
StaSoj^ or tcvjckoi, yet in point of fact he got its character. 
Af^«r him there followed Posidonius. Thus there was gradually 
formed a whole body of Greek history, in which there was no 
gap; many particular periods had been worked out completely 
by separate authors, and even Philochorus must be regarded as 
a continuation of Ephorus. 

EphoruH was the first who, as is expressly attested, searched 
for historical documents and monuments. It is strange that 
before him no one had thought of doing so; for there existed 
in Greece such an immense mass of public historical monu- 
ments as were found at no time in any other part of the world. 
Many thousands of psephismata were deposited in the AcropoHa 
at Athens ; they formed archives which in a measure were open 
to the inspection of everybody; but which, for this very reason, 
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DO one paid any attention to. Ephorus set the firat exompls 
of a history drawn from documents ; tmd soon after hie time 
this study was prosecuted at Athens with particular xeti. He 
drew up Fasti of the archons, and thus became t^ first 
chronologer of Attic history; though be himself did little in 
this respect, and does not seem to have considered chronology 
as a main part of his irork. But I>emetrrius availed himself of 
his dictatorship at Athens, for ike purpose of writing a history 
of Athens in two books; he carefully made out the auth^itio 
succession of the Athenian archons, although he too did 
correct the history according to it. All that we know of him, 
and it is but very little, is always equally instructive and 
excellent. He wrote about Olymp. 119. After Demetrius 
PhalereuB, who may be conrndered to have opened this new 
career, a critical treatment of Athenian history began to be 
developed, and made steady progress. This was eepecially the 
period in which erudition sprang up, and the historians hence- 
ibrth were men of learning, who enquired into history for the 
sake of knowledge. The first who produced a complete and 
independent work of this kind was Philochoroa, a wonderful 
8aint,_a fuivri^, an interpreter of dreams, and a myatic. He 
was a priest at Athens, and displayed hi» priestly character ia 
a; manner which, at that time, was very surprising, but which 
much resembled that displayed by the Kew Platonists, in the 
third century of our era. He also assumed a political characterr 
acted the part of a patriot, and in the unfortunate war which 
the Athenians carried on against Antigonus Gonataa, he must 
have been at the head of a party.' About ten yean aflet 
Demetrius he wrote an Atthia (there is a very useful collectioii 
of its fragments by Siebelis) in which he gave a history of 
Athens, and which, as far aS the authentic documents went, 
may be considered to have been a trustworthy account, com- 
piled with great diligence. Hia successor, Androtion, is indeed 
referred to almost as ot^ as Philochorus, but we know little 

' " G. J. Voseius, in his work Be HUloricia Graecit (i. 18), a. TOrj mcrito- 
rioni work, bnt of which aot eveo the last odiiion ie free from mislakes, 
places Mm under Ptolemy PhDonieter, in the Biidille of the eixtb eentorj, a&et 
the building of Borne, or GTen much later. But he mustlie referred to the reign 
of Antiochus Soter, as is clear from a fragment quoted by Dioojgius, according 
to which he must have lived in the fifth century of Bome, abont Oljrap. 120." — 
1336. 
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of bim, or of tte time at whicK lie lived; and it is only 
probable that be was the auccessor of Pbilochorus.' The writers 
of Atthides certtunly did not work as judiciously as Ephorus, 
who confined himself to the hbtorical periods, and commenced 
with them; whereas they, no doubt, took in the earliest timea 
also, as they are quoted by tbe grammarians as authorities for 
ancient genealogies and mythical occurrences; but this may 
perhaps be only a species of affectation in the ancients. How 
&r Philochorua went in this respect, and how fkr he assigned 
to tbe earliest ages the character of history, we know not; but 
we may conjecture that much of what ia apparently positive 
and historical in tbe most remote times, or what, at least, is so 
represented in modem works on history, must be traced to tbe 
authors of those Atthidea. 

About five or sis Olympiads after Philochorua, Eratosthenes 
the great philologer (the first who is designated by tlie name 
of gEammarian) and geographer, wrote chronological tables 
under tbe title ■xpoyucm • xavav. From the time of Ephorus 
there is manifested more and more a desire of a definite chrO- 
nolo^cal system, which in the time of Herodotus did not 
exist at all, for he waa satisfied with indefinite and vague 
flt&tements. If proof were required to show that tbe so-called 
life of Homer, which is ascribed in many manuscripts to 
Herodotus, ia not his work, but the work of any one else rather 
than him, the definiteness of ita chronology would be sufficient 
evidence of this. As that life cootains very great discrepancies 
irom the statements of Herodotus himself,* its author%annot have 
had the inttHition to deceive. The work belongs to the Alexan- 
drian period; and I am inclined to believe that it was written . 
about tbe time of Aristaichua, though he had nothing whatever 
to do with it. It is the hiatorical character peculiar to that age 
which I recognise in it. In contrast with Herodotus and bis 
age, great care was then bestowed upon cbronolc^y. It cannot 
belong to a later period; it is certainly an ancient production, 
and belongs to a time when the criticism of, and the occupation 
with Homer, were general and predominant, as was the case 
among the Alexandrians down to the seventh century after 
' " Even without anj further proof, I belieTe him to he younger than Philo- 
cfaoms ; he is always classed in the second ranh. and it seems that h^ supplanted 
Philochoms."— 182fl. 

'■ This paessge coold not he restored with certainty.— Ed. 
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the foundation of Rome. It ia probably the work of some 
Asiatic Greek of the school of Pergamus. 

Eratosthenes, as I have said, wrote chronological tables, 
and in them he went back at least as far as the Trojan war, 
and the destructioii of Troy. They belonged to the class of 
works which form an epoch in literature. It has often hap- 
pened that, when distinguished men, or even such as were 
believed to be dbtingnished without being bo, accomplished a 
work which met with general favour, their combinations in 
the course of time became established as undoubted truth; and 
such also was the case with the chronology of Eratosthenes. 
It met with unconditional belief; and there is not an historical 
philologer who does not avail himself of it as a useful form, 
although he knows that it is not unassailable. This great 
chronological development exercised its influence, foreiumple, 
also upon Timaeua of Agrigentum, who lived at Ath^is, 
became quite an Athenian in all his manners and ways, and 
died at Athens at an advanced age. He had treated the 
history of Italy and Sicily altogether chronologically,* and 
Eratosthenes, no doubt, had this work before him. 

Eratosthenes carefully distinguished lietween the obscure 
mythical and the historical periods; and this distinction, for 
which there is very good reason, was certainly applied by him 
in the right way. But not so by others, as for example, by 
Varro, who, indeed, worked with great care, but had not 
sufficient judgment in discriminating that which belonged to 
the different periods; and if such distinctions do not fell into 
proper hands, they become the source of great errors. In 
contrasting the ypovo^ cifijjXo? and fivSiKoj with the jfpot-of 
itrropucov, we must he greatly on our guard against mistakes, 
for the natural tendency is at once to regard the 'xpovo^ 
ItrropiKd^ as quite certain. Thus people imagine that from 
the Doric migration Greek history is altogether authentic, and 
well established, because it belongs to the -xpovov ioropueo^; 
that there are indeed few occurrences on record, but that they 
are really historical. This is a great mistake. There are 
certain points within the ^^pdvo? fivduchi, which can be 

' " According to the expression of the ancienia, be aeems to bave written a 
general histoi;. In all mj researches I Iibto not been able to arrive at a positive 
rcsnltj bnt I think it probable that he wrote only llallot and Sioeliot histories; 
other hiWorJM were, perbapsj inMrted as episodes." — 1826. 
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proved to be true by moat satisfactory evidence; wbile there are 
statements belonging to the ;^ovos lOTopMrov, which deserve 
no credit at all. The mere convenience of having a formula, 
therefore, is of little use, unless each separate case be examined 
and weighed. 

It ifi a characteristic feature of this period, that a collection 
of psephismata was now made at Athens, the preservation of 
which would have been invaluable to ua, Athens, in its own 
way, was still the seat of learning and knowledge down to the 
time of Antigonus Gonatas; but after its capture by him, 
everything was at an end. I have, on another occasion, men- 
tioned, in all seriousness, the vision of Philemon : ^ it is the 
dying out of Athens at its capture by Antigonus Gonatas. It 
is indeed surpriung ! Until then life and spirit had continued 
to manifest themselves ; and the time had been like a beautiful 
autumnal day; but now winter suddenly commenced and did 
not cease, just as it is intimated by the vision of Philemon. 
The collection I mentioned before, and which belongs to an 
earlier period, was the work of a foreigner, who, however, 
cherished an affection for Athens, and who is ennobled by this 
affection, just because we have least reason to expect it in 
him. Its author was the Macedonian Craterus, the elder step- 
brother of King Antigonus Gonatas, and the son of a great 
general, the excellent Craterus, who ia justly exempted from 
the well-deserved hatred felt towards the Macedonians, as is 
also the no less excellent Phila, the mother of Antigonus: 
these are names which must be mentioned with real esteem 
and afifeclion. Young Craterus had inherited a noble epirit* 
which manifested itself in hb affection for Athens. He 
copied for himself the laws and psephismata, and thus made a 
collection of documents for an authentic history.^ I mention 
this only by the way, for the collection referred to later times, 
and not to what I have here in view, namely, the early 
history of Greece, which, of course, the work of Craterus did - 
not embrace. It is sad to think that such materials existed, 
and that nevertheless such wretched things were written aboujt 
ancient times as we see in Pausanias. 

About 400 years after Eratosthenes, who had, in feet, already 

* See Leetitna on the Hiitori/ <^ Some, Tol.ii. p.SS.note 31, 
■ Kkin. Schrift., roL i. p; 89(1. , 
TOL. I. N 
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eetftblisbed lus chronology so firmly that it was afterwards 
implicitly believed, there appeared Apollodonia of Athens, 
who lived either at Alexandria or at PergamuB, or at each 
place alternately, and belonged to the grammatical school of 
Pergamus. He executed a work on a plan which already 
dif^Iayed the miserable decay of literatuie at that time, for he 
wrote a chromcle in three booke, " based upon the tables of 
Eratosthenes, rather than on hU own investigations;" it was 
oompOBed in iambic verse, and he had rscourae to ^1 kinds of 
aruficee to get in the dates. Whether he composed his work 
with the view that it should be committed to memory, we 
know not; but what sort of a chronicle it was, we can beat 
learn &ota the geography of Scymnua of Chios, who, I am 
convinced, imitated ApoUodorus. " His versification was of 
that degenerate kind which we find in the later comedy; and 
^e work exercised an infiuence which extended over all suc- 
ceeding generations, without men being conscious of it. A great 
deal of his work has been transferred into the chronicle of 
Eusebiufl, and much also was adopted by Suidaa." Thi« 
ApoUodorus did not observe the distinction which Eratos- 
Aenes had wisely drawn between the different ages; and he no 
longer separated the ancient mythical ages firom the later 
historical ones. From his time, I date the mixing up of what 
is mythical with hi&toiy; and this entirely uncritical and 
mtional combination of the stories of the mythical ages with 
history h^ioeforth becomes more and more the establi^ed 
practice. ' We may conclude with certainty thatj as one 
chronological wori^ was based upon another, so his successors, 
Thallus, Castor, and others, carried the absurd system further 
and further: it was, perhaps, done even by Alexander of 
Miletus, who is known under the name of Alexander Poly- 
histor, though I do not like positively to accuse him of it, as 
his interest in Asiatic history perhaps, prevented him from 
indulging in the practice. But it is at least certain, that he 
evinced very little judgment in the manner in which he 
occupied himself with the chronological tables of the Alhaa 
kings. 

This is the account of the manner in which the primordia 
of Greek history were treated. You see at how late a period 
the earliest ages of Greece were drawn into the domtun of 
history. For the ancient times there existed old unauthenticated 
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chronological statementB, of which Thucydidea in particular 
availed himself. Ephorus, about the time of Alexander, first 
wrote the earliest history of Greece from documenta. As 
Herodotus imagined that the migration of the Dorians into. 
Peloponnesus happened about 800 years before his time, 
Ephorus apparently wrote about 875 yoare after that event. 
If we take the annals of the Frankish kings, we shall find that' 
they mention the date of the birth of Charlemagne, and his 
accession, but their accounts are extremely meagre. Hoar- 
ever, these ancient records are still extant complete, having 
been printed about 300 years ago ; and they furnish us a skeleton 
of history. Such things may have existed in the time, of 
Thucydidee, only with this disadvantage, that in Greece there 
did not exist any dynasty to which everything could be referred; 
nor did an era like that of the birth of Christ iacilitate and 
amplify chronology. In Greece things were di&rent in 
different places, in difierent countries, and at different times. 
At Athena records might have been kept fi^)m an earlier or 
a later date than, e.g. at Argoa; nay, in many parts they 
could not have been preserved at all. But the early or 
mythical ages lived in epic poetry, the origin of which we 
cannot determine. 



LECTURE XX. 

In considering the question as to the antiquity of Greek 
, history,it is not of so much consequence to determine how old the 
written historical literature is, as to know, how old the genuine 
historical records are; and this question cannot be decided 
without inquiring into the beginning of the art of writing. 
This question acquired great celebrity some thirty years ago, 
in consequence of the investigations of the great Fred. Aug. 
Wolf. That great man, who raised this question in reference to 
the antiquity of the Homeric poems, has indeed handled it in 
a manner worthy of his genius, which no one can deny him; 
but he has nevertheless formed only a one-sided view of it. 
The charm of the first impr^sion has now passed away; and 
the question can be examined without any bias, even though it 
n2 
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maybe done by men, who cannot be compared to Wolf. There 
can be no doubt that time will produce a mean result. The 
&ct that Wolf inTestigated the antiquity of the art of writing 
among the Greeke quite independently of the art in the East, 
was one of those one-^ded proceedings into which we some- 
times irreoBtibly &11, if from our own point of view we inquire 
de^ly into a particular subject: it is also possible that he 
was influenced by a prejudice, which had before arisen, and 
maintained its ground for some time after, — I mean the pre- 
judice against the high antiquity of writings in the East, and 
eepecially of the books of the Old Testament. But, however 
this may have been, he conaders the Greeks in those early 
times as far too independent of all relations with the E^st. 
Admitting that, on the other hand, intolerable abuse has been 
made of the influence exercised upon the Greeks by the 
eastern nations, yet Wolf too much ignores the iact that 
relations did exist between Greece and the East, and that, 
though afterwards they were independent, in earlier times the 
Greeks were influenced and instructed by eastern nations. 

Since the attention of Europe has been directed to the very 
ancient monuments of the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt— 
mnce in them we undeniably recognise a kind of writing 
which is far older than the time assigned to Homer, and is at 
least contemporaneous with the period fixed by the Greeks as 
that of the Trojan war, though probably still older — since we 
see that writing on stones, and find documents extending as 
fer back as that period — since these things have become 
known, I say, there can be no question, that the art of writing 
was then as widely difiused among the Egyptians as in later 
times. We may suppose, with certainty, that the same was 
the case among the Babylonians and Phoenicians, although 
we have no such ancient monuments of either, and of the latter 
scarcely any remnants at all. I have already spoken of the 
connexion between the writing of the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians. As Cadmus unquestionably introduced writing 
into Greece,^ I cannot possibly doubt, that the art of writing 

' " We need not doubt the rtatenteat of tbe ancienti, tliat the Oreeki had 
two kinds of writing, the Cadmean and the Pelasgian ; the Utier is the game as 
the ancient Italian, wbicli we find on coins of Rheginm, MeBsaaa, Gelo, and 
Spvcnse. It had, likewise, been formed from the Phoenid&n, bnt with thia 
remariuble difference, that it wa> alwaTs written from left to i^ht, while iba 
Cadmean, even at a late period, wu written from right to left. When we aia 
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"ffafl known to the Greeks at -the time which we call that of the 
Trojan war. But it is another question, as to whether it wae 
as extensively diffused in Gtreece as in Egypt, or as it was in 
later times. It was unquestionably not so widely spread, if 
for no other reason, than on account of the greater costliness 
of the writing material. It was, indeed, &r more difficult at 
that time to obtain the papyrus : but it is not right to deny 
that Greece, in very remote times, received it from Egypt, 
because before Psarametichus the Greeks had no intercourse 
with that country. It is not at all certain that Egypt was 
closed during the period when its kings ruled far and wide. 
The commercial restrictjons which Psammetichns removed 
cannot have existed longer than a few generations before him, 
and was, perhaps, not even general, but only an arrangement 
made as a privilege to benefit the Phoenicians. The Egyp* 
tians, perhaps, at first dreaded the Greeks, when they setfled 
on all the coasts in the vicinity of Egypt, as in Cyprus and 
Cyrene, just as the English were dreaded in India: of the . 
Phoenicians they did not, of course, entertain any such fear ; 
and it is therefore very probable, that the Egyptians excluded 
only the Greeks, but not the Phoenicians, with whom they 
conid keep up their intercourse by land through Syria. The 
Greeks, therefore, had opportunities of obtaining papyrus 
through the Phoenicians; and the Egyptian restrictions on 
commerce do not prove that papyrus was not used by the 
Greeks at a very early period, and continued to be used by 
them. And, in addition to this, there were other materials to 
write upon, such as skins. The Romans wrote their ancient 
annals on whitened tables, and set them up in public, and the 
Greeks may have done similar things. I will not, however, 
lay much stress upon this ; for although \evKmfuiTa do occur 
among the Greeks, as tabulae albae among the Romans, yet I 
do not know of an example of their having been used for 
annals. Polybius, however, compares the annalistic records of 
the Romans with other records of annals, etc., which were 
painted on the walls of Greek temples, and were called eirt- 
fpafifuiTa, The wails, therefore, were perhaps whitened, or 



told that Damnratos introduced writing into Etnma, it only means that the 

Tjrrrbaniaiig adopted the Cadmean writing in place of the ani 

1826. 
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they i«flGinbled thoBe of the Egyptian temples, where macrip- 
tiona, in a red colour, are painted on the walla, and are still 
eeen afWr the lapse of more than two thousand years. Every 
nation that Uvea under a developed and r^ular civil conatitu- 
ijon — and the Greeks undeniably lived so from time imme- 
tnoiial — must feel the practical necessity of recording changes, 
and preeerving the facts of the past. Hence there can be no 
doubt that it was in Greece as at Rome, and such records 
assuredly existed from time immemorial. But, in the course 
of time, these records lost their interest, and the walls which 
were covered with them were, no doubt, painted over, to make 
room for a new series of records. That there were no histo- 
rical works, is as natural in Greece aa it was in the earlier 
periods of the middle agea : people lived onward, without 
looking backwards; qr, when they did look backward, they 
did so only through the medium of traditional and poetical 
tales. They delighted in going back to times when a poetical 
order of things was believed to have existed — when the 
gods frequented the earth, and lived in close intimacy with 
mortals — when the latter were conceived to have led a 
delightfid life, which was far more worth enjoying than that 
of the actual world | but to investigate a kind of life such as 
they themselves ted had no interest for them. " Contem- 
porary history is never written in the poetic age of a nation; 
at a time when each one is acting and creating, and is con- 
templating only in the regions of fantasy and imagination, 
every-day occurrences are quite indifferent to him. Great 
exploits of heroism are alone celebrated in song. When there 
is a literature, it is the work of a few individuals who are 
more contemplative, or, if I may venture to say so, more idle. 
Thus the Italian cities, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
when all of them were thriving and flourishing, made no 
records whatever ; and it was not till they began to stand 
still that chronicles were commenced. Such was the case in 
Suli, down to the history of Perrhaenos." 

At the time when reflection and thought become prominent, 
there are found two sources from which the sen^ment£ of pre- 
ceding generations may be discovered, viz., chronological 
records and -traditions. 

We may form a tolerably correct notion of the nature of the 
chronological records in Greece, from the annals which we 
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possess of the later periods of the Merovingian kings, and tlie 
first of tlie CarWingian dynasty. We there find nearly two 
centuries, during which history was kept in remembrance,' 
precisely in the same manner as in ancient times ; and our 
information regarding our own ancient history would be ^uitQ 
the same, did we not, in addition to those scanty records o£ 
chroaiclea, possess documents, and some contemporary authora 
who enable us to fill up those meagre formulae, and gite life 
to the period- But if we had nothing beyond the annals of 
Frum, St. Bertin, and the like, we should know little, or 
nothing at all ; for they merely contaia the infonuatjon, that 
in such or such a year this or that thing happened. But how 
far such records went back, or where they commenced, cannot 
be ascertained ; ' we can only ask, from what time were they 
well "preserved ? And to this question we can only answer, 
that certainly they were preserved in different places in a 
different manner. In most places they were preserved down 
to the time of Ephorus ; but lor those who did not know how 
to avail themselves of them, they did not exist at all. 

The second source of history consists of legends or poetical 
traditions. They developed themselves in Greece principally 
in the form of epic poetry, and were preserved in it. Epic 
poetry chiefly embraced the periods which lie beyond history, 
and belong to the mythical ages;' in it there was a constant 

* " It ifl not improbftble that at Athens there may have heen records evCTl of 
the last kings and of llie archom for life; their names at least do not appeal to 
be fietitioas, like those which ttrike as at once in so many mjths. For whan a 
poet wants a name, he invents one, acting on certain considerations. Thie snb- 
jact has been Terj ingeniously discnssed by Hermann in his investigation 



i is in accordance irith the nature of things; faTBtnythas alone can 
a great epic poem. Single historical facts may be related in the same 
poetical manner, but not a whole liistory. No sulge<i is ripe for epic poetry, 
which has not in the course of time become quite familiar to the people; the 
poet mast not be obliged to make long preparations, or write introdncUoDs to 
his several characters ; they must come in at once known k> the reader. Thai 
the heroes of the Iliad were generally known, and there was no need for de- 
scribing them. The whole of the poem, as well as its detwls, must be nationaL 
The same principles apply to tragedy, and here lies the difference between the 
BQciant and Shakespearian drama. Before the development of the aeparate 
fni, the Greeks had their nixKiis iTiv; from Ibis tiiiKBs the poet selected par- 
ticnlai groups, and worked them out in the most perfect manner; mediaa rapit 
inra! Thus ont of the Nibelungen, poems might be made approaching Kill 
neater to the Iliad than the Nibelungen itself does."— 1826. 
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proceeB of change: some tilings were added, others were taken 
away, and this inceseant development, and this creative and 
ever-active life of epic poetry lasted till about the fiftieth 
Olympiad. The poems of Rhianus belong to a much later, 
though an analogous period ; for he composed a poem on the 
second Messenian war irom Messenian stories and popular 
traditions, just aa if it had been a story of the most ancient 
times. A happier idea could not have been conceived, nor a 
better subject chosen; for the more ancient times had been 
exhausted. Ehianus must have been a great poet; even the 
mere sketch of the substance of his poem, which is preserved 
in Pauaanias, incontrovertibly shows his greatness. 

" When epic poetry had disappeared, the traditions were 
handed down in a different manner, by the Xoytoi., who are 
oflen mentioned by Aristotle. Such Htorytellcrs are still com- 
mon in the East; they relate their stories, and always name 
the person who has handed them down, — the filiation of tra- 
dition.* This kind of history cannot possibly remain fiiithful, 
for even in spite of the wish to tell the truth, the story must 
undergo a change in the mouth of each different narrator. 
Such also must have been the case with the Xoyioi. Among 
the traditions we must also mention the accounts of the origin 
of the colonies from their mother cities, and of the vofufui 
transferred to them." 

All that belongs to the period previous to the Doric migra- 
tion, and that is related as historical, must be separated from 
history. Many of the things which are reported respecting 
the Greek tribes and their changes, may indeed be considered 
as certain and historical ; but all that appears in the form of 
genealogies, and whatever has been derived from and wrought 
out of them under the name of history, is delusive, and must 
not in any way be mistaken for history. There can be no 
doubt that the traditions of the earliest ages contain some 
undefinable historical germs, but that is all; and those germs 
occur only in the smaller portion ; in most cases they do not 
exist at all. But while I completely deny a historical cha- 
racter to the early ages, pray do not invert my proposition so 
as to believe that the times subsequent to the migration of the 
Heracleida are altogether historical. Let me explain my 
' S«8, howerer, Niebnhr's Preface to his tianslotion of El Wakedi, p.xi. — 
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meaning by an example : the later period begins with the 
migration of the Heracleids in the fourth generation after 
Heraclea; the migration waa preceded by the unsucceBsful 
attempts of Hyllus, etc. Thb migration, therefore, is con- 
nected with Heracles, who ia absolutely a mythical being, 
much more strikingly so, for example, than the Atreidae. No 
one will consider the eternal youth of Helen to be historical, 
but the expedition of the Atreidae against Troy, their return, 
and the death of Agamemnon, cannot, in themselves, be de- 
clared unhbtorical. The story of Heracles, on the other hand, 
belongs altogether to a different world, to an age of gods and 
miracles, although genealogically it is put in very close con- 
nection with the Trojao war. We must assert, unconditionally, 
that the conception of a Heracles points to a much more 
remote period tlian that of the Atreidae. Now the leaders of 
the Dorians are only removed from him by four generations, — 
from that Heracles who is conceived as the ancestor of the 
Lydian kings, and appears in such a variety of relations. 

We have here come to a point at which I will lay before 
you a general principle of historical criticism. The more 
recent the narratives of our authorities are, the more positive 
is their manner of speaking ; and the more ancient they are, 
the fuller they are of contradictions. The uniformity and 
harmony in the traditions of a lator time, are delusions, and 
arise from the simple fact, that only one narrative has become 
^tablished, to the exclusion of all the others, which have been 
suppressed. This is one of the first axioms of historical 
criticism. There are many rationes of it, but they cannot be 
taught, because they require a peculiar tact; nevertheless there 
are certain maxima. Another such axiom is: when history 
begins to be written, it commonly enlarges a great deal too 
much in the legendary periods; for otherwise, that which lies 
at a distance would seem to approach too near to our eyes; 
hence the events are separated from one another by much 
larger spaces of time than they actually require for their 
development, 

In the accounts of the settlement of the Heracleids in 
Peloponnesus, everything ia of a poetical origin. You may 
regard, as the source of these traditions, the ' Naupactia,' an 
ancient poem, belonging to the period of epic poetry, when 
poems had not as yet the name of an author affixed to them, 
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but were common property. It did not belong to those poems 
iirhich, in a narrower sense, are called cyclic, but in its peculiar 
way it certainly belonged to that class, WbUe the cyclic 
poems referred to the bygone ante-Hellenic world, the world 
of the Achaeans and Danai, the Xaupactia stood at the head 
of the few poems treating of the Hellenic age and race. But 
there was more than one source of the traditions. We may 
take, as an example, the stories about the royal &mily at 
Sparta. A fragment of Alcaeus* shows that, according to one 
tradition, Aristodemus was conceived as ruling at Sparta — 
Herodotus also entertains this view — and that he was succeeded 
by two sons, under a guardian. Others represent him as having 
died on his expedition to Sparta, which, accordingly, be did 
not reach. His sons, therefore, it is s^d, conquered the king- 
dom for themselves; others again relate that Eurysthenes and 
Procles took the kingdom of Sparta because they were the 
heirs of Aristodemns. But the object of all the traditions is 
to show how the double kingdom of Sparta ought to be 
accounted for (I shall bye and bye speak to you about it« real 
nature), and the attempt to explain that fact gave rise to the 
invention of an historical fiction. Other instances of complete 
vagueness in ancient history are of frequent occurrence, and of 
different kinds, as for example, in the history of Lycurgus. 
If there had been a traditional history of Sparta, it could, 
assuredly, not have left the Spartan lawgiver in vs^e 
uncertainty; but as matters now are, there exist the most 
different stories about him. According to some he himself waa 
king^, and by others he has been placed in different times, 
under different circumstances, and under quite different kings; 
while the institution of the ephoralty was ascribed by some to 
Lycurgus, and by others to Theopompua. The Messenian wars 
were assigned to quite different periods; in regard to the 
second of them, on account of its connection with the town of 
Zankle, the difference amounts tono less than one hundred and 
fifty years. The Olympiads, which afforded a regulator of 
Greek chronology, ought, for this reason, to have been most 
authentic; and yet we find a twofold statement respecting their 
commencement, according to which they were regarded as 
having been instituted twice. With this I will connect another 

■ * Fragm. 28, ed. GMsford, 
' Suidas, (. ti. ; Jmlin.iii.!. 
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reflection of liistorical criticism ; whenever one and the same 
thing occurs twice, there la always the greatest probability, or 
indeed, we may almost declare without hesitation, that we have 
before ua only two different systems of chronology, two differ- 
ent accounts of an event of uncertain date, bo that either both 
are vague and uncertain, or in the one case the date is certain 
and established, while the other is only traditional. According 
to ancient tradition, Lycurgus was the founder of the Olympian 
games, as an Amphictyonic festival of the Doric inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus. But when Eratosthenes calculated the time of 
the Spartan kings, he did so according to their lists, and accord- 
ing to generations, because the years of their reigns were not 
known, and Lycurgus was thus put too early. Difficulties 
such as these, which EratoEthenes saw quite clearly, but could 
not remove, were settled without much scruple by later chr-v 
nologers. Now the reigns of all the Spartan kings are stated 
in figures by Alexander of Miletus in Euaebius; but did those 
men know them better than Eratosthenes of old? Aa Alexan- 
der knew the kings of Alba, of whom nobody else knew 
anything — Eratosthenes reckoned 430 years from the destruc- 
tion of Troy to that of Alba, and this period was filled up by 
Alexander with names of kings — precisely in the same manner 
he made up the lists of the Spartan kings, only with this 
exception, that the latter were not, like those of Alba, invented 
to fill up a period, but their names were cerbunly traditional; 
the dates only were invented, and a short reign was assigned 
to one king, and a long one to another. His mode of proceed- 
ing resembled that of the men who, from the Icelandic traditions, 
determined the reigns of the Danish and Swedish kings, and 
in the distribution of time assigned to one king 134 years. Of 
this we have, in every respect, an example in Lycurgus i first, 
in hia relation to the Olympiads, as the time in which he is 
placed must be put back (?) one hundred years; and next, in 
the complete uncertainty respecting him; whence we see that 
Lycurgus does not at all belong to hiatory. Tliere existed, no 
doubt, at Sparta, a later lawgiver of the name of Lycurgus, 
to whom that city owed ita evvofila\ who would doubt this? 
But the constitution and the laws of Sparta must not be 
referred to Sparta alone; they must be regarded as a general 
Doric inheritance, not devised by any individual, a fact which 
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even the ancients themBelvea recognised. Similar cases are 
found in the history of Attica, 

Many things, even such as belong to a later period, are 
&,biicatLODB : national vanity has often been guilty of MeiSca- 
tion; as, for example, the Ionic migration into Attica, which 
is described as being a friendly reception of exiles, although it 
is quite certain that the lonians took possession of Attica by 
force of arms. In like manner, the emigrations of the Athe- 
nians into Asia, that under Nelcus, as well as that under 
Penthilus, cannot be regarded as historical. All these traditions 
and stories have an unmiiitakeable origin; and in several of . 
them we can say with incontrovertible evidence, why they 
were invented; and where this is not possible, we may conjec- 
ture it with great probability from analogous cases. 

If we compare the relative amount and substance of what 
'is historical in the ancient Greek and Roman histories, the 
results cannot here be reduced to a simple formula. On the 
one hand we have contempotary historians, about 200 years 
before the Romans began to write the history of their own 
time: Herodotus, in reality, did not write the history of his 
own time, but of a period which lay sixty years before it ; Thu- 
cydides wrote about 200 years before Fabius, but the difference 
between the value of tlie two is as enormous as that between 
the Iliad and Voltaire's Hcnriade. From that time onward, 
both the Greeks and Romans continued to write contemporary 
history; but all the first Roman historians are lost to us; Wfe 
have only Livy and Dionysius, who 200 years after Fabius 
again Wrote about the same ancient times. We are, therefore, 
much at a loss in regard to Roman history. More than a 
hundred years before Fabius, Ephorus inquired into Greek 
antiquity, examining documents, chronicles, records and monu- 
ments, and composed a history, of which at least some parts 
have come down to m in an indirect way. A few antnent 
Romans, it is true, likewise searched among documents, but 
very little of their investigations has come down to us. Roman 
history, therefore, when compared with that of Greece, is of 
very recent date in point of age, criticism and spirit, and 
labours under a very great disadvantage. But does it follow 
from this, that, if we go back an equal period beyond Ephorua 
and Fabius, Greek history will be equally authentic as the 
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Roman i| Between the secesaion of the plebs and the time when 
Fabius wrote, about 300 years had elapsed: and do we find 
the same authenticity in Greek hiatory 300 years before Epho- 
rus? The exa m ination of this question would require a long 
diBCussion. 



LECTURE XXI. 

If we had Ephorue and the tables of Eratosthenes, but especially 
the latt«T, I would not hesitate to answer that question in the 
affirmative, and to say, that in Greece we can ascend with an 
authentic annalistic history even higher than in Rome. It 
cannot be supposed that the Greek writers availed themselves 
of less trustworthy statements from annals referring to the 
preceding period than the Roman historians. Those who had 
such skeletons before them {for_what had come down to Epho- 
rus from the earliest times were mere skeletons of history), 
certainly had fewer contemporary materials than the Romans. 
But meagre as those outlines were, if they had been preserved 
to us as the Roman history has been, they would be sufficient 
to form a picture of the life of the Greeks, But neither 
Ephorus nor Eratosthenes have come down to us, nor the four 
books of Diodorus, from the seventh to the tenth, which 
to some extent might supply their place. For there can be no 
doubt that Diodorus, in treating of that period, followed the 
annalistic form as he does in the history -of later times, and he 
hardly neglected anything which he found in Ephorus. No 
one has made the observation, that Diodorus' account from the 
eleventh book, where in Greek history it differs from other 
accounts and traditions which have reached our time, must for 
the most part be regarded as derived from Ephorus, whose 
work was his principal source. That he made use of Ephorus, 
is evident from his quotations; for when he says: "here an 
author breaks off or begins," it shows that he followed them as 
authorities, and that at a certain point he left off or commenced 
making use of them. But it is to be regretted that he used 
all of them very inefficiently. We possess his work only as 
far back as the Persian ware; and since we have nothing more 
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aiune&t than those ware, the authentic accounts in Roman 
history go back a short time, though only a very short time, 
further than the Greek; for the authenticity of the former 
begins with the conguls, or some- little time after the begin- 
ning of the consulship. If we divide Koman history into its 
elements, into what was originally contained in the annals, 
and into ancient lays much of which ought not to be disre- 
garded; and if we separate the elements from the falsifications 
and interpolations of later times, we shall have, from the time 
of the first secession, and even from a somewhat earlier point, 
a history, the authenticity of which can be more easily restored 
the more deeply we study it, without having recourse to inven- 
tion. It is not, however, the narratives which have come 
down to us that are authentic; but the narratives contain the 
authentic history, and it is our part to discover it. 

In Greek history, on the other hand, we have only in Thu- 
cydides a few scattered notices and statements, referring to the 
period beyond the point at which Diodorus commences ; that 
is, the period of the Persian wars. All that Thucydides says 
about the Fisistratids, about the ktutck, etc., about the nations 
that Bent out colonies, and the time at which they were sent, 
is authentic; if we add to this a few fragments &om Ephorua 
and other trustworthy sources, these are all the genuine histo- 
rical data that have reached us. Whatever we read elsewhere, 
even in Herodotus, about the earlier times, the Fisistratids, the 
stories of Solon, Lycurgus, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, all these, 
whatever may be aaid to the contrary, are nothing but oral 
traditions and tales of no more historical value than the Eoman 
stories of Coriolanus, Camillus and the like. They are talcs 
concerning real personages, in which there is a ground-work 
of genuine history, but which have been disfigured in the 
process of continuous oral tradition; it matters not whether we 
suppose that they were propagated in the form of poetry, or be- 
came the common property of the people as mere prose narratives, 
likx fury tales. All the traditions of the early times, as that 
of Othryades, and a great many others, are of this description; 
all those graceful and beautiful stories can claim no higher 
value than the Roman ones. But we should not on that 
account despise them ; on the contrary, we should honour their 
substance like that of the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the woiia of 
the tragic poets; for here too we delight in their substance or 
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SXq. Whoever wiehes to give hia mind a classical training, 
must take care to acquire a knowledge of Greek mythology, 
with its innumeiable deviations and forms; and we philologets 
must try to respect and cherish these stories in the same man- 
ner as the Alexandrian grammarians, to whose minds they were 
ever present; we must take the same pleasure in them as in 
inventions, paintings, and other works of art. 

I shall relate the early history of Greece with the same 
Ireedom with which I have treated that of Rome; but I cannot 
here arrive at the same results aa in early Boman history, 
because of the latter we have continuous annals, which, like 
the ruins of ancient buildings, enable us to see the whole of 
the former structure. These annals contain the true events; 
and when you have become familiar with the method of laying 
open tbat which was hidden, you will attain the confidence 
with which I speak, just as if you were in countries in which 
there are ruins. In the time of my fiither, and before it, 
respectable men of most extensive knowledge and goo'd judg- 
ment, whose works we must not cost aside, I mean such men 
as Gratterer, admitted In an inconceivable manner everything 
which . they found related about the earliest ages of Greece; 
they had not yet come to understand the difference between 
the several accounts; they had not yet recognised the psrd- 
fiaavj ett SXXm 7e^07; but in regard to the earliest times they 
imagined that little indeed was known, but that that little was 
BB certain as later events. Ail-that has been drawn into history 
Horn those early periods, for example, the genealogies and lists 
of the kings of Sicyon, which those men took to be as 
historical as any well authenticated fact, must be altogether 
rejected. They do not contain a shadow of truth, they are 
£ibrications and impoations of later ages. Some ancient 
genealt^es, such aa the Hioronis, were no doubt made use of 
in drawing them up, but the rest was manufactured in a 
dishonest manner. We must draw a distinct line of demarca- 
tion between the ancient mythical and historical periods, even 
though in many places the line is not visible. The teansition 
to a di&reut state of things, the ^teraySowK el<t aXXo 'yevo^, 
must absolutely be recognised. 

This transition is analogous to that which in our days has 
been (^BCoVered in the acienee of geology: new genera come 
into exiatence, and others disappear, and in some caaes, while 
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the old ones continue, new species spring np. A dim feeling of 
Buch changes, which though not corresponding with, are yet 
analogous to, those of nature, seems to be contained in the 
idea of the different ages of the woild, which was entertained 
by the ancients; for in each of them they assumed a new order 
of things, and a cessation of the preceding one. Such also 
waa the case in regard to the races of men ; in Herodotus, the 
age of the heroes stands apart by itself, distinctly separated 
&om the age which follows. In the earlier times, people did 
not feel the necessity of connecting the whole of the different 
ages with one another, and yet they imagined that this could 
be accomplished. In reading the theogony of Hesiod, it has. 
always been to me a strange mystery, how he could conceive 
the ages of men so distinctly defined, and yet the age of the 
heroes so near to them. 

The Greeks did not believe that the transition from the age 
of the heroes to that of ordinary mortals was brought about 
by any catastrophe, or by a physical revolution, but they con- 
ceived it as something which may be ima^ned, but cunnot be 
defined. The v6<rToi. correspond with the transitions from that 
period, and with them, in fact, the new period begins. The 
war of Ilion belongs entirely to the mythic or heroic period; it is 
followed by the wanderings of the heroes, the voaroi,, and 
their dispersion; for the most part they disappear from the 
Grecian world, some going to Tyrrhenia, others to Oenotria, 
etc.; but most of them disappear, and those who might yet be 
remaining, perish during the time of the Kodo^oi ' HpajcXeiSm', 
or the Doric conquest of Peloponnesus. From that time the 
generations of men are-indeed still connected by a thread with 
their heroic ancestora, the Heracleids with Heracles, and the 
Kelids and Codrids with Neloua, but they are already ordinary 
men. They are no longer heroes, but something quite different; 
they are not the avSpSiv ^paiav deiov fevm,, of which He«od 
speaks, but a poor, miserable, degenerate, sinful, and wretched 
race of men, olot vvv ^poroi itaiv, as Homer says. This notion 
pervades all that the Greeks thought about their early ages, 
and, if rightly understood, shows their conception of a wholly 
different order of things which had come to a close, which waa 
antehellenic, and stood in no rational relation to the subsequent 
state of affaire. But do not on that account believe, that I 
myself wish in any way to express or support the opinion, that 
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formerly there had actually been a difTerent order of things, 
or a different race of mortals, as if a raetamorphosia, or a 
transition, like those seen in the various phases of the formation 
of the earth, had actually taken place. Such an idea cannot 
be entertained by a serious and rational man ; and if 1 were to 
express it, it would be folly, or a mere silly joke, of which I 
should not like to be guilty. The notion arose from the cir- 
cumstance, that the Greeks regarded the earlier times, preceding 
those in which their history begins to assume more or less an 
historical aspect, that is, the antehellcnic period, as something 
distinct from, and foreign to, their own history and race. 
Here our historians always Ml into the mistake of seeking 
history, where the Greeks never dreamt of relating history, 
I mean the Greeks before the later Alexandrian period. For 
it was during this latter period that the confusion commenced, 
and that a desire was manifested to seek history where history 
did not exist ; a desire which was called forth by the peculiar 
oceupalion of the grammarians, and is therefore natural and 
very pardonable. They were occupied with the explanation 
of the early authors; they lived in the times of their poeta, 
and whatever they found in them was regarded as historical. 
I can say of myself, that there was a time when the personages 
mentioned in Greek poetry had as much reality for me, when 
1 knew their genealogies and the like, as the historical charac- 
ters of Attic history. The Alexandrian and Pergamenian 
grammarians knew history as well as they knew mythology, 
and they were as able to explain an oration of Demosthenes aa 
a lyric poem: how much knowledge of this kind they 
possessed, you may see from good Scholia; but by combining 
that extensive knowledge with grammar, those men confounded 
the boundary lines, and transierred to one sphere that which 
belonged to another. 

We shall here pass over the mythological stories, which 
might be a subject for a very attractive treatise, and shall 
begin with that whioh we really can know about the origin 
and connection of the Greek tribes. The information which 
has corae down to us respecting the different races and tribes, 
and that which ia known with any degree of certainty, stands, 
in my opinion, in no direct connection with what is called 
primitive history, and I shall confine my remarks to the 
former, from which afterwards real history will flow spon- 
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taneoiisly. But we shall not venture to fill up the great g^ 
witJi attempts to make the mythical and heroic figures his- 
torical; and when I say anything about the history of the 
mythical period, I (Jo so with a view to draw your attention 
to that which is unhistorical. 

In the case of Minos, e^., the mythical has heen extended 
beyond the boondariea of history. The method of doubling 
or trebling the same person, leads to most perverse proceed- 
ings ; but is nevertheless a very common expedient, which is 
constantly resorted to, which was unfortunately too often 
applied by the later among the ancient grammarians, and has 
been eagerly seized upon by the modem scholars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for the purpose of 
reconciling the most different accounts and traditions. Diffe- 
rent stories are related about Minos : according to some, he 
was a contemporary of Theseus, while, according to others, he 
belonged to a much earlier period ; the one Minos is a law- 
giver, a wise and just ruler, and the fevourite of Zeus, 
whereas the other is a cruel and unjust conqueror; the remedy 
is ready at hand, and forthwith it is supposed that there were 
two Minos. Both, it is true, are called sons of Zeus; but this 
difficulty is easily overcome, and it is said, that one was the 
grandfather of the other, and that the first Minos was the 
good one. Not a single ancient poet has conceived Minos, 
the contemporary of Theseus, as different fix)m the one 
described in Homer, the lawgiver of the Cretans and the 
friend of Zeus; and it never occurs to them to con^der the 
different characters ascribed to him as irreconcileable. In like 
manner, two Cecrops have been assumed, one whose &ther is 
not mentioned, and the other a son of Pandion; and two 
Pandions, one the father, and the other a son, of Erechthei^B. 
But in all these cases, we have the same variable per- 
sonages, as I have remarked in my History of Bome, and all 
allude to the same relation between Cecrops and Erechtheus, 
and between Erechtheus and Pandion; but one tradition gives 
one set of stories, and the other another. Notwithstanding 
all this, our modem historians and chronologera, have in good 
sober earnest imposed upon themselves the duty of making op 
and treating as historical, the chronology of the Attic Iringa 
from the times of Cecrops, just as they were in the tables of 
Eusebius. They tell us, with the greatest precision, in what 
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year of the world thoae kings succeeded to the throne 1 How- 
ridiculous ! According to their logic, they could not regard 
the difTeient characters of Cecrops and Pandion as belonging to 
the Biuae peraon ; for they argued thus : who can deny our view 
of the matter, seeing that we find those names expressly mea- 
Uoned in the tables? Formerly, and down to the end of the 
eighteenth century, scholars clung to those^ tables; at present this 
will indeed do longer be attempted, the last link is snapped, and 
no man will come forward as a champion for the authenticity 
of the list of the Attic kings; but there will still be many, 
who, in regard to Theseus, are influenced by the old prejudice, 
and consider it a crime to doubt his historical character, or to 
acknowledge that the stories about him belong to the tales of 
the heroes, no less than those about Heracles. When the 
latter is said to have roasted an ox, and to have eaten it up 
entirely, this is almost as impossible as his fight with the 
hydra; and the history of Theseus is precisely the same. 
There ia nothing in it that can claim any higher historical 
character than his victory over the Minotaur, or hia descent 
into the lower world. " Woe to him who regards both as 
idle men, or knights errant, as it were I If you attempt to put 
Theseus in harmony with time, you will fall into the most 
laughable contradictions." I must here claim your attention 
the more, because before you I freely express my opinion as 
the best. My difficulty here is in each case to place the things 
before you in their right light, or in that light of which I am 
convinced that it ie the true one; but I hope I shall succeed, 
if you will give me your undivided attention, and if you do 
not expect me to put before you every thing as in a carefully 
composed book. 

There is no doubt that within the last twenty years, able 
and ingenious men, in their lively occupation with the study 
of antiquity, have produced excellent works on subjects con- 
nected with Greek history; and it is delightful to see how 
much has been accompHshed. But much is yet to be done, 
much to be desired, and we must be on our guard against 
abuse, especially the abuse of dragging into history the mytho- 
logy, the symbolism, or what is called the worship of the gods. 
Inferences drawn from these things can have no place in 
histoiy. They rest for the most part on combinations which 
ate acute and aublle, but have no basis, and are founded upon 
o 2 
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a petitio prindpii. Some people form to themselves a notion 
of the region of the Greeka, aupporting the same by many 
sagacious observations, and aftet having done so, and having 
confirmed it by arguments with more or less love of truth, 
they then draw erroneous conclusions. This whole region of 
mjthology is extremely dangerous; and 1 caution you very 
seriously against the belief, that in this way you can arrive at 
historical truth and certainty. There are many things which 
we will not exclude from ancient history, but which will yet 
always remain very obscure. Here the gapieniia prima is to 
recognise what we m^y and what we may not touch upon, 
and to separate that which we can undertake with some hope 
of success, from that which we cannot so undertake. 

There is, however, an antehellenic history, which, in ita 
monuments, has not only survived the Hellenes, but has come 
down to our times. As the Eastern Christians believed, that 
the Paradise had not been inundated by the deluge, but that 
it was separated &om the rest of the land by a broad stream, 
in consequence of which it was visible but not attainable, so 
we too perceive an antehellenic history, but without being 
able to penetrate into ita substance. 



LECTURE XXn. 

The last publications of ChampoUion inform us, that in the 
representations of the expeditions and victories of Sesostris, the 
nations of the four quarters of the world are seen, according 
to the notionsentertained by the Egyptians themselves, to wit: 
their own country — as among the Chinese — Aaa, Europe and 
Africa. The Europeans there still appear as savages clad in 
the skins of animals, while the Syrians are seen in elegant and 
splendid Asiatic attire. If it were not uncertain, whether the 
inhabitants of those parts of Europe, which are in close 
proximity to Asia, are not included among those Asiatics, 
these representations would fully answer the notions enter- 
tained by the ancients respecting the rudeness and savagenesa 
of Europeans before the time of Orpheus. In this light they 
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certainly do appear in some mytliical stories, according to which 
Greece is a country of wild and unsubdued nature, which the 
heroes deliver from raonsters and criminals. But in the poetic 
descriptions, things are different; in the Homeric poems we 
have before us an age which is but a little later, and yet is 
one of great splendour, wealth and civilisation, I need only 
refer you to the description of the palace of Menelans and tlie 
court of Alcinous, though in the latter the poet goes beyond 
the limits of the heroic splendour of the time, and passes into 
the region of fable. The court of Alcinous lies indeed beyond 
the world of Argos, of the Danai and Achaeans, it belongs 
to a country which ia regarded as a foreign land, and the poet 
enters into a different sphere, but the splendour is the same 
in both palaces, in that of Menelaus no less than in that of 
Aicinoua. 

Even at the present day there exist ruins of that ante- 
bellenic period, which excite our astonishment: I allude to 
the ruins of Orchomenos, and especially those of Tiryns; also 
those of Mycenae, though they are not as considerable as 
■ those of Tiryns, and the tunnel of lake Copals. Of the latter 
it is true, we know only from report, and no man has as yet 
seen it; travellers have looked down into the shafts, but no 
one in modern times has descended into them. It ia to be hoped 
that this stupendous work will yet be explored. The ruins 
of Orchomenos, Tiryns and Mycenae, resemble the ancient 
Italian ante- Roman monuments in the fact that both are con- 
structed of immense blocks of stone. All these places, bow- 
ever, act a prominent part only in traditions; as far as history 
goes back, they are hut insignificant places. Tiryns and 
Orchomenos, the city of the Minyans, occur exclusively in 
the mythical ages, and subsequently Orchomenos is an ordinary 
Boeotian town like all the rest. The buildings in these 
places have a great resemblance in style to those of ancient 
Egypt, especially to the peculiar colossal nature of Egyptian 
architecture ; we moreover, find in them pointed arches instead 
of vaults, just as in Egyptian buildings. The sculptures on 
what is called the lion gate at Mycenae, which ia noticed even 
by Pausanias, has quite a foreign character; notwithstanding 
all the ravages of barbarians, that gate is still standing undis- 
turbed, and its ruins are perhaps now as completely pre- 
served as they were at the time when Pausanias described 
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ttem. But the greatest of all these works is the tunnel of 
lake Copais. In this lake there met together the Cephisaua 
and other rivers flowing from the Thesprotian and Boeotian 
hills; but aa the lake had no outlet towards the sea, it over- 
flowed the beautiful and fertile valley of Haliartus. Now, in 
order to secure that valley against inundation, several tuimelM 
by the side of one another were made to conduct the wateia 
through the hills to the Euboean sea, a distance of thirty 
stadia or nearly four miles, and the level of the lake was ihua 
reduced. These tunnels were constructed in times of which 
the Greeks themselves had ho little knowledge or tradition, 
that they considered them to be natural subterraneoua passages.* 
This must have been done at a time when Orchomenoa, which ■ 
was situated on the hills above the valley, was in its highest 
prosperity. Similar works which were executed in Italy to 
restore to the swollen lake of Alba ita natural level, and to 
reduce the lakes of Volsinii, Nemi and others, to their pre- 
sent level, likewise belong to a very early age; the way in 
which the waters of these lakes were drawn oiF, is now entirely 
forgotten. In the most remote period similar tunnels were 
also constructed m Arcadia; thus the lakes of Stymphalua and 
Fheneus were drawn off, and no historical recollection has 
been preserved of those works; the traditions refer them to 
heroes, and the former of these two valleys, in particular, is 
said to have been recovered by Heracles. 

I do not mean to assert, that these works were executed in 
the very remotest period ; for I admit that it is a very common 
practice to refer things to the most ancient times, when the 
works of more recent centuries have been forgotten. If we 
did not possess a history by which we are enabled to bring 
before our minds what has happened a few centuries ago — 
and if we did not know in what style people built at the end 
of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
we should probably imagine that the buildings of that period, 
which we see, were bnilt many centuries back, because they 
are of a character quite different from that of buildings of our 
own time. Thus it certainly is possible that some of those 
works may belong to the Hellenic period, but others assuredly 
cannot, such as the tunnel of lake Copais, which is manifestly 

' " The beginning maj hare been mnde hj nature, 1>Dt hnman bauds most 
OBrtainlj followed np the hint of nature and compleled the wwi."— 1836, 
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connected with the ante-Hellenic greatnees of the Minyau 
Orcbomenoa. Moreover, Tiryna, m the Hellenic age, was a 
place of no importance, and consequently its buildings must 
belong to the period preceding that of the Hellenes. It is 
commonly imagined that there is nothing to answer to the 
poetical descriptions, aa if that which is said about the great- 
ness of Argos had no foundation at all; but, on the contrary, 
these works aeem completely to refute the notion that the 
inhabitants of Greece at that time were savages or barba- 
rians. 

Iq regard to other great events which belong to still remoter 
times, we have only traditions; such, foe example, as the great 
catastrophes of the earth — the partial inundations; the truth 
of which we can doubt the less, because the greatest among 
the Greek philosophers were convinced of them. One of 
them was the so-called flood of Deucalion, which we must 
conceive to have arisen from waters breaking forth from the 
interior of the mountains, whereby whole districts, together 
with the men and their habitations, were destroyed. The fact 
that Greece was visited by such calamities was not doubted 
either by Plato or Aristotle ; and the latter expresses his con- 
viction, in his " Meteorology," that the dbtricts which were 
thus laid waste lost their iohabitants, and that the ancient 
Selli saved themselves only on the heights of Pindus and in 
the mountains of Epirus, about Janina. These occurrences 
must be assigned to a period still more remote than the heroic 
age, which for us has become quite mythical ; and there are 
only a few myths which we can trace so far. In them we 6nd 
traces of difierent autochthones : thus, the restoration of the 
human race, af\er the flood, by Deucalion and Pyrrha, does 
not concern the world of the Hellenes (?); but subsequently 
we find another notion of an origin of the human race, in the 
story of the formation of the Myrmidons under Aeacus, and 
these are the same people as the Hellenes. 

Amid the countless number of opinions on Greece, we are 
strongly inclined to adhere to the view that, formerly, all 
Greece was called Pelasgia, and that it was inhabited by the 
people of the Pelasgians. It is well known that the name 
Hellas is of later origin ; and its late origin and diffiision are 
explained in a singular manner, the insufficiency and un- 
historical nature of which show themselves at once, though it 
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a aasociated with great names. It is said tliat Hellas was a 
town of Thessaly, in Achaia Fhthiotie, and that it received its 
name from the hero HeUen, who, together with his sons, was 
invited by the neighbouring Thessalians to rule over them, 
and decide disputes among them. In this manner, it is said, 
the name Hellenes began to spread. But this hero, HeUen, 
stands on the same footing as Ion, Aeolus, Dorus, Achaeus, 
and others, all of whom are not real persons, but mere per- 
sonifications of the tribes. I do not believe in the existence 
of a town, Hellas, in Achaia; it is not mentioned anywhere 
in history, and is a mere inference from a verse in Homer.* 

There are some other points which we must bear in mind. 
It is an erroneous opinion, that Homer had no common name 
for the whole of Greece ; for there can be no doubt that, by 
the name Argos, he did not designate Peloponnesus alone, 
byt the whole of Greece. This has been recognised even by 
several critics in antiquity, and is positively attested by the 

IloAXpffi t^oiffi jtal 'Apytt toitI i»iff«ir. 

But much has been said against it, and the correct view has 
been forgotten. Argos is the general name, and Thessaly in 
particular is called the Pelasgian Argos. The name Hellas 
came into use gradually, but how and when this happened we 
cannot say. All we icnow is, that it arose after the epic" 
period, and that, at the time ^hen our historical accounts 
begin, all the Greeks, even those of Asia, called themselves 
Hellenes. But how this remarkable change arose, we know 
not. In the earlier times, the name Hellenes was much more 
limited; and, at first, they are mentioned in contrast with the 
others. 

The name Pelasgians, for the inhabitants of Greece, does 
not occur in Homer, although he speaks of that race. But it 
is found only in the Odyssey, where, in general, everything 
b much more recent than in the Iliad, and, if I recollect right, 
the Pelasgiana are mentioned in Crete; in the Iliad, so iar aa 
the Greek word is concerned, we have only the name ITeXo<r- 
yiKov "Apyo-i in the catalogue, which is the moat recent part 
of the Iliad ; and, concerning the time of the compoution of 
which, a discovery, I think, may yet be made. 
* Iliad, ivi 595. 
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Wherever in the Iliad the name Hellenes occuib, it seems 
to be confined to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, that is, the 
Myrmidons, the aubjecta of Achilles. In the catalogue, 
Hellas belongs to the Felasgian Ajgos ; in other places it 
occurs Bide by side with Argos, as in the words 'E>MiZa xal 
fUtrov 'Apyov, and av "EXXjjcos koI 'Aj(alov<i. In the latter 
passage,* the reading, before the time of F. A. Wolf, was 
JTavEXXijva;, instead of which uv* "EWriva^ is, no doubt, the 
correct reading. Herodotus distinguished the name of the 
Hellenes fi-om that of the Pelasgians. He calb the lonians 
Pelasgians, and the Doriana Hellenes; and relates that the 
latter originally dwelt on Mount Pindus, but that after various 
wanderings over Parnassus, Oeta, etc., they at length entered 
Peloponnessus, Of the Dorians we shall speak hereafter, and 
show that, in these earlier times, they must be considered to 
have been a greater people than they were afterwards in the 
historical time, when they occupied the little Atoplt rerpa- 

But granting that according to Herodotus, who is here a 
very safe guide, the Dorians were Hellenes, and the lonians 
Pelasgians, we must not invert the proposition, or maintain 
that lonians and Pelasgians, and Dorians and Hellenes were 
the same and synonymous. Other tribes too, though they 
were not Dorians, were yet Hellenes; the Phocians and 
Locriana, e.g., to whom we cannot assign a distinct race or 
character, may perhaps have belonged to the most ancient 
Hellenes. I infer this from the passage about Ata<i OiKijiK, 
who is famous av'"EX>i,'r]vav Kol 'A%aiov<!, in which assuredly 
his tribe is included. 

In regard to the Pelasgians, I believe that in my Roman 
History * I have made tolerably clear the paths in this labyrinth, 
and how to get out of its mazes. I believe that the conclusions 
at which I have arrived, however startling they may be, may 
yet be relied upon, and after all, correspond more with what 
might reasonably be expected, than the commonly received 
opinions. Whoever believes that the essentially different 
nations in those districts must necessarily have been small, 
imagines a necessity which has no existence. Seeing that in 
the East, tribes of the same race extend over a vast range of 
country, as the Iranians from Chusietan to the Jaxartes and 
> Iliad, ii. 530. * VoL i. p. 25, foU. 
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Bokhara; and beholding, as 'we do, the wide cUfiiision of the 
German, Celtic, and Iberian races, can there be anything 
surprising or objectionable in our supposition, that in a 
similar manner an ancient race extended from Asia Minor, 
including its north-western coast, to the frontiers of Liguria; 
nay, that the same race even spread over the Western Islands? 
If we take our own language and compare it with the LaUn 
and Greek, or erep with the Eastern languages, we find that 
they are related to one another, shewing that they must all 
have proceeded from one original stock; and we mu9t accord- 
ingly aaaume an immense difiiision of that race; if, moreover, 
we consider the great afiinity between the Iranian and 
Sarmatian languages, these races also must originally have been 
of the same stock. Such also ia the case with the Pelasgians, 
and several other nations may be conceived to have been, 
akin to them, however great the extent of that race itself 
may have been. People have always been deceived in this 
case by the fact, that the Greeks often apply to themselves the 
name I^lasgiana; but this confusion does not commence till a 
later period, when they were already in a state of decay. In 
the earlier ages, when the recollection of the ancient times was 
still alive, and when there existed, if not an historical tradition, 
at least an image of them, this confiiaion does not occur. The 
tragic poets never call the Hellenes Pelaagians; but they justly 
appiy the name to the first inhabitants of Peloponuesiis, in the 
mythico-heroic age, for they were really Pelasgians. 

This Pelasgian race commenced on the Propontia, on the 
frontiers of Bithynia proper, between Cyzlcus and the subse- 
quent Nicomedia: there we find the most eastern traces of the 
PelasgiaiM ; from thence they occupy the whole of the west of 
Asia Minor, inhabiting a broad tract of coastland down to the 
river Maeander in the south ; there the Teucriana and Meonlans 
no doubt belonged to them. We then find them in the islands 
of the Aegean, in Lesbos and Chios, where they were subse- 
quently subdued by the loniana— Leranos and Imbros, whence 
they extend into Macedonia. The southern part of Macedonia 
is Pelasgian, bo is the western part, and in feet, the whole 
country, ao fer as it is comprised within a line drawn from 
southern and western Macedonia to Illyricum. In later times, 
indeed, this line comprised only Epirus; but it b evident, that 
originally the whole of Illyricum also was occupied by Pelas- 
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gians. In the north they extend along the wh(^ coast, as fkr 
as Pannonia, and on the north of the Alps as far as Vindelicia, 
or the country of Bavaria. la Italy they dwelt on the coasta 
of both sens, on the Adriatic as weU as on the Lower Sea. 
The Veneti, on the Adriatic, belong to them, and the whole 
of southern Italy, south of a line extending &om the mouth 
of the Liris into Apulia, is Pelasgian. The tribes which 
dwelt between them, in the mountains, were probably con- 
queror, who afterwards penetrated into those countries; and 
there must have been a time when the whole country was 
Pela^an. This is really less startling than is commonly 
imagined. " At the time when our history begins, we £nd the 
Pelasgtans scattered, and the process of dispersion continues 
without interruption: their greatness lies entirely beyond the 
boundaries of history. When the (Jreeks call them Bvottot- 
fMOTarov edvo';, this appellation is certainly correct as tai as 
historical times are concerned." 

The question here naturally arises, How stood the Hellenes 
in the midst of this vast Pelasgian world ? were they not like^ 
wise Pelasgians? I answer no, they were not Pelasgiaus. This 
is expressly and decidedly stated in the testimony of the 
ancients. But Hellenes and Felasgiana were kindred nations; 
identity of religion and similarity of language connected them 
with each other; here, too, we find a fundamental difference 
and a fundamental relationship, bound together by an inexpli- 
cable law.* But how, in the midst of the Pelasgian world, a 
people which was not Pelasgian could maintain itself in its 
isolation in the mountains, is a question which I cannot answer, 
and which you cannot expect me to answer. This much we 
can say with certainty, that the difference did not arise from a 
mixture of races. Herodotus expressly recognises the differ- 
ence; and Aristotle also clearly distinguishes them from the 
surrounding Pelasgians. He says that the Hellenes, who were 
then called rpaticoi,^ dwelt upon Mount Hndus about Dodona, 
whither they had fled to escape from the flood. This allows 

' We here pass over ui acconnt of the afflnilj of their languages from the 
Lecture* of ISSt, which agree* with limt alreadjr pnblidied in the Lxtartt m 
Romcm Hitting, xd.i. p. IT.— Ed. 

• " ittjAt utd'EUni' »re the auae name; the termination oi ii the same m 
the one which bo oiten occurs in names of nations in Ital;, in the form of nu or 
at. TfoiKoi \» probably the name whicb the FelasgiiuiB gave to 
whence it waa adopted by the Bomaof."— 188S. 
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US to suppose, tliat in tlie early times the Hellenes were a more 
extensive nation. If this be true, and if ttey once did occupy 
districts in which a great portion of their race perished in 
some physical catastrophe, the question is less puzzling; and, 
in tact, it is puzzling only when we refuse to exercise the 
modesty of distinguishing between that which can be known 
and that which cannot. In such enquiries we must always 
beware of attaching too much importance to isolated testimo- 
nies; and although it is said, that at first the Hellenes dwelt on 
Pindus, yet we must not suppose that all the Hellenes occupied 
Mount Pindus only. They may, very possibly, have come 
down from the mountains in the earlier times, and spread fur- 
ther, perhaps over southern Thessaly, Histiaeotis, towards 
Achaia, Phthiotis, and the Dorian hills. 

We meet with inextricable difficulties, if we attempt to 
trace out and examine the ancient traditions about the different 
tribes in Greece. The Argives derive their name from the 
country of Argos, contrary to the general rule, according to 
which the names of nations exist first, and countries derive 
their names from the nations. Argos probably signified a 
castle, a town, or something similar, and the name occui^ 
in countries occupied by Pelasgiana. Larissa, which alro 
occurs in Pelasgian countries, and certainly signifies a strong 
castle or fort, is everywhere the name of some fortress. The 
other general names are Danai and Achaeans, which I do 
not consider synonymous. Achaeans seems certainly to have 
been the name of a special people, which was afterwards used 
in a general sense. Danai, on the other hand, never was a 
special name, but was probably always a general designation, 
which no doubt belonged to all Pelasgian nations. However 
much I am averse to building historical researches upon names 
of nations, still I must direct your attention to the fact that 
the name Danai has a great resemblance to other Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgian names, and is evidently very closely akin to them. 
Jianid and Daunii are unquestionably the same; and the 
Daunii are clearly allied to the Tyrrhenian race. Danae is said 
to have founded the Pelaegico-Tyrhenian Ardea, and on the 
other hand the father of Tyrrhenus (=Tumu8) was, according 
to some, called Daunus, and his mother Danae. Davnus and 
Launus, again, are the same, d and / in Latin, and in the so- 
called Aeolian dialect, being always exchanged for one another. 
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as in BaKpvoy and lacryma, Ducelius and Leucetiug. Launa, 
Lavinia, and Lavinium, are the same as the diiFerent names of 
the Latins, Lavici, Lakinii, Latini, and all these names are 
identical with Dauai. Hence we may assume, that Danai 
was the peculiar name of the Felasgians in Greece, just aa 
Tyrrheni and Siceli were the naraeB of the Felasgians in Italy. 
These are the conclusions at which I have arrived after many 
years' reflection, and I should be glad if you could become 
convinced of their truth. 



LECTURE XXIII. 

The Felasgians, in the earliest times of Greece were, it would 
seem, clearly distinguished as Felasgians of Thessaly, and 
Felasgians of Peloponnesus, and to the latter the poeta refer 
the name oS^Tyrrhenian Felasgians. There is, however, nothing 
to justify further historical inferences from these designations. 
The Felasgian settlementa again, are distinguished by the feet 
that some are called Arcadian, and others Thessalisn. The 
confusion in these names is quite endless: the different names 
of the Felasgian nation, and the different names of the par- 
ticular tribes, are employed in such a mannor, that they are 
seen in history doubled, or even trebled, in the same place, as 
if Tyrsenians and Felasgians, Thessalians and Felasgians, and 
T3rrsenians and Thessalians, had made war upon one another, 
whereas in reality they are the same people. Now if the 
question be asked, whether ail these peoples, which the ancients 
sometimes comprise under the general name of FelasgianSj and 
those which in different countries they expressly mention 
under this name, as in Chios and Magna Graecia, in other words, 
whether the peoples, from the Libumians in the west down 
to the Meonians, Sicels, and Tyrsenians, were one nation in the 
sense in which the Slavonians, e.g., in their immense extent 
are a nation, — I answer: who can by any possibility know this? 
What rational man can you expect to express himself upon 
this subject in any other than an undecided manner? It is 
not possible here to give a decided opinion ; but considering 
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the vast extent of this nation, I certainly must euppose, that 
there existed considerable differences in the dialects and mode 
of life of various portions of it; although I will neither deny 
nor a£Srm anything. When an ancient Sicel met a Tyrrhenian 
from Samothrace, it is possible that they may have understood 
each other, just as a Cofsack can, with some di£G.culty, be 
andeistood by a Bohemian, a Serbian by a Great-Bnasian, and 
the latter by a Bohemian, provided they have aocustomcd their 
ears a little to the strange dialect. But I do not mean for a 
moment to assert this, and can say nothing else concerning it 
than that the analogy of great nations proves, that there are 
always dialectic differences, and that they may become very 
strongly marked, although the identity of the nation remains. 
These differences may even become so great, that the several 
tribes do not understand one another, which is the case more 
particularly, when one portion of the nation is subdued, and 
for a rime lives under another as a conquered people, adopting 
the dialect of the conquerors. The Arabs of the Peninsata 
and the Mauritanians, or inhabitanta of Tunis, have great 
difficulty in understanding one another, but after all they can 
do so; in like manner, the language of the Maltese is very 
different from theirs, and yet when you see the Maltese writt£n, 
you can see the fundamental features of the Arabic, or, if you 
will, of the langu^e of Tunis. Whatever may be the 
differences in words, which occur in the different Arabic 
dialects, and which are not found at all in others, yet the 
Arabs from Syria and those from Yemen understood each other 
immediately, however much the country of the one may be 
separated from that of the other. Thus the whole question is 
one of those which cannot be decided. 

There 1b, however, good reason for regarding the Pelasgians 
as constituting the great bulk of the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece, and occupying the countries from Mount Olympus to 
Cape Taenarum, in Peloponnesus, with the exception of the 
central part of these countries, which was inhabited by the 
Hellenic race. If, in the midst of my thical traditions, we may 
venture on the dangerous experiment of drawing historical 
conclusions &om names and mythical allusions, reasons can 
certainly be found for the assertion, that the Pelasgians of 
Peloponnesus must be considered as a population which spread 
in that country at a later period; for traditions which do not 
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occtiT till the time of the tragic poets, and perhaps of the later 
lyric poets, represent Pelops as coming from Phrygia across 
tjie sea into Peloponnesus; and nothing is so common aa the 
expressions IleXa^ 6 ^pv^, 6 TavraXeiw, who by stratagem 
acquires the sovereignty in Peloponnesus. I am not the first 
to point out that the name Pelops bears an evident relation to 
the Pelasgians; but another remark which I will add, and 
which is my own, is this : — Pelops is very little mentioned in 
ancient Greek story, and in the early epic poets; and in them 
he cannot have been a Phrygian any more than Telephus in 
Homer can have been a Myeian, or Priam and his sons Phry- 
gians. We have here the same case as in Virgil's answer to 
Dante's question, whence he was. " I am a native of Mantua, 
and my parents were Lombards;" for Dante knew quite well 
that the Lombards had come into Italy long after the time of 
Virgil. His answer is just as much as if he had said, " 1 am 
a Cisalpine," which, however, would have conveyed no mean- 
ing to his hearers. If a description gains in vividness by the 
&ct, that a poet designates a country according to the know- 
ledge of his audience, and uses a name which, by its allusion 
to actual circumstances, brings the subject with greater and 
increased evepyeia before their mind, he is perfectly right in 
relying on their not connecting an erroneous idea with the 
name he employs; superficial critics may blame him for 
having employed an equivocal name, but intelligent men will 
not find fault with him. If we were to suppose, that after 
Dante's time there had followed a period similar to that in 
antiquity; if we knew as little of the Lombards as we know 
of the history of Asia Minor ; if it had been customary to 
coll the ancient inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul by the more 
recent name of Lombards, and if now any one were to infer 
from this, that the Lombards occupied that country in the 
time of the Bomans, this would be just the same as when 
Pelops is called a Phrygian, The Phrygians, in those earliest 
limes, have nothing whatever to do with those districts. 
Accordin^y, the story of Pelops resolves itself into that weU- 
known form of a myth. In order to account for the fact, that 
different countries, especially such as are separated by narrow 
seas, are inhabited by the same people, it is genemlly supposed 
that they migrated from one country into that on the other nde 
of the water. This expei^nt is universally r^orted to. In 
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like manneT, there is an ancient story among the Britains, that 
Britany in Armorica received its population from Britain 
beyond the sea, at the time of the migration of nations. This 
is a complete fable, for Strabo quite distinctly says, that (he 
inhabitants of Britany were, even tu his time, Belgae; a state- 
ment which, on account of Caesar, has not been paid attention 
to; the Celts expelled the Belgae only from Normandy. We 
often hear of such alleged migrations. The Oeaotrians and 
Evander are said to have come from Arcadia, as Felops 
migrates from Fhrygia into Peloponnesus, and the Aeolians 
from Gre.ece to Asia Minor. The Aeoliana, however, at 
least the greater part of them, did not proceed from Greece to 
that country. That Pelops was a Phrygian, therefore, cannot 
be received as an ancient idea; and the several myths about 
his personal history, his arrival at Pisa, his contest, and th« 
like, must be regarded by rational crilicism as lying quite 
beyond the boundaries of history. But it is true, that the 
name of Peloponnesus has a peculiar relation to its Pelas- 
gian population; it is the peculiarly Pelasgian part of Greece, 
whereas the country now called Livadia, between the Isth- 
mus and Mount Oeta, with tbe exception of Attica, which 
belonged to the Pelasgians, was Hellenic. Whoever does 
not see, that In the stories of Pelops we are in the domain 
of pure fiction, must also admit the cutting up of Pelopa 
and his ivory shoulder, as well as the murder of the chil- 
dren of Thyestes and the return of the sun. 

But besides the two races of the Pelasgians and Hellenes 
there occur several other tribes even within the limits of 
Greece Proper. I say intentionally in Greece Proper; we are 
here somewhat in difficulty. The ancients entertained a very 
wise and correct view; they called all the countries tn which 
Greeks were settled Hellas, the most distant countries on the 
Euxine, Bosporus, and the coasts of Iberia, as well as Athens 
and Peloponnesus; but they distinguished between 'EXXa? 
awe^frfv and 'BXXA? ffiropaintij. The former is mentioned by 
Scylax and Dicaearchus,* but the latter name was very mrely 
used. '£\X^; fftn'ej(i}i commenced on the coasts of Ambracia; 
but the question is, whether Thessaly belonged to Hellas or . 
not. This was always a disputed point, even as late as the 
time of the Peripatetics, the disciples of Aristotle; this is a 
' Scf lax, p. 18, ed. Hnd«on ; Dicaearch r. S3, foil. ed. Hadioti. 
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remarkable circumstance, to which I shall have to revert 
hereafter. 

Among the tribes before alluded to, the Cauconea and 
Ldegea are moat frequently mentioned. They are said to have 
been of the Garian race ; but if it is true that the Leleges were 
the ancestors of the Locrians, and if the latter in the catalogue 
are rightly classed among the Hellenes, this is one of those 
cases in which reconciliadon is impossible. But the belief 
that a people of the Carian race dwelt in Triphylia, on the 
west coast of Peloponnesus, is one against which nothing can 
be said; for it is established on good authorities, that at one 
time the Carians occupied the Cyclades, and it is known from 
Thucydides that more tJian half the corpses dug up by the 
Athenians in Delos were Carians. Admitting that even at a 
very early period, the Ionian population did not bury their 
deful there, we yet see ^t Garians once dwelt in the island. 
And what was the case in Delos was no doubt the same in 
all the islands, and it is reserved to our times, when Greece is 
under a European government, to show this still more dis- 
tinctly; the nature of the Garian tombs will soon be known, 
partly by investigations in the Cyclades, and partly by those 
in Garia itself, as the Athenians could so easily distinguish the 
Ionian tombs. It is further not more impossible that the 
Garians should have been in Peloponnesus, than that they 
existed in Delos and all iJie Cyclades. It is also probable that 
the Eteocretans or original Cretans, belonged to the Carian 
nation, and the southern countries were entirely inhabited by 
that race: we find them also in Cos, Rhodes, etc. This is 
more than a mere conjecture, it is an opinion of intuitive cer- 
tainty. The Carians are altogether a non-Gieek people; they 
are as little Pelasgian as they are Hellenic; they are called 
^afiffapoifwvot, or strange to the Greeks on account of their 
language, while a barbarous language is never assigned to the 
Teucrians or Trojans in the Homeric poems, and their names 
are Hellenic; and although it may not be true, yet the poet 
always represents the Teucrians and Danai as understanding 
one another. " The Eteocretans appear to have been modified 
by a Pelasgian immigration, and afterwards to have been 
Hellenised by a Hellenic one." The Lydians and Mysians 
in destructive wars took poBsesfdoa of the countries formerly 

TOL. I. P 
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inlialHted b^ Pelas^iiB. Teucrians and MeonifttiB, likewise 
belonged to the Carians. 

The Poeni or PhoenicianB were another people inhabiting 
those conntriea; they irere not ^del; extended, but in a 
Bcattered way they dwelt and ruled there, much in the sune - 
manner in which the Arabs do on the east coast of A&ica, 
and as the Carthaginians did on the coasts of Numidia, Maiiri- 
tania, and Iberia. We are expressly told by Herodotus, that 
in the earliest times they had a settlement in Thasos, and that 
they had gold mines there aa on the oppoate coast of Thrace. 
Cythera was likewise a Phoenician ccJony. " The truth of 
Phoenician settlements cannot be doubted in either of these 
places; in the former we find the worship of the Fhoenioian 
Melkarth, and in the latter that of Mylitta. In Thera there 
' are likewise traces of the Phoeniciaoa/' It ia interesting to 
observe how the Phoenicians everywhere established themselves 
in islands of no great extent and not &r from the mainUnd; 
from such points they were enabled, without garrisons, to rule 
over the neighbouring countries through their commerce and 
the superiority of their culture, and to extend their influence. 
I am disposed to believe that at one time the Phoenicians 
were also in possession of Aegina, particularly as the Attic 
silver mines were just opposite; as yet I do not indeed know 
of any mention of this, and have discovered no trace of it, 
but perhaps some one will yet find something to confirm my 
suspicion. On the mainland of Greece, Thebes is tlie only 
Phoenician colony. I have already said that I cannot imder. 
stand how pe<^le can dispute and deny the Phoenician origin 
of the Thebms in oppontion to the teatdmony of all antiquity. 
Only rranember that among the few remnants which we have 
of the Boeotian language, there occurs the word BAtva which 
erid^tly has an Aramaic or Phoenician root, and to which 
th^ is no kindred word in the Greek language. 

Beades these the Thraciaos also occur in our accounts. 
They are mentioned at Daulis in Phocis, in Boeotia where they 
are called Aonians, Hyantes, etc., nay, even at EleusiB in 
Attica, where Eumolpus ia described as a Thracian, and fights 
along with the Eleusinians against Athens. Even if we cast 
on caie side everything that has no historical value, it will 
■till be impoeeible to deny that Thr^ians onoe dwelt in those 
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di^riets, wid that in central HelW they occur between Mount 
Oeta and the Isthmus, that is, in Phocis, Boeotia, and Attica. 
This fact admirably agrees with my opinion that the Thracians 
were one of those nations which had come into Greece from 
the north, and that we have traces of the time when the 
Thndans had not yet spread themselves in those localities. 
I cmraidOT the boundaries of the Pelasgian country, which are 
laid down in the " Suppliants" of Aeachylus, to be perfectly 
bietorical; nay, more, I am couTinced that they are drawn too 
narrow rather thaA too wide, and that they extended even 
&rther, so that the settlement of the Thraoians in Pieria, in 
the peninsula between the Aisius and the Strymon, in Phocia, 
Boeotia, and Attica, was the consequence of an invaaon of the 
nation which took place at a time which we can no longer 
de6ne. If we use the utmost care, we lind a few &int traces 
of the changes that must have taken place there; but when 
and how this happened we cannot say; this only is certain, 
that within the Pelasgian country Thraclan tribes appear. 
On mount Jura we find enormouB tocfes torn from the Alps 
and thrown high up by a toroe to whidi the forces on our 
earth funtish no analogy, and there must have been a con< 
vulsion of the physical elements without our beitig able to say 
at what time, and what forces were at work there; but it is, 
nerertheless, a fact : such also is the case with the invasion of 
the Thradans and also that of the Illyrians. The latter cer- 
tainly belongs to a much later time than is generally believed ; 
the Homeric age, for example, does not know of it; but I do 
not mean to say that some of their expeditions did not take 
place at an earlier time. All the chronological statements 
about the early period of Greece are utterly worthiest, and in 
my opinion the invasion of the Illyrians belongs to a very late 
period, perhaps to the thirtieth or fortieth, if not to the 
fiftieth Olympiad : it certainly did not happen much earlier. 
How then can it be said that the invasion of the Thraciana 
which the Greeks placed in the time of Pandion and Erech- 
theus, cannot be compared with it?* I cannot admit into my 
narrative those things which every book boldly sets forth. 
What renders the invasion of the Thracians probable, is the 

* Tbia pau^e cannot be restored with rarCuntj. We miut probablj snp^y 
the word I, " which, boweyer,IinnB(place at a niich later time," after tbe aama 
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conviction vhich you may have of the extent of the Pelaagiaii 
nation. Beginning from the Propontis, they decidedly appear 
we«t of the Sb^ymon, and all the islands of the Aegean, 
between Crreece and Asia, to the north ef Euboea and Chios 
belong to them ; should these islanda only have been Pelaagian, 
and not also the margin of that sea, the coast of Thrace? for 
the eastern margin too vaB Teucrian or Pelasgian. I have no 
doubt that the northern margin also was Pelaegiani and that 
the Thracians spread over all those countries. Here we 
assuredly have the earliest traces of a derastating northern 
migration of nations, which was aflerwards reproduced amcmg 
other nations. This migration of nations was formerly not 
mentioned anywhere ; a corresponding tradition describing the 
opposite direction, as traditions about settlements always do, 
is that ancient stoiy which is preserved only in a dngle pas- 
sage of Herodotus, that the Teucrians undertook a great e^>e- 
dition into Europe, and entirely subdued the Thracians. In 
the catalogue of ships, the Teucrian dominion is supposed to 
extend as far as the foot of Olympus, for all the nations of 
those countries set out to the support of Ilium. Whoever 
follows up those empires of ancient Greece, as they are described 
in the poets, and from them in the mythographers, passes from 
the dominion of history into another, where every philologer 
must indeed be at home, but which does not belong b> history: 
I might just as well relate to you the stories of the Helden- 
huch, of the Edda, and the like. Hence I shall, in what 
follows, say but little, and that in a negative way, on these 
beginnings; and shall do no more than merely notice many 
of the incongruities. We must be satisfied with seeing this 
so-called ancient history partly cut up into fragments, and 
partly reduced to a very small compass. 



LECTURE XXrV. 

I HATE already noticed the peculiar manner in which the 
heroic age, and especially its kingly families are made . to 
(Usappear and perish, and that this was chiefly brought about 
through the vootoi. On their return from Troy the kings found 
evetytbing in a state of dissolution, and they w^t away, one 
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in one direction, and auotber in another, as Diomede and 
Philoctet^, ' The Odyaaey relates the return of Odysseus ; but 
he afterwards falls by the hand o£ :Telegonus, and Telemachus 
with the latter goes to Circe in'Aeaea. Minos also, whose 
race likewise disappears, and afterwards Idomeneus, perish in 
a similar manner. Minos pursues Daedalus to Sicania, and 
there meets his fete in the siege of Camicus; as this is not yet 
sufficient to get rid of the whole ancient race, the Cretans are 
said to have followed 'him to avenge his death, and to lw.ve all 
perished. Other Cretans again proceed with Idomeneus to 
Italy, as it was felt improper to allow his Cretans to pass over 
into the historical period. Lastly, Teucer goes to Cyprus in 
the same manner. All these stories evidently have no other 
meaning than to explain how the Greek people of the mythi- 
cal period and the race of heroes vanish from history. Such 
also is the meaning of the tradition of a great many so-called 
Greek or Achaean settlements after the Trojan period, all of 
which are entirely non-Greek, and even in after-times appear 
as un-Hellenic as other nations; these, too, emigrate and disap- 
pear. Other emigrations of the Greeks have an historical 
appearance, but yet theii historical origin is extremely doubt- 
ful, I allude to the Aeolian and Dorian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor. This opinion will no doubt be regarded as an 
unfeithiiil, nay, as an intolerable paradox; and yet I am 
convinced that it is not a mere conjecture, but that it might 
be fully proved, if it were possible to find testimonies; "but 
this is impossible, because the history of that whole period is 
contained in poems, which furnish only detached incidents." 
I have spoken about these colonies in my. lectures on Ethno- 
graphy and Chorography, I have there directed attention to 
the fact, first that that coast as far as the Maeander, where the 
Carian race begins, was in the earliest times inhabited by 
Pelasgian nations, Meonians, Teucrians, and others, I will 
fiirther remind you that there were two cities of the name of 
Magnesia; the one at the foot of mount Sipylus, the other on the 
Maeander; both were called Magnesia, in the same sense as the 
Magnesia in Greece Proper, namely, " country of the Mag- 
netes," where the existence of a town Magnesia has been 
absurdly assumed, of which the ancients know nothing, and 
that even by the excellent D'Anville.* The two Asiatic towns 
' " It is extraordinary to «ee irhat utouuhmg works D'Anville h^s prodoced 
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Qf the name of MagaeaU were stuated in the midat of the 
country, and had no connection at all with the coast; how 
then did they arise? There is absolutely no statement respect- 
ing their foundation. I regard them as towns of the Asiatic 
Magnetes, whom it is not necesBary to suppose to have migrated 
thither fromThesealy; for ae a part of the FelaBgians on the. 
coast of Asia Minor were called Theesalians, it is clear that in the 
earliest times there may have existed Magnetea on the coast 
of Asia as well as about mount Pelion in Thessaly. I am 
perfectly convinced, that in whatever manner the Aeolian 
cities may have become Greek, the main stock in the twelve 
towns (twelve towns on the coast, and a BtaSeKonroKK on 
mount Ida, ^ dva AioKk), waa eseentiaUy a Pelasgian popu- 
lation, which became HelleniBed. 

The change of language in the extension of the Hellenic 
nation appears to us very surprising; but this is one of those 
things which a man must have observed himself, in order not 
to think them incredible. In the history of nations, and in 
ethnography, we can point to many analogous cases, in which 
the many adopted the language of the few. I need, in the 
first place, only remind you of the remarkable change of the 
Wendish and German languages, which has occurred in the 
north of Germany. The Wends dwelt in Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, and in all the countries on the east of a line which 
runs from the Holstein canal, between Eendsburg and Kiel, east 
of Hamburg down to the frontier of the Altmark, then running 
along that frontier so as to include Magdeburg ; it then pro- 
ceeds, excluding Mersebuig, towards S<^eitz, leaving the ter- 
ritory of Bayreulb, NUmberg, the Upper Palatinate on the 
west, then down again to the embouchure of the Altmuhl into 
the Danube, and across the hills towards the Inn, so as to 
include the eastern part of the Puster valley. In this great " 
extent of country the Wends formed the majority of the 

with bja Terr Blender knowledge of Greek, nith the help of tnuulation* and On 
like — agreat proof of his geographical geniuB. He knew do easlem langtuge, 
and yrt even there hie keen eye hits right; the orthogr^hj in iaa mape of 
eastern geography ia a atriking proof of the fact, that even where he waa de&dent 
In direct knowledge, he clearly and distinctlj saw the truth, llifl aame is the 
cam in his Geography of Greece, where he has committed onl; a few trifling 
mistakes to which attention moat be directed. Faults in great men must be 
pointed out, bnt not with an air of aienmption and indnlgence, hut with a 
prtAatio hoKorit." 
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population, and yet tbey adopted the language of a minority 
of Germane who settled among them, except in Liuatia and 
the neighbouring distriota, Bohemia, Erain, and the adjoining 
parts of Styria. Ou the east of the line here described, the 
Wendish language in the eighth rantury was absolutely pre- 
dominant fax and wide; but at present it has entirely disap- 
peared, except in the districts which I have jiut mentioned. 
Germaa colonists certainly did settle there; but they were 
only a small number compared with the rest of the population. 
In some parts the Wendieh dynasties remained, aa in Meck- 
lenburg and Pomerania, only adopting the German language; 
the courts became Gcennanised, and German found a welcome 
reception in the towns, but the andent nobility is altogether 
of Wendish origin; yet as early as the fourteenth century the 
Wendiah language had entirely disE^peared. No man can 
account for such a change. The most probable explanation 
wotdd be to suppose that the Germans were not entirely 
expelled by the Wends; but the names of places and rivers 
which are altogether Slavonian, proves that the Wendish 
language was predominant. In like manner the native 
Belgian or Cymrian language in Cornwall, Cumberland, and 
to some extent also in Westmoreland has given way to the 
Knglish without any settlement of the latter in those counties. 
In Egypt a very small number of Arabs have established 
colonies; and yet, through their influence, the ancient lan- 
guage of this very populous nation has entirely disappeared, 
except among the Christians. Throughout the north of Persia, 
in Masanderan, Shirwan and elsewhere, as well as in a great 
part of Chorassan, the number of Tiirks is not very great, and 
they did not establish themselves there till the eleventh 
century; and yet the Turkish language centuries ago has 
entirely supplanted that of the Persians, and so much so, that 
only the learned understand and speak Persian. This fiicilily 
of changing languages at certain periods is a very remarkable 
phenomenon; it may oflen be e&cted by force. An Arab 
khalif in Spain commanded the Christians in Andalusia to 
adopt the Arabic, to prevent their having intercourse with the 
Christians of Castile, and after one generation all spoke Arabic. 
My father learned in Asia Minor, that fifty years ago the 
Christians at Caesaiea spoke Greek; but a Tiurkish paahah 
forbade it under penalty of dea^, and thus the Greek language 
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became extinct. In like maimer, it is true, Albert tlie Beai 
forfaftde the use of the Wendieh language in tbe mftrquisat« of 
Brandenburg, but in Mecklenburg and Pomeiania thle nae 
not the cose. But even where despotism do^uot interfere, a 
change of language ie often effected in another manner. 
"Wherever Albaneae colonies eatabltBh themselves among the 
modem Greeks, they retain for a time the Albaneae language, 
they then become Slrf'Kaa-<rot, and in the end speak nothing 
but Greek. Languages, therefore, are not bo constant as is 
commonly supposed. Nay, I do not consider even the phy- 
sical features of nations to be as immutable as people are com- 
monly inclined to think, except in cert^n forma. The features, 
it is true, do not go beyond the marks of the race, but within 
their limits, the characteristic features are subject to changes 
in a remarkable manner. There is no doubt that in the time 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, blue eyes and fair hair were the 
general characteristics in the south of Fiance, but in Gascony, 
the district of which he speaks, these features are no longer 
seen. On the other hand, blue eyes and iair hair were some- 
thing very extraordinary among the ancient Greeks, whereas 
at present they are very common. We might say, that this 
arises &om a mixture of nations; but the nations that might 
have contributed to such a mixture, have- dark hair, like the 
Albanese. Tacitus says, that the Caledonians could be recog- 
nised by their German eyes and hair, and although the Cale- 
donians were Gael, to doubt which would be too bold, yet 
their present descendants in the Highlands have brown eyes 
and dark hair. I make this observation, to shew how, within 
ibe limits of the race, the differences by which the single 
tribes are distinguished, may without difficulty be conc«ved 
in the course of time to have become altered, or to have dis- 
appeared. How many people are there at present in Germany 
with dark hair, and how rare is the ancient German hair in 
Upper and even in Lower Germany? It is a correct obser- 
vation that the peculiar German hair as described by the 
Bomans, disappears more and more in the north of Germany, 
and a century hence it will probably be very rare; the pro- 
gress is so remarkable. In districts which I know well, I have, 
even rince my boyhood, observed a marked diminution, and 
old people have made the same observation. 

According to what I have here said, it is very possible that 
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the PelasgiMi natioBs exchanged their own language for the 
Greek, at which we can be as little surprised as at the &ct that 
subsequently the Greek nation unquestionably, to a certain 
extent, adopted the Macedonian hnguage. 

This, I think, is sufficient as anintrpduction to the earliest 
history of Greece. I shall be obliged to lay before you many 
things in a manner, as if I were' apenkuig bistorically on 
mythical subjects; but I think I have sufficiently cautioned 
you. The ancieiit Greeks had the inclination peculi^ to human 
nature, to derive all that exists from indiyidual persons. I 
shall now describe to you the conditions' of liie separate 
countries. 

A Jove priTic^ium ! let us therefore begin with Athens. 

In the earHest times of which we have any" definite in- 
formation, we find at Athena a people, whieh is called loniiin. 
It is divided into four tribes, like all the lonians wherever 
they are met with; each .tribe is subdivided into three 
phratries, and each pkralria contains thirty ykpTj or pentes. 
This Ionic condition of Athene is said to have been brought 
about by an immigration of the fugitive lonians, who on being 
expelled by the Achaeans from Aegialea, threw themselves 
into Attica, and there met with a friendly reception and protec- 
tion from the natives; but it is contrary to all experience and 
posfflbility that a people received in such a manner, should 
acquire such an influence as to impress its oWn character upon 
those who received it. At the same time'we hear of a change 
of dynasty. The immigrating people is governed by the royal 
race of the N"elids, which has otherwise disappeared ; that race 
steps into the place of the Theseids, and Theseus with his race 
vanishes from Attic history, being expelled according to some 
accounts by^ Sjj^Mpyoyyos, or, according to others, spontaneously 
resigning his sovereignty and kingly dignity. If lam not very 
much mistaken, there must have existed in the earlier ages yet 
another tradition, namely that Theseus never returned from 
the lower world, and that tliis was the cause of the disappeu*- 
ance of the ancient royal house of Athens. Thus Virgil says: 
sedel aetemumque sedehit infelix Theseus; though Horace, it 
is true, speaks difiereotly: Nee Lethaea valet Theseus abran^pere 
earo vinculo Pirithoo*. All these mythical stories are nothing 
but means of disguising this disappearance, which completely 
• * Axn. Ti, 61Tj iloRit. CanR. iv. 7. 
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resembles that of other heroic &milieB. There is, moreoveri 
quite a different Attic account of the immigratioit of t^e 
louiane; for it is also Boid, that Ion, sou of Xuthu% was 
received by the AiheniauB as Polemarchus; here then we see 
no fiiendly reception, but the lonians appear at once as 
rulers.' 

But the &ct that the lonians were the rulers might after* 
wards easily be forgotten in consequence of a reaction. For 
by the aide of the ruling people there existed in Attica, Crom 
the earliest times, another under the name of ^/io<i or the 
commonalty. According tu the univereal e3^>erience, which 
we must bear in mind in regard to all political constitutions of 
antiquity, the practice was, that a^r a conquest.^the ancient 
or native population, unless it was reduced to slavery, and 
thus dissolved (as was the case, e.y., in Magna Graecia, where 
the Felasgians became the bondmen of the Achaean colonists) 
formed a distinct body by itself, standing under the sovereignty 
of the ruling people, but having no share in their institutions. 
Such must have been the case in Attica. In the history of 
modem times, too, this pregnant observation has not been duly 
attended to. When after the conquest, the Kentish men 
revolted, and the English demanded of their king the recog- 
nition of the laws of Edward the Confessor, we must not 
imagine that the Normans are meant there — the king's people 
had nothing to do with the affair — but they were the ancient 
inhabitants of Kent, who had capitukted, rettuned their 
rights, and bad not adopted the coutvmei of the Normans: 
there the ancient law of succession also was still in force. 
Hence the movement was confined to the Anglo-Saxons, and 
the Normans had nothing to do with it. This distinction goes 
through the whole history of the middle ages; and whoever 
does not bear it in mind, or imagines that, in consequence of 
the migration of nations, oi of subsequent conquests, the original 
inhabitants had been absolutely reduced to slavery, ia labouring 
under a most grievous mistake, and is like one who walks with 
his eyes closed. I can refer you to my history of Borne, where 
I have iiilly examined this sulgect.* I have there established 

* The loniaiu, again, are said to have niigral«d from Attica to Aegtales, 
whence they afterwardB returned. See Stnib. p. 383, c — E^. 

• Ccmt9.BUtaryi^R<mt,^o\.i.'2.Vii,to1iL\^aoLtctiireiaKSoaawBitb>ry, 
ToLLp.93,[till. 
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the feet that the commonalty in the cities comprises the wh<de 
body of iree men who do not participate in the sovereign 
power ; and I constantly find additional pioota to confirm what 
I have there said. Within these few days I have discovered a 
freeh one in Meyer von Knonau's History of SwitzerUnd, a 
work written in a very excellent spirit, and deserving of all 
praise : it was not until about the year 1720, that ^e people 
of Berne changed the inacription on their seal: deita* et 
commtauiai Bemeneia into Re» publica Bemensis. The excellent 
chronicle of Cologne is likewise of great importance in this 
respect : &om it we can best learn the constitutions of the oitieB 
in general, and hence also those of the oUier Grerman cities la 
the middle ages. Old Nioholae Karbach, unlearned as he was, 
yet in his translation of Livy, had a clear insight into the 
eircunwtances described, and hit the right thing in rendering 
T. Qmactio e!e patribut, this or that one ex pUbe wUega dattu, 
by. " To T. Quinctiua, who was elected from among the houses 
{Gachlecbter), so and eo was given &om the commenally 
[Gemeinde)." This exactly confirms what I have said about 
the commonalty: the houses and the commonalty were 
essentially opposites. Such a demos, or commonalty, existed 
in Attica beside the ancient race, and was not contained in it. 
This feet has not yet been sufficiently recognised , and in Greek 
history the old erroneous notions are still kept up. The party 
1 disputes which occur in the Attic demos," are those which 
always show themselves, when the demos begins to feel its own 
power, and is strong enough to desire a union and equal rights 
with the burgesses. .The latter then fona one party, and the 
demos the oUier; and as soon as the demos has acquired 
sufficient strength it unites with the burgesses. 

From the existence of this demos, you must see that Attica 
was conquered by a foreign people, the lonians. We may, 
without committing an error, call the ancient Atticans Cranai, 
if we prefer that ancient deagnation. This was originally the 
name of the Atticans " as a distinct branch of the Pelasgians," 
while afterwards the name is also applied to the new Athenian 
people. Wherever different tribes settle one after another in 

' " No where do wo find better ezpoutions <rf the ancieut BMnea of thesa 
parties, than in the repnblica of Switzerland. In Qrauhiinden we And ' the 
people of the mountaia," and ' the people in the valley,' which answera to the 
Qnn^iiiiipimtaAiratvf, tlie«ii^*«»re ' thepw^eofthecoart.'" 
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the same countty, the names in ihe course of time accumulate, 
and are given to the same people, as if they were Bynonymes. 
It yrtA the Utter AlexandriauB in particular, the rhetoricians 
ftn<l poets, who confounded names which earlier writers had 
ftccumtely distiiiguiahed : thus they speak of Mopsopia, Cranai, 

and'thelike. ■'■ 

The four tribes of the loniAns are undoubted ; their names 
were JTeVediTev (this is the right form and not TeXioyrei), 
AtrytKopei'i, 'Apya£e^ and "OirXi^rev. These names, &om their 
resemblance to those of castes, had led me for a long time^ to 
believe that they alluded to the existence of castes inAttaca; 
they may in Greek signify prieste, warriors, agriculturists, and 
shepherds, and the tribes have accordingly been regarded as 
BO many castes. 'ApyaSe^ was taken as dfrfdrtu, and it is not 
impossible that the latter form might have been changed into 
the former; but besides this somewhat violent change, the 
explanation became rather unsatisfactory, for this reason, that 
the class of the SirXtjre^, which surely ought to have been at 
least the second, is mentioned last, and hence this name has 
been connected with ^wXorepot, the younger. But G. Her- 
mann, in his preface to the Ion of Euripides, denies the 
allusion of these names to castes altogether; and I agree with 
him. The four Attic tribes have no reference whatever to 
isastes, they are only an ordinary national division, the names 
of which are indeed strange ; but we can make nothing of 
them. According to another account, the original number of 
the Attic tribes was three; and this may be true, if we refer 
the statement to the ancient conquered people, the demos; 
but as they are mentioned under the new names of einra- 
rpi&u, yetofMpoi., &t}/itovpyol, etc., the statement is quite 
uncertain. This has already been intimated by G. Hermann; 
and I express it still more emphatically, that these three tribes 
must be njected. I am, indeed, abstractedly inclined to believe, 
that the division into three tribes, which we find among the 
Dorians and Romans, and which-the Italian Tyrrhenians seem 
to have had in common with the Achaeans, existed also among 
the ancient Pelasgian inhabitants of Attica, but at the same 
time I am of opinion that .it must be looked for rather in the 
ancient designations, " people of the hills," " people of the 
plain," etc. 

' Compare Hittory qf Borne, voL L p. 394. 
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LECTURE XXV. 



In attempting to separate and arrange the periods and 
elements in ancient Greek history, we must be prepared for 
frequently meeting with different caees, in which we cannot 
say with certainty, whether a given historical feet is to be re- 
ferred to this or to that relation. Such are the accounts of the 
ancient dodect^lia of Attica: it is difficult to say to what 
period it must be assigned, though it is probable that it belongs 
to the ante<Ionian period, and corresponds to a subdivision of 
' the three tribes of the Cranai into twelve; but in the Ionian 
period, too, we find such a division into twelve, in the case of 
the phratriae. Everywhere in Greece we meet with a twofold 
division. In many cases, there existed a iiindaniental division 
into three phylae or tribes, as, for example, among the Dorians, 
probably among the earliest Athenians, and aipiong the 
Arcadians, where we find the three tribes of! the Maeoalians, 
Parrha^ans, and Azanians.^ In this Arcadian trichotomy each 
of the three tribes is siibdivided into; four parts.- The same 
trichotomy also occurs among the Italian nations, probably 
those of the Tyrrhenian stock : at Rome, aa at Sparta, each of 
the three was subdivided into ten;, and it is poanble that this 
subdivision into ten existed among all the Dorians. The other 
fundamental division is that into four tribes. The nations 
among which we find the division into three, are evidently 
independent of the system of castes; but we are on the whole 
too much inclined to conceive the tribes as partaking of the 
nature of castes. This is one of those conceptJona which were 
generally adopted about the end of the last century. I myself 
for a long time believed it to be correct; but I have subse- 
quently convinced myself, that the tribes have nothing to do 
with a system of castes. Siich a system, it is true, has often 
been the characteristic feature of tribes, but wherever this has 
been the case, it arose out of conquests. The fiindamental 
divisions into three and four, arc frequently found combined 
in the subdivirions. Both divisions are of primitive origin; 
with those nations, among which no conquest can be shown to 
have taken place, they were local divimons; but where a 
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Hngle citj rises to the rank of a state, iKe dlTisioii is commooly 
baaed upon the gentet. The trichotomy occurs in the Doric 
states of Peloponnesus, of which there were three, viz. Argos, 
Lacedaemon or Sparta, and Mesaene ; there the original divisioQ 
of the people exists at the time of the conquest. Thej have 
several local subdivisioDB, but everywhere the Dorians appear 
B0 Tpv)(6iKe^, or divided into three tribes. The snbdivision in 
the separate Doric states appeara to have been six-fold or 
thrice three-fold, as on the coasts of Asia Minor; in Hhodes it 
was three-fold. Wheiever the number of tribes is four, each 
is subdivided into three, and where the number of the tribes 
is three, they are subdivided into four, bo that the result is the 
Bame.^ The dodecapoSt of Attica, therefore, might represent 
the twelve pkratriae of the four Ionic phylae ; but it is more 
probable, t^t it was aa aDte-Ionian division, whether the 
fundamental division was into four or into three tribes. 

Cecrops and his race disappear &om the ancient history of 
Attica; Cranaus is only mentioned here andthere; and Theseus 
disappears, no one knows how. I have already mentioned the 
difierent ways, in which his disappearance is accounted for. 
According to some accounts, he introduced the democta^c 
form of government; but was rewarded with ingratitude, and 
was spelled by Menestheus, for which there is no other 
reason, but because in the catalogue of ships, the latter il 
mentioned as prince of Athens. But that catalogue is a 
strange piece of composition. In the Iliad nothing is said 
about the Theseida. Theseus goes to Scyros, and subsequently 
when his bones were found there, they were gigantic, like those 
of Orestes, The heroes belong to an entirely different period 
from that of later mortals, and are of quite a different staturei. 
That the Odyssey is of a much mare recent date, may be seen 
from the fact, that in the Iliad the heroes are conceived 
vaguely as mighty and gigantic beings, while the poet of the 
Odyssey ccwiceives Odysseus as a man of small stature, and in 
form and size like other men. The poet of the Iliad would 
have con^dered it impossible, that Ajax, or any other of hii 
heroes, could have concealed himself under a ram, and have 
been thus carried out of the cave, as Odysseus is described to 
have done. Polyphemus still belongs to those ancient heroes. 
There are many more such distinguishing characteristics. 
> " The tenni Ant and f lAal are in man; cuea tued as s^oajmcfl." 
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Wliat I Iiere call much more recent, means a hundred, oi 
perhaps two hundred yeats; and thia is a very lonp time, fta a 
period of a few y«ara may produce mighty changes, while 
sometimes ehght changes are the work of a century. In Italy, 
matters at the end of the eighteenth century were almost the 
same as they had heen at the beginning; whereas in Germany, 
the period &om 1750 to 1770 was equal to a century in its 
effects upon Uterature, opinions, general relations, in short 
upon every thing. Even if no date is printed in s German book, 
we may easily discover at once, whether it has been printed 
before the year 1750 or after 1760. Consequently the period 
of such a change as that from the Iliad to the Odyssey cannot 
be measured. 

Now Menestheus is prince of Athens; but, afterwards, the 
Menestheids disappear, and the Theseid Thymoetes is again in 
possession of the throne. Then come the Ndids, who were 
expelled from Pylos, and were received at Athens. Thymoetes 
is unwarlike; Athena is hard pressed by the Boeotians; the 
Nelid Melanthus accepts the challenge to a angle combat 
with the Boeotian Xuithus, conquers him by stratagem, and 
guns the sovereignty. According to others, it was Andro- 
pompus, and not Melanthus, that conquered Xanthus. Another 
story again states, that Melanthus was not a Nelid ; that the 
NeHds indeed came to Athens, but did not r^gn there ; 
others ag^ say, that the Nelids were the ancestors of 
Neileus, who went to Ionia.* Everything is here in a state 
of confusion. It is r^naikable to see with what a ridiculous 
teDBcity the mythical history is believed by the scholars 
of odier nations, especially by the French, who are other- 
wise not over fond of believing. But I will explain to you, 
by an e2:ample, how the matter stands, and how the most 
difierent traditions are current by the side of one anoth^. The 
grammatical period of Alexandria has much that is excellent; 
and if I had the power of conjuring, I would summon an Alex- 
andrian grammarian to appear before me : but they also had 
much that was perverse, as all of us have to pay our tribute to 
the time in which we live. Thus there existed different versioos 
of these traditions, which were current one by the side of the 
other; and those grammarians melted them together in a 
angular manner; leaving out some things here, and adding 
* 8ap^ the words, " and it otherwiae osKed a Mm of Hclaatiuu."— Ei>. 
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othen th«e, diey made them xup in one whole. A parUcularly 
striding ezuDple is fumiahed by Pausani&s (an author of 
mediocre qualities, but whoee work, on account of the matter 
it contains, a scholar cannot read too ofien, nor, at the suae 
time, too cautiously) in his account of the succession of the 
kings of Thebes. There we find the greatest changes of tltis 
kind: one race after another appears; and one retires to make 
room for another. Cadmus goes to the Encheleana for no 
other reason hut because another tradition, having in view 
the Autochthones or Spartae, takes no notice of him. Echkm 
is one of the Spartae, and liis son Fentheue is ruler, but as he 
is persecuted by Dionysus, we again have members of the 
race of Cadmus. They reign until the first warsbetweoi the 
brothns Eteocles and Polynices; they then disappear, and 
Creon, the son of Menoeceua appears as ruler. Was he origi- 
nally a brother of Jocaste, or was he introduced as such by 
the poets? Creon disappears without leaving issue ; and his 
place is occupied by Laodamas, a son of Eteocles. Over- 
powered by the Epigoni, he retires and goes to the lUyrians. 
Thersander, one of the Epigoni, then comes forward, and 
disappears' again; he accompanies the Atreids to Troy, and 
fidls by- the hand of Telephua in Myeia, to make room for 
Pendens in the catalogue of ships. Thus another race is in 
possessioti of the thrtmc of Thebes. But Peneleus &1Ib, and 
ihe descendants of Cadmus, again come to the throne, until the 
yeiylaBtiae^)elIedbytheErinnyesof Laiua. This is a striking 
example of the variety of changes : we have here to some extent 
traditions running parallel to and independent of one another, 
which have been combined into one by the Alexandrians. 

For these reasons, I do not place the slightest reliance on 
the history of the kings of Attica, down to the very end .of it, 
any more than on the story of the death of Codrua, which, in 
the ancient tradition, was assuredly not represented in the 
manaer in which it is now current, and according to which 
the Dorians lost their courage in consequence of their having 
killed the king; but the ancient account frankly owned that 
the king's death had the effect of a talisman, by which the 
Dorians were conquered. His self-sacrifice ia quite an Atlic 
conception, like that of the daughters of Leon and Erechtbeus, 
a branch of that belief which pervades the history of Atttca, 
that the state was saved by the sacrifice of its kings. But 
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who would, on thia account, doubt the fagt, that' Athens was 
once governed by kings? AH the tribes of Greece anciently 
had kings belonging to some heroic family. It is even pos- 
Bible, that among the names of kings which have come down 
to us, one or other is a genuine name of a real king; but he 
who could distinguish these from those invented by the poets, 
would be to me a moffmis Apollo ; and if any one presumed to 
do it, I should refttse to listen to him as an arrogant person. 
All we can say is, that there were kings at Athens, arid that 
it is true and very credible, that they belonged to the rac« 
(y4v<K) of the Neleids; and lastly, that subsequently they 
obtained the name of apy(oVTeii, that of ^acnXeim being taken 
from them. . But the name of the first archon for life, Medon, 
itaelf signifies " the ruler," and I am very far from considering it 
as an historioal name : like that of Codnis, it belongs to the my- 
thical period. Chronologers may say what they please, all the 
years of the archons for life have as little authenticity aa those 
of Theseus and Erechtheus. We see only a few features which 
we may translate. One of them is the migration of Ueleus to 
Ionia, which cannot be otherwise interpreted than that people 
actually emigrated from Attica into Ionia. This fact itself I 
do not doubt at all, any more than the fact that, perhaps at s 
somewhat later time, the lonians spread their conquests from 
Attica over the Cyclades ; and these very emigrations may 
have been the cause and occasion of the Atticans to some 
extent shaking off the yoke of the lonians, and of the demos 
recovering great power in Attica. Afterwards, it is true, the 
four tribes of the lonians continued to ejast; but . along with 
the ifnJXdl, ^parplat, and fivTi, we also find the inhabitants of 
the country, or the demos, enjoying a political existence. The 
traditions of the expedition of Neileus* to Ionia, is a trans- 
placing of the royal dynasty into those parts. " The details, as, 
for example, that a swarm of bees points out the road to ^e 
lonians, belong altogether to poetry." 

In Ionia again the lonians appear divided into twelve parts, 
just as they are said to have been in Achaia. There is this re- 
markable circumstance connected with the name of the lonians, 
that it is the one, by which all Orient^al narions designate all 

' " 'SeWaae, as the nams of the leader of the Codrida, ia mora comet than 
ITelenB. The name vas probablj inTcnted, and reminds aa of NeiloB; the son 
of NeileoE'ia called Aeg;ptus. Relations are here concealed, which we cannot 
■discoTer." — 1826i 

VOL. I. g 
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Oreeks, calling them Javan. This we see from die Old 
Testament, and it is the case among the Aiaha and Persians 
of the present day, as it was among the ancient PereiAns. 
We know this from Herodotus, and tram the joke in the 
Achamensea of AnBtophanes, where the fitlse smbaesadot of 
the PereJans tells the Athenians, that they should not obtun 
any money, and calls them, in a tomewhat corrupt Sxm, 
TooraC. This circumstance proves, that the loDiane must 
have inhabited those districts ia very andeot times, which 
cannot be well reconciled with the ordinary notions of the 
Ionian settlements in Asia Minor. The settlements of the 
Athenians in the Cyclades may belong to somewhat more 
recent times than those on the coasts of Araa Minor. At a later 
period, the lonians of Athens are found spread abroad every- 
where, and that, too, in the countries where the catalogue of 
ships points out nations altt^ther different; as, for example, 
in Euboea, whither the lonians are said to have gone &om 
Attica; afterwards in the Chalcidian and Eretrian colonies; 
they are, in general, difilised far and wide. These colonies 
were not called Attic, though they regarded Athens as their 
mother city. This is a preliminary sketch of the earliest 
affairs of Attica. We shall hereafter give the history of the 
Greek colonies, and now pass on to the other great branch 
of the Greeks, the Dorians. 

Herodotus says of the Dorians that they were an I0ro<; irov 
yMirKdvrfnv itdpra, which had also changed its name, and 
were distinguished from the lonians or Pelagians as an iOvm 
'EXKifvtKov. They connected their own traditions, and per- 
haps Btill more those of the nations subdued by them, with the 
race of the ancient mjrthical rulers in Peloponnesus. This 
seems to have no other foundation than that, according to a 
peculiarity, to which I have directed your attention in the 
hiitoiy of jSambyses, the nation after a (^ange of government 
connects the new ruler with itself. When a conquered people 
agun collects itself, gaining fresh strength and rising against 
oppression, it endeavours, in some way or other, to appropriate 
the ruler to itself, oMceuOinu, as Herodotus says. In this 
manner, the Egyptians identified Cambyses with themselves, 
and afterwards the Persiana and Egyptians did the same in 
regard to Alexander. What trouble has been taken by the 
Auglo-saxon chroniclers to connect the family of William the 
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Conqueror with the Saxons! The same vaa the case with 
the PelopomieBiana, who attempted to render the foreign domi- 
nion bearable, by connecting lie princes of the Dorians, their 
tymnte, with the ancient £imily of the Perseidae, which before 
the time of the Atreid^ had poeseBsed the lawful sovereignty 
in Feloponqesus. Thus I account for the origin of the tradition, 
that Hyllus, the son of Heracles, was adopted by Aegimiua, 
the ancient kbg of the Dorians. " The most ancient tradition 
eridently connected the Doric princes with Aegimius, .and 
then again put him in connection with the Heracleids." There 
existed, as late as the time of the Alexandrians,' an epic poem 
on this Aegimius, which was certainly of ancient origin, and 
which no doubt, also vpntained the stories about Hyllus. The 
conquest itself was related in the Naupactia. Thus the 
Heracleids were connectisd with the earlier mjrthical families 
of Peloponnesus, and were by adoption introduced into the 
royal stock of the Dorians. Such things are, of course, of no 
historical value, por will we allow ourselves to be guided by 
them; but we mention this expedition of the Dorians into 
Peloponnesus only as a conquest of that peninsula by a northern 
people which descended from its mountains. 

In regard to ^e previous seats of the Dorians, we aBer- 
wards find a ^Q>f>lf TerpdiroKiv, which itself may perhaps 
have been a rp/TrpX*?, though it is certainly more probable 
that the ancient Doris was a Terpdwokti!. It ia possible that 
there may have been two other tetrapoleis, so that the division 
into three here again passed over into a division into four, 
and thus, perhaps, the tetrapolis itself constituted one-third 
of a greater body, a BaBtKavoXti, of which the two other 
jJiirds were l(«t. But it certainly is also possible, that one- 
fourth of the oae tetr»poUs may have been lost. 



LECTUBE XXVI. 

It is one of the meet mysterious and strangest phenomena to 
find it stated, that the great Doric nation of Peloponnseus 
samejrom the email 4o>p\% rerpdiroXis near mount Pindus. 
Q 2 
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But the Buppoaition tliat thia little district conttuned their 
oti^nal aeata ia absolutely impossible. There are, howev^, 
other dmiliu', though equally mysterious, phenomena which 
may throw light upon it. As an instance, I will mention the 
nation of the Angli and their relation to the small district in 
the duchy of Schleswig, which is at present known under the 
name of Angeln. That small tract of country, though it ia 
commonly and thoughtlessly believed, cannot have been the 
native laiid of the nation of the Angli who migrated to 
Britain. They did, no doubt, occupy the modem Angeln, 
but their country must have been fcj more extensive, so that 
the diBtrict now bearing their name contains only a smull 
portion which remained, at the time rf the emigration, be- 
tween the Jutes, Frisians and Saxons. In Uke manner, I am 
firmly convinced, .that the Doric nation, previous to its mi- 
gration into Peloponnesus, occupied a far larger extent of 
country, either including a part of the north of Aetolia or 
Phocis, or any other of the adjacent countries. " Such a state 
of things ia alluded to in the statement of Herodotus, that the 
Dorians had wandered much, and formerly dwelt on mount 
Pindus. When the ancients speak of migrations, they fre- 
quently allude only to very ancient accounts of the seats 
occupied by nations before they disappeared, or before they 
were torn asunder by immigrations; and, according to this 
view, the Dorians would have occupied the country &om mount 
Pindus to Parnassus and Oeta." A migration of Aetolians 
into Elis and Peloponnesus is mentioned as having occurred 
simultaneously with the Doric expedition, or is at least put 
in a legendary connection with it, and that too in a tradition 
which we cannot well refuse to believe. But the expedition 
of the Dorians here appears in the light of an actual emigra> 
tion rather than of a conquest, while that of the Aetolians 
must be conceived as an expedition undertaken with a view 
to make conquests. The Aetolians doubtless were not nearly 
so numerous as the Dorians, who founded three kingdoms in 
Peloponnesus, while the former made themselves masters of 
Klis alone. But to speculate upon their numbers would be 
foolish and absurd. 

We must pass over all the detail connected with the return 
of the Heracleids as fabulous. The expedition is described as 
a return of the_ Heracleids, " who establish their claims to the 
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government of Peloponnesus," and the people, conlpsiied witli 
the royal family, playa a subordinate part; " thia is altogether 
a poetical mode of dealing with a subject, for tlie poet, 
preserving the detail, forgets that which is of a general 
character." Moreover, all that is related about the first 
attempt of Hyllus to invade the peninsula by the Isthmus — 
how af^rwards the Heracleids tried it by sea, and built shif* 
— how the oracle commanded them to follow the three- eyed 
OxyluB — how then they met the one-eyed Oxylus riding on an 
ass — and how finally, under his guidance) they conquered Pelof 
pennesuB from Kaupactus; all this, I repeat, is fabulous, and 
we consign it to its place among mythical storieB.^ The 
history of the great epochs and migrations that belong to 
periods of which no contemporary written records are extant, 
has this great disadvantage, that the historical accounts of 
those changes do not extend down to the real beginning of 
the truly historical times, but subsequently the gap is filled up 
where both ends are known, and where it is certain that the 
inhabitants are later immigrants. The instinctive desire of 
man to fill up what is deficient, which manifests itself in 
spiritual and intellectual matters as well as in the physical 
process of development, led men to invent and record the 
story of an immigration. When this is once done, every- 
thing, according to a natural paralogism, is credulously taken 
for true tradi^on, and posterity forgets that the things recorded 
many centuries after the event, though the record itself may 
be centuries old, yet has no more authenticity, than if the 
story were now written down for the first time. The traditions 
which Mr. Ellis, the missionary, wrote down in Hawai, and to 
which I have already alluded, are a remarkable instance of 
this kind. These traditions of the natives are very un- 
trustworthy, even when they do not go back further than a 
few generations; now, if we imagine that they were recorded 
a few thousand years ago, and had come down to us, would 
they be more authentic than they now are? Such is the 
nature of the accounts about the Doric migration. The 
Dorians certainly did immigrate into Peloponnesus: they are by 
no means the ancient inhabitants who dwelt there in the 

' " Fahilae like the Greek /iBftii ok words which htne loS their dignitj. 
Stfries like that of CorioIaouB and others were certaiiHj not called faldaej 
/ii6u&o-i and (wn/iiiiiliiri Siguier to ' relate stories.' " 
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mytliical timeH of tlie Danai, as for example in the teign of 
the Atreide; hut can we infer from diis, that we know- 
anything historical about their immigration? My decided 
opinion is, that we do not possess the slightest historical 
knowledge of the circumstances accompanying the conquest. 
All the stories about it, as those of the fights of Tisamenus, 
the son of Orestes, with the Dorians, of the Achaeans throwing 
themselves upon the lonians, of the emigration of the latter, 
and the like, are quite irreconcileable with the traditions of 
the preceding period: the whole account does not possess a 
f^iadow of historical truth. " It is here that we miss Ephorus 
very painfully." It is a curious circumstance, that in all the 
three Doric Idngdoms the filiation of the names in the royal 
&milies does not connect them with the first ancestor as his 
Buccessors; thus we find no Cresphontids in Messene, no 
Aristodemids in Sparta, nay not even Eurysthenida and 
Proclida, for these names were not in use, but the Eurypontids 
and Agiads are referred to EuTysthenes and Procles, just as in 
Messene the AepjMiids were traced to Cresphontes. It is quite 
certain that these things do not belong to history: Cresphontes 
and Aristodemua are absolutely nothing but heroes, epony- 
mous names of heroes like those &om which the Attic pbylae 
derived their names. It is a mere genealogical invention of 
the Spartans, that the ancestors of their two kings are 
described as twin brothers ; such was certainly not the view 
Tepresented in the ancient order of things, as is clear even 
horn the nature, forms, and institutions of the Spartan Gerusia, 
which I have explained in my history of Rome.' In aU 
antiquity, the forms of a state are based upon numerical com- 
binations, and in most cases upon a trichotomy, which was 
further subdivided, sometjmee by four and sometimes by ten. 
Thus we have senates of 300, and where there is a division 
into four, as in Atlica during the Ionic period, of 400, and 
in all the Achaean cities, as at Groton in the time of Pytha- 
goras* of 300. But a senate of twenty-eight, like the Oeruda 
of Sparta, is altogether opposed to the notions of antiquity. 
It might be said that they represented the number of days in 

' VoL i. p. 339. 

* " In featni^ of this kind we cui often recognise irhat ts oorrect and ancient. 
Hun, in Oe lil^ of Pjltiagorat, we find tevend things whidi ue certstal; 
deriTcd from AriMoxenos" (lamUicli. g 9S4). 
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kingdoms cannot have been situated so close to each other. 
For this reasou subsequent stories made Diomede disappear: 
in consequence of domestic afflictions he emigrates to Italy, 
and his kingdom becomes vacant; it is given to Mycenae, and 
all-difficulty is got over. But the plain and evident truth is, 
that Argoe as a oily did not exist before the time of the 
Dorians. The ancient fortress of Larissa may have existed for 
a long time previously, butthe kingdom of Diomede by the 
side of Mycenae is only an imaginary double kingdom, which 
the mythus has vaguely placed in the ante-Hetlenic period 
in the country of Apia, and to remove which many attempts 
were made even in early times.* The fact is that the Dorians 
in dividing the country, according to the peculiarity of the 
Greek tribes, into three great states, also built capitals for 
themselves from' which they governed their dominions. 
. Whether Messene in ancient times was a town, or only the 
fort Ithome on the hill, is a question which was disputed 
among, the ancients themselves. I have no doubt that Messene 
belongs to the earliest part of the Doric period, that is, to the 
time of the kings: the walls, which are seen to this day, 
certainly belong to a much earlier age than that of Epami- 
, nondas. Sparta, too, was newly built; in Homer it is called 
Lacedaemon; Sparta is a more recent name, and I do not 
con^der it improbable, that it was altogether a Doric city, and 
, was built by the Dorians. My opinion is, that Amyclae was 
the ancient capital of Lacedaemon, and in the Achaean period, 
Lacedaemon was probably the name of the country. At 
Amyclae the Agiads were bom and worshipped; there dwelt 
Tyndareus, there were all the sanctuaries, etc. Menelaus, it 
if ";rue, dwelt in the city of Lacedaemon, but this is a state- 
iMnt of the Odyssey, concerning the late origin of which I 
have already spoken to you. Accordingly, I believe, that 

* " If tt man will be bnt tolerably reasonable in regard to the Homeric p()ems, 

he cannot believe that the Catalogue of sMpsie a geonine part of the Iliad. It 

ii quite dietinct, and erideutlj belongs t« a later time, in which the Doric 

coloniesontbecoaet of Asia had ah-eady existed eo long, that it could not offend 

to find them mentioned there, and trangTerred to tbe time of the Trojan war. 

Rhodes is thus mentioned as a Heracleid colony, and this is to my mind irre- 

BietiUe evidence, that the Catalogue was composed at a later period. Ithodes 

' is mentioned among the seven places which claimed to be the birth-place of 

K' Homer, and we also hear ofa Bhodian rccenrion of Homer. My belief is, that 

Or the Catalogue was introduced in that recension, and that this ^as the occasion 

^ of making Homer a Bhodian. There can be no other cause for that Ipit." 
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Amycke Btood in the same relation to the more recent town 
of Sparta in wHcb Mycenae stood to Argoa. " Wbat kin^r. 
doms tke Dorians found existing in Measene and Laconia, we 
are utterly unable to say. Tlie few traces wlilch we have in 
this respect, are quite irreconcilable with Homer and the 
Catalogue. The Peloponnesian tradition knows only an 
Atreid kingdom in Lacedaemon and a portion of Argolis, 
under the dynasty of Agamemnon; while, acc-ording to others, 
the kingdom of Agamemnon extended over Argolis and 
Achaifl, and that of Menelaus comprised Lacedaemon ; the 
Odyssey aeeme to intimate that Menelaus was succeeded by a 
late-bom son. The Pylian kingdom alone, compri«ng 
Messene and a part of what was afterwards called Elis, can 
perhaps be reconciled with Homer." 

In the three kingdoms in which the Donans established 
themselves, there arose what we should call a feudal relation. 
1 think I am the first who has drawn attention to this &ct, 
though it is plainly indicated by Strabo from Ephorue. The 
number of the Dorian immigrants was no doubt fer greater than 
that of the Lombanb in Italy, or of the Franks in Gaul; but 
Still they were a small number compared with the ancient 
Achaeans. I cannot undertake here to prove every single 
point; I have, in my lectures on ethnography, already spoken 
upon the ancient division. Messene and Sparta were divided 
each into six feudal principalities, including the capitals, the 
seats of royalty; Argos may perhaps have been divided into a 
etill greater number of principalities. Yet this supposition 
cannot be well reconuled with the &ct, that the ^bdivision 
into six was aa peculiar to the Doric character as to that of 
the Latins ; iite latter had six days for the feriae Latinae, six 
hundred &milies of Alba are conceived to have formed a 
settlement at Lavinium, and thirty Albensian and thirty Latin 
towns are mentioned. In like manner the division into rax is 
found everywhere among the Dorians, as in. the k^airoKt^ in 
Asia; they are Tpv)(aiKe;, but the number two was taken 
twice, juat as the sex-suffragia in Kome were equal to twice 
three. Several of the most important towns in Argolis may 
have been built after the Doric immigration, and probably 
Corinth also, for all that is aaid about it in earlier times refers 
to Ephyra, and not to Corinth; but I know of no certain 
indications as to whether Ephyra stood on the site of Corinth, 
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or in a neighbouring diEtriut. It migbt be said, tlutt in ArgoUa 
glso tbere existed only six places ; for several which afterwards 
appear independent, were no doubt connected in earlier times. 
But it is impossible to form conjectureH on this point. 

These principalities are involved in obscurity: some seem 
to have been given to Achaeans who had submitted, othera to 
kinsmen of the Dorians: " Amyclae, for example, according 
to the account of Ephorus in Strabo, was in iJie hands of a 
native prince, wiio hud obtained it as a reward for hia 
treachery." ITie Itorian population, according to all appear- 
ance, was concentrated in the capitals, "like the Messenian 
Dorians in Stenyclaros," and the Doric yoke was imposed upon 
the country very gradually. The feudal principalities alone 
at first owed allegiance to the king, and the Achaeans in those 
districtfi were free citizeiis. Mes&ene presented a great and 
essential difference, in this respect, from the two other states, 
especially from Sparta, A lawgiver, who is called Cresphontes, 
had placed the ancient subject population of Messene, that is, 
the country districts, on a footing of equality with the ruling 
Dorians. As the Viagoths in Spain put the Romans on an equal 
footing with themselves, so the two nations in Messene were 
united and amalgamated, and at the time when the war 
between Sparta and Messene commenced, the principalities 
had already disappeared in the latter country. In the traditions, 
we only hear of one body of Mesaenian people. At Sparta, 
matters were in a very different condition, for there the dis- 
tinction between the ancient Lacedaemonians and the Doric 
Spartans remained.' 



LECTURE XXVIL 

Thboughout the whole extent of Greece, widi the exception 
of those patts where ihere is no trace of conquest, we find a 
distinction between subjects and bondmen, or ireploiKoi and 
* " According to Epboms, Cicflphontes wanted to divide Ihe ooimtry into 
rax a^ii, of which Stenjclaros was to be tfae capital, and be was williiig to 
paat to Che Pfliao* the lame rigbts aa those of the DcMiaju. Bnt the latter, it 
ii said, mnrmurad ; and for this reason he made Stenyclftros alone a wi\ii, and 
the remaining coantry wa» divided into l^jiiii.".— 1828. 
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Berfi) for whom the Greek language has in reality no general 
deragnation, but who in particular cases are called 0^ei or 
TTcveffTiM. If we wish to have a general appellation, Tkeles ia 
perhaps the most suitable, though it is correct only in regard 
to particular parts of Greece. The Perioeci are the inhabitants 
of the country, and so completely differ &om the other class, 
that the name of the one can never be applied to the other. 
Wherever Perioeci are mentioned, it is always implied that 
they are personally free, whereas the TTietes or Penestae are 
bondmen, and have no political existence. The former have 
a municipal or civil existence. 

In Sparta we thus find a distinction between ireploiKoi and 
etKare^, but the Helots in Laconia are by no means a pecu' 
liarity of the Spartans. Such bondmen occur in Argolis under 
the name of Gymneaii, in Crete under that of Clarotae, and 
similarly in Chios, Syracuse and elsewhere ; " but in many 
places they had disappeared in the historical period, just as 
servitude once existed throughout modem Europe, but disap- 
peared in many places spontaneously, and without any legal 
enactment, by the natural progress of &ee institulionB. The 
ancient grammarians have collected a great many t£rms signify- 
ing serfs, who must not be confounded with slaves. The name 
ciWrev is commonly derived from the town of Helos, which 
is mentioned as one of the six states that existed as princi' 
palites of the Perioeci. When the Spartans, it is said, deprived 
these principalities of their rights and their independence, die 
others quietly submitted; but the Helots resisted, and were 
therefore reduced to servitude. I believe this whole account 
to he very doubtful; it seems to have only an arbitrary etymo- 
logical ori^n, and the derivation of the word tXXas from 
"EXoi is highly improbable. As I find that such a state of 
servitude existed in many other part* of Greece, without any 
BU&h_explanation, I do not see why, according to the analogy 
of those other states, the Helots should not have had an earlier 
origin, and why their falling into that condition should not be 
r^arded as contemporaneous with the Doric conquest, as was 
the case in Argolis. The subjugation of Helos is commonly 
ascribed to King Agis, who is the first historical personage in 
the series of Spartan kings. 

"All the Greek tribes which were neither Dorians nor 
loniaas, are comprieed by the ancients under the name AloXd^, 
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By which, however, we must not understand a distinct race of 
tribe. AtoXoi gignlGes ' the mixed,' and aoKKeln ' the asaem- 
bled:' their relation to the lonians and Dorians is that of a 
commonalty to a privileged race. The earlier writers include 
among them the Boeotians, Aetolians, the Achaeans in Pelo- 
ponnesus and Phthiotis, and the inhabitants of Theasaly pre- 
vious to the conquest; the Phocians and Acamaniana did not 
belong to them.' The dialects of these tribes, however, differed 
much too widely to be reduced to the three classes of Doric, 
Ionic and AeoUe; and in the early times the variety was still 
greater than afterwards, when they were mixed together." 
In Peloponnesus we have yet to consider the Arcadians. 

It is universally acknowledged that they were descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants of the country, the Pela^jians; and 
they traced their genealogy to the £rst men, Azan (?) and 
Pelasgus. They accordingly appear s^ Autochthones, and are 
divided into three tribes, Maenaliana, Parrhasians and Azanians ; ' 
in later times the first two tribes only are mentioned. Of this 
division only some isolated traces occur here and there, for the 
ancient condition of Arcadia had ceased, even before the time 
when we have contemporary historians. In the earliest period 
there existed in Arcadia only small towns, but in the historical 
ages some important cities, such as Mantinea, Tegea, and 
others, had risen among those tribes, and had dissolved the 
ancient bond which, had kept the three tribes together. I have 
already observed, that in those parts of Greece, in which there 
existed a trichotomy, there was frequently a subdivision into 
four. Now according to Pausanias, and also an inscription, 
there existed at Tegea four phylae, whence it is probable, that 
originally each of the three Arcadian tribes was subdivided 
into four, and that when they were broken up, the separate 
towns adopted for themselves, the division into four. In the 
early or legendary times of Arcadia, kings are mentioned; 
.but this unity of the country is very problematical, and at any 
rate belongs to the ante-historical ages; it can neither be 
affirmed nor denied. The Arcadians repeUed the attacks of 
the Dorians, and always preserved their independence. 

Among the remaining countries of 'Peloponnesus, we must 

' See I^iebabr'B Beview of Heeren's Idten, etc, in liie Kltin. Schrijt, vol. i. 
p.119, foil. Man; poiiUa of these Lectnres are pkced in their proper light by 
ibat Beview, whence we reter to it once for alL — Bd, 
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notioe EUb, which is divided into two parts, Elia Proper and 
I^aatia. *' Previoiialj to its conquest by the AetoUans, there 
existed in Elis the kingdom of the Epesns, which was quite 
independent, but very small." Pisa on the Alpheua belonged, 
in early times, to Arcadia; and the neighbouring Triphylia 
continued to belong to it even at a later dat«. £lis was thus 
separated by Arcadia from the Doric countries; and it is there- 
fore not cndible, that the conquest of Elis by the Aetoliana 
should have been contemporaneous with the Doric migration. 
In £lis the Aetolians dwelt as the ruling people; they were 
divided into three tribes, and had a senate of ninety members: 
the whole country was subject to them. For a long time the 
Aetc^on dominion was ccmfined to the northern part, which 
was afterwards called EUis; and there the Aetolians lived 
among the Epeons, the ancient inhabitants of the country, 
who had become their subjects. It was not till the historical 
times, that the territory of Pisa was reduced by the Aetolian 
£leao8 to the condition of a subject country; subsequently 
Triphylia also was taken, and thus the Arcadians were shut 
out from the sea. I shall give you the history of the Eleans in 
its proper place in the course of time. 

As to Achua, tradition says, that formeriy it had been an 
Ionic country, and that the looians were expelled by the 
Achaeans who had been driven from their homes at the time 
when the Dorians attacked and subdued the Achaean states. 
1 will here mention the conjecture, that the expulsion of the 
lonians by the Achaeans has nothing to do with the expe- 
dition of the lonians into Attica, but that if the Acfaaeana did 
at all expel the lonians from that country, which I do not 
dispute, this must have happened at a later time than the 
expedition agiunst Athens. Moreover it is at least doubt- 
ful, whether, if the Achaeans actiuiUy quitted Argolis under a 
capitulation, they did ao in large numbers, and whether they 
were strong enough to make themselves masters of Aegialos. 
If we consider the natural geographical connection, it is much 
more probable, that at one time the lonians also possessed the 
districts between Achaia and Attica, that they were masters of 
Sicyon and Corinth, and that they were dispersed by the 
Dorians. " In one passage Ionia is alluded to as a country 
embracing the Isthmus. The &ct of the twelve Achaean 
towns bdng at the same time the twelve Ionian ones, docQ not 
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prove, that the lonians did not extend iurtber; for vhere 
Buch diTiaions exist, they ace always reproduced even TFlien 
the extent of territoiy is feduced, as is the case with the seven 
Frisian coastlanda {Seelande) and the thirty Latin towns." 
Howeverj we cannot much speculate upon this point ; we 
keep to the historical &ct, that the Achaeane dwelt on the 
north coast of Peloponnesus, the slope of the Arcadian moun- 
tains, in twelve towns, the number peculiar to them. The 
great emigration &om that coast distoict is a surprising phe- 
nomenim, and it is hardly conceivable bow the Achaeans, 
who' in Peloponnesus were so feeble a people, could establish 
such important and powerful cities in Magna Giraecia. This 
is one of the most obscure points in history, and in &ct the 
history of the foundation of all the Greek colonies is obscure, 
although it belongs to the period subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the Olympiads. The common accounts of the estabUeh- 
ment of the colonies, are altogether untrustworthy. 

Out of Peloponnesus, Megara belonged to tlie state of 
Argolis. Attica has already been discussed ; and we have now 
to notice Boeotia. According to the earlier view, it contained 
two states, that of the Minyans and that of Thebes. The 
former do not appear as a Boeotian people ; but ^e origin of 
the Boeotians is enveloped in impenetrable darkness. It is 
one of those points which are quite interwoven with the 
mythical history. I have already declared, that I have no 
doubt whatever of the Phoenician origin of Thebes. The 
Minyans are mentioned as a people belonging to a bygone age, 
in which they were a great nation, ruling even over the south 
of Thessaly; they, properly speaking, belong to the period 
preceding even the Trojan tiroes. I believe, that in the earlier 
^ea the expedition of the Argonauts was regarded as the 
end of the Minyan empire, in the same way as the Trojan war 
was considered as the end of the Atreids and the DanM. For 
tradition carries the heroes to Colchis, where thei^ gain their 
end, and thence they return by roads, whit^, according to 
th& geographical notions of the time, are impossible, and on 
which tbey perish ; but then, owing to some miraculous inter- 
ference, they return, a circumstance which shows that this 
tradition ia probably a combination of two difierent ones. 
This opinion seems to me plausible, though I do not care 
whether any one disputes it or not. The mtun point is, that 
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the Mmyans were a different race from tbe Danai, and tliat^ 
like them, they disappear from history, and belong to the 
primitive ages of Greece, In the Catalogue, Orehomenoa 
and the Minyana are etill mentioned as independent, but 
as a smaller lace .than the people of the Boeotians. "The 
story that Orchomenos made Thebea tributary, etc., and was 
then subdued by Heracles, may have some historical foundation. 
It was a local tradition of Thebes, "which, like so many others, 
was connected with the ancient Heracleae," 

In the account of the origin of the Boeotians, tradition again 
plays between the two opposite poles, and two different 
traditions are made up into one. The one states, that they 
were Aeolians, who turned southward and immigrated into 
Boeotia at the time when the ancient Aeolian population of 
Thessaly was subdued by the invading The^rotians: this is 
probably the ancient national tradition, and is, in fact, very 
audible. But in other traditions, the Boeotians are even before 
that time mentioned as' inhabitants of Thebes, united with 
the Cadmeans: how then are they to come from Thessaly, the 
ancient Aemonia, if they dwelt in Boeotia even previously? 
A remedy is easily found; and it is said, that at an earlier date 
they had emigrated from Boeotia into Thessaly, in con- 
sequence of the war of the Epigoni, for Laodamas, conquered 
by the Epigoni, is said to have ffed with his followers into 
Thessaly. These Boeotians, then, are represented as having 
afterwards returned. This view became established among 
the later GreelcB, and is still the prevailing opinion. The 
persons who adopted it were puzzled only by the fact, that, 
according to the Catalogue, the Boeotians who appear before 
Hium, dwelt in Thebes, and that this event occurs just during 
the period of their absence, for it is said that they did 
not return from Thessaly till sixty years, or two generations 
after the destraotion of Troy. This is a difficult point for 
them. For us it has no difSculty : the mention of the 
Boeotians in the Catalogue is in our eyes not an historical 
statement which can be taken as a proof of their existence in 
Boeotia In historical times, and I have already stated why it 
was thought necessary to assume an emigration : it is the 
usual play of migratjons from A to B and from B to A. Our 
history knows nothing of the greatness of Orchomenos ; it 
knows only one Boeotian people; this only being doubtful, 
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whether the supremacy of Thebes over the rest of the country 
was in ascient times lawfully established, or whether it was 
^only a later usurpation; what I here call lawful, ia a right 
founded on conquest. It should, however, be remarked, that 
in Boeotia there ia no trace of Penestae or serfs; they do not, 
in feet, occur in any of the countries between Peloponnesus 
and Theasaly, if we except the Thetes in Attica. 

Phocia ia contiguous to Boeotia. Respecting the arigines of 
the Phocions we have no information nor any traditions. This 
much only seems certain, that in the earlier times, before they 
marched southward, the Dorians .occupied a large portion of 
the country. The Pbocians otherwise present the appearance 
of a people which had not suffered the vicissitudes of conquest ; 
for they consisted of a number of small independent townships, 
among which Delphi alone rose above the others on religious 
grounds. 

The Locrians, on the other hand, whoso seats were on the 
Crissaean gulf and on the Euboean sea, underwent condderable 
changes. They were separated by the Phocians, and probably 
it was not by a portion of them having removed for purposes 
of conquest, that their connexion was torn asunder, but by the 
great changes which took place there, and by the progress of 
invading tribes from the north. 

The Aetolians are. an ancient Greek people, which, however, 
had amalgamated with itself a great number of Pelaagian and 
other tribes; hence no other people in Greece departed so 
widely fi«m the character of the Hellenes, so that in later 
times they could hardly be considered as genuine Hellenes. 
But in all pubhc matters the Hellenic language predominated, 
and in ^e south the people also always spoke Greek. They 
spoke a dialect which was very nearly akin to the Doric, like 
all these Aeolian dialects, with the exception of the Boeotian, 
which greatly differed &om the Doric. All the Achaean 
inscriptions we have are in reality Doric, In Aetolia we have 
to distinguish two nations, the Aetolians proper, and the 
Curetes, the latter belonging to the early nations which dis- 
appear. It is possible that in the passage of the IHad,' the 
Curetes are mentioned by the side of the Aetolians, in the 
same manner as the Minyana are placed by the side of 
' Iliad,iz.ss5. 
VOL. I. E 
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tKe Boeotians, whereas in reality the one people absorbed' 
the other. 

The western parts of Greece were occupied bj the Acama- 
nians, who, however, do not occur under this name until later 
times. In these parts ttie ori^nal Pelaegiau inhabitants were 
Bubaequently overpowered and repreesed by the Hellenes; the 
ancient traditions about the Trojan war still epesik of a Sicel- 
Epirot or Thessalian population in those countries. The 
Greeks who dwelt there belong to the same race as the 
inhabitants of the opposite islands, Cephallenia, Zacynthos, 
and Ithaca, and with them constituted one nation. The Acar- 
nanians, anxious to win the favour of the Romans, asserted 
that they had not joined the expedition against the Trojana, 
the ancestors of the Komans; but the really Hellenic portion 
of them belonged to the Cephallenians, that is to the followers 
of Odysseus, who did as much harm to the Trojans as Achillea 
himself. Although we cannot take the Cephallenian empire 
and Odysseus as historical, and although the palace of Odysseus 
which modern travellers lancy they have discovered, is bo 
such thing, yet we cannot doubt, that a Cephallenian nation 
once existed there, and formed a state, of which the islands 
were the centre, and to which the coasta of the main land 



The Thessalians are a very singular and anomalous phe- 
nomenon in Greece. The question as" to whether they were 
Greeks, was disputed even after the time of Alexander, when 
no one Ventured to doubt the descent of the royal house of 
Macedonia from Greeks and Heracles, just as the Ptolemies 
traced their origin to Dionysus. In the early times no one 
dreamt of conridering the Macedonians as Greeks, they were 
absolutely regarded as barbarians; and originally, Macedonians 
and Hellenes are everywhere unquestionably distinguished. 
But afterwards, when almost every Macedonian spoke Gireek, 
and when all the barriers between Greeks and non-Greeks werfl 
broken down, and when Macedonians were admitted as Greeki 
to the Olympian, Pythian, and other games — matters assumed 
a different aspect. The admission to the public gamea was 
one of the circumstances which contributed moat towards the 
removal of those barriers ; and in the time of Philip, the Mace- 
donians were generally admitted. But in regard to the Thes- 
salians, even Djcacarcbus who lived at a etUl later time, states 
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that it w«6 even then disputed whether they were H^enes or 
not. He himself will not decide the question, hut does not 
deny, that in regard to race they were barbarians. The 
Thessalians were Thesprotians who had immigrated into 
Theaaaly from Epirua, and had subdued the Talley of the Peneus. 
Their countiy was divided into four parts, but in the earlier 
ttmea they farmed one Btate under a ting. " Afterwards they 
were divided into separate towns, with an ariatocratic govent- 
ment in each ; we now indeed still hear of kings of Thessaly, 
but they had only a eupremacy." Acceding to the views of 
the ancients, Thessaly does not by any means comprise all the 
country which in our maps bears that name; the chorography 
of Thesealy is in great confusion, both in maps and in all the 
current notions. Thessaly proper is only the countiy from mount 
• PinduB down to the course of the Peneus, with the adjoining 
hills as far as Pagasae; and accordingly embraces the country 
between Olympus and the Cambunian hills in the north, and 
mount Othrys in the south, extruding Pelion and Ossa; it ex- 
t^ided to the sea only at the mouth of the Peneus, through the 
valley of Tempe, and in the neighbourhood of Pagasa«, where it 
forms a coast of about five English miles in length. Within this 
extent of country the untnent Aeolian inhabitants had become 
Ber&, a condition resembling tliat of the Helots, or that of the 
ser& in Russia, which has this peculiarity, that the Russian 
lord is not allowed to sell his peasants out of the country. In 
like manner, a Thessalian noble might sell his Penestae to 
any one, but not out of the countiy. They were not insepara- 
ble from the glebe. The case in Thessaly, therefore, was 
different from that described by Varro as existing among a 
Ligurian people, of whom he says venalis cum agris svis.' 
These serfe are constantly confounded with the Ferioeci of the 
Thessalians. While the Thessalians were in this position, no less 
than three different people were subject to them, standing to 
tbem in a definite relation of submisiion, resembling that existing 
between the county of Baden and the free townghipa of Switser- 
land on the one hand, and the ruling cantons of Ziiiiob and Berne, 
on the other; and living in circumstances probably somewhab 
less un&vourable than those of the districts in which German 
is not spoken. They had their own municipal administration, 

' FIinT>(iru(. iVal.nl34) italeithiBof the Triumpiliui, bat without mm- 
tioning Varro m his anthoritf . — Ed. 

b2 
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but no sovereignty ; they were obliged to obey the commaniis 
of the ruling people, and pay tribute to them; the criminal 
juriBdiction probably belonged to the ruling body. These 
three peoples were the Magnetes, the Phthiotian Achaeans, and 
the Perrhaebians, all of whom consequently were Perioeci of the 
Thessalians, and not Penestae. The latter are found only In the 
valley of the Peneus, and consisted of the ancient Aeoliaa 
inhabitants of Aemonia. It is proper not to uae the name of 
Thessaly in speaking of the early tiraea, for that name was 
introduced when the Thesprotian tribe called Thessalians had 
conquered the country: before that event, it was called Aemo- 
nia, a name which occurs in Ovid and other poets. It is only 
in an improper sense, that the name Aemonia is applied also 
to Macedonia. 

Besides these three subject peoples, others alao, of different 
ori^n, inhabited those countries; they may at times have been 
subject to the Thessalians, but certainly not always. We may 
mention the Aenianians, to whom the Oetaeans also belonged, 
though the names are not quite synonymous, the Malians and 
Dolopians. The first two were no doubt Hellenic tribes, but 
the Dolopians were genuine Pelasgians. The name of the 
Dolopians is as much Pelasgian as that of the Thessalians, and 
the ancient inhabitants of Scyros are called Dolopians as well 
as Pelaagians. 



LECTURE XXVIII. 

The formation of the Delphic Amphictyony, is an event of 
extraordinary importance; but we have no trace of its ori^n, 

and our history does not even negatively give us any account 
as to the time to which it must be assigned.' In the eighteenth 
century, much that is inappropriate and unfounded has been 
said about it ; ancient history was then sometimes drawn into the 
domain of the current history of the day, though not in the man- 
ner in which, with philological circumspection, ancient history 
certainly may be so revived as to stand by the side of living 
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hiBtory'; but men assumed at random, and with the utmost credu- 
lity, an identity of circumstances where none existed. In this 
manner much mischief was done during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and many absurdities were brought forward about ancient 
history, ever since the accession of Louis XV., from the age 
of Vertot, down to the time when, after the peace of Paris in 
1783, the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, offered 
prizes for essays on the federative constitutions of antiquity, and 
the hke. It was thus especially among French authors, who are 
otherwise men of great ingenuity, that the notion became 
established, that the amphictyony was a political confederacy; 
whence they spoke of an Amphictyonie Belgique, Helvitique, and 
de Fempire AlUmand. In modem times, this notion, owing to 
the development of a more solid tendency in historical philology, 
has indeed disappeared; and I do not believe that it will ever 
be revived again; but thus fer we have, after all, arrived only 
at a negative result. In former years, I too occupied myself with 
investigations on this subject. The main points are now esta- 
blished; but authors are at present inclined to limit the Am- 
phictyony too much to the mere community of worship at a 
common sanctuary. " It is certainly true, that the Amphictyonie 
League was connected with the worship at Py tho ; and the pro- 
tection of the temple was one of its objects, but assuredly not 
the only one." It is certain, that through the Amphictyony 
Greece never became a federative state ; but it is equally certain, 
that the Amphictyony represented Greece as a national totality ; 
and that, independently of the protection of temples, it aimed 
at a general relation for the preservation of the welfare of 
Greece. The Amphictyonie laws are known from the oration 
of Aeschines against Ctesiphon and Demosthenes (vepX Tffi 
wapa/7rp€<TfieitK). Documents like these, which have accidentally 
preserved most important information, are very instructive; if 
that work had perished, our whole knowledge of the subject 
would have been completely lost; and we should, therefore, 
accustom ourselves to admit, that if on any subject we now have 
no information, such information may, nevertheless, have existed 
at one time. At the time when Aeschines mentioned those laws, 
they had long ceased to be in force. From them we learn, that 
certain rules were laid down regulating the conduct of the 
confederates. The Amphictyons were a court of justice for 
the Greek states; and tribes involved in disputes with each 
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otbet miglit appeal to them to have their quanels decided; 
but this was not & duty, but only an expedient to which they had 
a right to have recourse. What was of more importance, is 
the &ct, that the Amphictyonic Uws promoted humanity and 
ft conciliatory spirit in the manner of carrying on war: no 
town was to be destroyed — we may add, that there was no 
doubt an enactment of the Amphictyona, forbidding toenslare 
Hie inhabitants of a Greek town which had been taken by the 
Bword — no country to be laid waste in war, no &uit trees to 
be cut down, no aqueducts to be destroyed; and wars were to 
be carried on in a conciliatory spirit. In short, war was 
recognised aa an unavoidabie and natural means of deciding 
disputes between states; but it was to be carried on only for the 
purpose of bringing the dispute to a decieion, and not for 
destruction and devastation. Whoever violated these Uws, 
was attacked by the arms of all the confeder&tes, and vengeance 
was taken on him as it was on Gyrrha. 

Viewed in this light the Amphictyony appears as a peculiar 
institu^on which does the greatest honour to the age in which 
it was established; but what that age was, and what were the 
circumstances under which the states formed this league, are 
queslJonB that are involved in impenetrable darkness, and on 
which we have no information whatever. The author must be 
judged of by his work ; and we may say without hesitation, that, 
in this case, he must have possessed a great mind and great power. 
The feet that the confederacy was divided into twelve states or 
tribes, shews that they did not join accidentally or succeBsively, 
but that it was a regulation based upon the principle which we 
find in the other forms of Greek constitutions. Our iaetaiia 
give us no information on this point, any more than the 
ancients themselves; and this circumstance has given rise t^ 
the strange explanation derived from King Amphictyon in 
Attica. The institution, however, must belong to the period 
between the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, and 
the beginning of our historical knowledge or the age of the 
Pisistratids; " during that period the affaire of Greece became 
gradually settled, and the population must have been tired 
of war;" it was then that the Amphictyony was in full 
vigour, and perhaps reached its highest point of development. 
It is remarkable to find that the league also embraced nations 
which did not settle in Greece until later times, such as tlie 
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ThesBalians, and tliat they had their Beats in the Amphictyonic 
council by the aide of their subject commonalties, which 
within this sphere, were placed on a footing of equality with 
them: it is just possible that they may have become members of 
the confederacy as the lords of the Aemonian people whose place 
they occupied. If 1 am not mistaken, it was Heyne who first 
muntained the opinion that the Amphictyony was a confede- 
iBtion of the Hellenes against the Pelasgians; but this opinion 
has no foundation whatever, for among its members Pelasgians 
are mentioned as well as Hellenes. The twelve nations which 
formed the league are : Dorians, lonians, Boeotians, Locrians, 
Fhocians, Thessaliane, Phthiotians, Achaeans, Perrhaebians, 
JMagnetes, Dolopians, Aenianes, and Arcadians. The Perrhae- 
bians as well as the Thesprotians are Epirots or Pelasgians. 

The means by which the Amphictyons inforced obedience 
are likewise obscure, I suspect, that in the earliest times, it 
was felt as a general want which could not be dispensed with, 
to make use of the temple and oracle of Delphi; and that 
exclusion from them was the punishment inflicted by the 
Amphictyons, so that the punishment was a kind of excom- 
munication, and the trpofiavTeia, a reward of the faith- 
ful. These circumstances are not distinctly apprehended in 
works upon this subject, and hence the great vagueness and 
uncertainty. The Amphictyons in the times in which we find 
them existing, consisted of two elements, a Council and an Ec- 
clcsia. The former consisted of Pylagorae and Hieromnemones; 
and the meeting was subsequently distinguished, according to 
the place and the season of the year in which it was held, as 
that of Delphi and that of Thermopylae. Each state was at 
liberty to send as many deputies as it pleased, but each had 
only two votes, making altogether twenty-four. The deputies 
of the nations constituted the council or senate; and besides 
this there existed the popular assembly, the Ecclesia, the nature 
of which is altogether mistaken by those who in modem 
times have written upon it, though the matter m as clear as 
daylight. In our authorities it is stated, that all the indi- 
viduijs present belonging to the states which were members 
of the league formed an Ecclesia; but this must not be under- 
stood as if the votes had been taken according to the numbers 
of those present, so that, if at a meeting of 2000 there had 
been 1000 Phocians, these latter would have had half the 
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votes; GucL was not the case, but each nation voted by iteelf, 
just as in other cases each phjle had only one vote; each 
(ByiK stood by Itself, as in the Achaean confederacy each 
comiuunity, and had only one vote. 

Similar unions, of which however few traces are extant, 
with more or less of a political character, aie mentioned in 
the earliest times, among many other Greek nations. The 
looians and Dorians in Asia Minor had such assemblies, and 
the Ionian Cyclades had their irco'^yvpi'; at Delos, which was 
also attended by other lonians; "in history there are no traces 
of this last, but it is mentioned in the beautiful hymn upon 
Apollo, which more than anything else may be referred to 
the blind Homer of Chios." In all these leagues we find a 
fixed number, which proves that the whole existed before any 
one part, according to the philosophy of Aristotle, They were 
always connected with sacred rites, sacrifices, etc., which were 
performed at a certain season of the year; contests {arf&vfs), 
and games of every kind enhanced the solemnity of these 
festivals. The union of common amusements with the com- 
mon worship of the gods was very ancient and universal 
among the Greeks; and these festivals were at all times pro- 
moters of humanity, for during their celebration no war waa 
carried on, as in the middle ages the ti'euga Dei was observed 
on similar occasions. As during the middle ages when violence 
and war were the order of the day, men naturally felt the 
need of interrupting that restless condition which continued 
from day to day, there can be no doubt that for the same 
purpose the Greeks also instituted these frequent panegyreis 
and agones, to interrupt the feuds among the various towns. 
During the festivals, the people suspended their hostilities, and 
were obliged to conduct one another safely through their 
respective territories; and hence those festivals became the 
means of restoring peace and friendship. In the earliest 
times, music and poetry were much more prominent at these 
meetings than afterwards; in those times song and the pleasures 
of the Muses were the principal part of the solemnity, as we 
see from the hymns on Apollo. In later times the ftoutructK 
aymv is rarely mentioned, and it was not till a much later 
period that it was restored. ITie history of the Greek agones 
would be a highly interesting subject, which however can be 
treated of only by a person who is very familar with ancient 
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history and literature; it is not a subject for a young man, it 
must be dealt with soberly and not arbitrarily. 

According to all this, tbere must have been a time in 
Greece, wLen the people became conscious of its unquestionably 
lavrless condition, and when a natural want produced the 
institution of the Amphictyony. This much I have to say 
about the 'EXX^ mjvej(^- 

Besides Greece Proper, the Hellenes are found dispersed 
far and wide. Many of the settlements in distant countries 
belong to the historical period; 'and we can accurately fix the 
time of their establishment. The colonies on the coasts of the 
Black Sea can thus be fixed with historical certainty; and it 
is a most mischievous thing that within the last year some persons 
have entertained the senseless notion of maintaining that Greece 
was originally a country on the Black Sea, and that Trebizond 
on the Euxine was the original city, and Trebizond in Arcadia 
was only a colony. A certain writer of the name of Koppen 
in Petersburg who first maintained this opinion is a charlatan, 
and we feel grieved that Fallmerayer, otherwise an ingenious 
man, has fallen into the mistake of adopting this opinion. 
The colonies on the Euxine, then, like those On the Propontis, 
on the coast of Thrace and Macedonia, and most of those in 
the west of Europe, such as Massilia, can be historically traced; 
but the three great settlements, Ionia, Doris and Aeolis, which 
we find on the coast of Asia Minor, cannot be made out with 
the same certainty. I will not say anything against the Doric 
colonies, although they cannot be explained at all; for it 
appears that we must acknowledge that a Greek settlement 
really took place there. But as regards Ionia and Aeolis, I 
have already remaiked, that I there assume an earlier Pelas- 
gian population, which became Hellenised; I except, however, 
the great southern cities of Ionia, for it is probable that thetr 
territories were originally inhabited by Carians. The arche- 
getae of these colonies, the Ionian as well as the Aeolian, 
entirely belong to the mythical ages; remember only Neleus 
with his fleet which was so miraculously saved, Penthilus 
and Tisamenus or Phorbas of the race of the Atreids. The 
Aeolian settlements in those parts may have been connected 
with the Trojan war. I have no doubt that the existence of 
the Teucrian empire b historical ; and I believe it to be equally 
historical, that it was destroyed in a great conflict between 
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Asia and Europe; but I thisk, tbat the Greeks did not return 
to those parts in kter times, but that they remained there, 
and that the aettlements through wbicli those countries were 
Helleniaed, belong to those very early times. "It is more 
particularly in the ancient Troaa that every part was filled 
with Greek settlere." 

We shall soon have occasion to return to the Ionian and 
Aeolian cities, and shall here add only a few observations. 
In the earlier times they were the real seats of Greek culture 
and art; and although that nation among which Amphictyonies 
were formed could not be barbarian^ yet humanity and 
intellectual culture, the domain of the Muses, had their seat in 
those magnificent coasts of Asia. A military officer once told 
roe, that on arriving in Peloponnesus liom Sicily, he found 
in the former the aspect of nature much more magnificent and 
rich, and that he could not satisfy his eyes in gazing at the 
luxurious vegetation; but that when he came to Smyrna in 
Ionia, he could not help despising Greece Proper on comparing 
it with the blessings of Ionia, with which no country that 
be had ever seen could be compared. That blessed climate then, 
with its indescribably fertile soil, was the seat of the earliest 
Greek civilisation; and it was there that the Homeric poems 
were composed. Chios also belonged to it, an island, which 
previous to the diabolical dei'astation of 1822 had had the 
good luck of not being visited by barbarian conquerors, and 
whose yoke had not been quite intolerable: down to 1822 it 
wa« a happy paradise, but now It is covered with the bones 
of the slain. I shall afterwards speak of the historical im- 
portance of those settlements. 

The settlements In Euboea are assigned to a very early 
period; and also those in the Cyclades, in which there existed 
-an Ionian StoSexmrokK with Delos for its centre, resembling 
ibat of the lonians in Asia with the Panionium. This divi- 
sion of the Cyclades is generally regarded as a geographical 
division, but this opinion is quite erroneous : it certainly belongs 
to a time when the Cyclades formed one political whole. This 
anion of twelve parts, however, was dissolved at an early 
period; afterwards we find feuds between Pares and NaxtM, 
etc., which I cannot liere discuss. " Euboea and the Cyclades 
were colonised by lonians from Athens; Melos and Thera only 
.were not occupied by them. In the Cyclades, Carisn and 
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Phoenician settlers, perhaps also Cretans, retreated before 
them; and ia Enlsoea they expelled ot subdued the Abantes, 
irbo were probably no less Pelasgians than the Histiaeans, who 
maintained their seats in the north of the island. 

In the south, on the other hand, we find a line of Dorian 
colonics, which touches on the Cyclades, comprises Cydonia, 
Lyctos, and other places in Crete, and then proceeds to Asia; 
the chain seems to be intemipted only because the settlements 
in Crete wer^ not sufficiently recognised as Doric," 

Crete is the most mysterious of all the countries that belong 
to the empire of Greece: in the earlier times it was manifestly 
not a Greek country, its ancient inhabitanta b^ng sometimes 
considered as Carlans and sometifees as Lycians. The greatest 
part of those early inhabitants, the - Eteocretans, gradually 
disappear ; and afterwards we find in the Odyssey three nationa 
in Crete, Eteocretans, Pela^ans, and Doriana. In the histo- 
rical times we find a twofold relation of subjects: a class of 
ser&, Clarotae, that is, men living on a K\dpoi or farm, and 
evidently corresponding with the Spartan Helots, utd Perioeci, 
or subjects of certain ruling cities. Most places are inhabited 
by Perioeci. This would not be anything surprising, if w« 
knew whence the inhabitants of those ruling citiea had come; 
but this is altogether unknown. Cnoasus and Gortyn, which 
were afterwards ruling cities, and possessed the largest terrir 
tones, are real Melchisedeks in history; for no man Can say 
who founded them, and whence they received their popu- 
laUons. Some Btatementa respecting them are of such a nature, 
that we can attsdt no value to them, and later traditions are 
manifestly mere ficfiona. The Cnosaians and Gortynians 
certainly did not belong to the ancient Cretans, for the latter 
consisted of only two nations whom Herodotus calls PoU- 
chnitae andPraesIi,andhy them those citiea were not inhabited. 
"We are accordingly here in the same difhculty in which wo 
are in regard to Peloponnesus; we see a people which must 
have immigrated from abroad, but we can neither say whence 
nor when it came. I cannot say whether the Gortynians and 
Cnossians belonged to the Pelasgians who are mentioned in the 
Odyssey. The Cretan inscriptions axe highly curious as linguistic 
monuments; some of them had already been copied by Cyriaciis 
Anconitanus; others, also, are contained in Chishull's collec- 
tion, and others agfun exist at Oxford ; and all will probably be 
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published in the next volume of Bockh's Corpus Inscriptiotmm. 
There occur in them forms and words which fill ue with amaze- 
ment; we wonder that such thinga could appear in a Greek 
dialect. They are even more suiprising than the Heradeensian 
inscriptions. Trichotomy and tetratomy also occur, " The Cre- 
tans were no douht once a great maritime people ; but at the be- 
ginning ofour history they have already fallen from their height, 
which is expressed in the story of theii expedition to Sicania." 

This is the extent to which we find the Greel( tribes more 
or leas spread at a time which lies beyond the limits of our 
history; af^rwards they extend even further. Our knowledge 
of the Greek colonies begins at the time of the Olympiads; the 
earlier colonies or settlements which are regarded as euch, 
Btand there without our being able to say whence and when 
they originated. 

But after the commencement of the Olympiads, about the 
time of the foundation of Rome, colonies were founded in 
in Sicily and Italy,;* and of these we can say with cerbunty, 
that they are all true Greek colonies, though the circumstances 
under which they proceeded from the mother country will 
ever remain uncertain. Thus, to mention an instance which 
I have already noticed, it seems quite impossible, that such 
important colonies should have been founded by the small 
Achaean people with its little towns on the slope of the 
Arcadian hills towards the Crissaean gulf. They are said to 
have first made settlements iu Zacynthos, a part of the Cephal- 
lenian empire, and thence to have proceeded to Italy. We thus 
eee small nations, without any considerable navy, and which 
nowhere appear as distinguished for maritime adventure, 
spreading &t and wide, and founding large cities in foreign 
countries.' It is no less mysterious to leam the number of 
aettlements made by the com])arativeIy small towns of Chalcis 
and Eretria in Euboea, and that the little town of Megara, 
which had no maritime power at all, could send out so many 

' " The belief that Cnma in Opica belongs to a veij early period, hu no 
otber fonndatioD bnC the ytrtal; according to all hUloricsl evidence, it roust be 
assigned to a later doe, "—1836. 

* " The immeiue namber of Achaean colonies d[dnot araiiredljpiDceed from 
the little cOQQtiy of Achsia alone, but must hare been founded by the andeut 
AcbaeaoB in Argolis, Laconia, Blis, etc, who there formed the commonalty, 
and emigrated In order to escape fi^m the oppresaion of the Doric conqnerora.' ' 
— 183G. 
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and Buch important colonies, such as Byzantium, to distant 
countries, vrhile Aegina, with all its maritime power, did not 
send out any colonies at all. Circumstances hte these may 
teach and convince us, bow obscure and incomplete the earliest 
history of Greece b to us; for they are all phenomena which 
we must recognise as undoubted &cts, without its bwng pos- 
sible for us to explain them : they are facts about which our 
history knows nothing. 



. LECTURE XXIX. 

These were, no doubt, a variety of causes which led to the 
establishment of colonies. The ancients are unquestionably 
right in mentioning, among others, over-population and 
internal dissensions (oTtio-ets). Another important cause, 
though it is only mjrthically alluded to, as in the case of the 
foundation of Tarentum, is undoubtedly true and correct: I 
mean the consequences of unequal marriages, or marriages 
without co?mubmm. The ancients were very strict in main- 
taining the law, that none but children begotten in lawful 
wedlock, should enjoy the franchise. Pericles, the son of the 
great Pericles, was not a citizen, because he was a v60<k, for 
his mother was not an Athenian. Such was the case even 
during the period of democracy, though it is mentioned as the 
surest symptom of increasing democracy, that sons of unequal 
marriages could obtain the ftill franchise. The restriction 
existed also in regard to different tribes and ranks ; but the 
citizens or ruling people (j)opulia) in the earlier times were 
particularly kept distinct from the subject people by the fact, 
that there existed no cotmubium between them. Such also 
was the case at Rome; and a senseless line of demarcation was 
thus drawn with the intention of depriving the plebes or ^fiot 
of the possibility of acquiring the same rights as the ruling 
class. But the consequence was, the weakness of the poputtis 
or ruling body ; and it became the source of the greatest 
divisions and disturbances, a portion of the ruling classes 
attaching themselves to the commonalty. Where such a 
chasm existed, it was necessary to leap across it. The 
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consequences of thii want of hrifofua or commbium, will 
afterwards appear in the history of Greece in various ways; 
but they will be particularly obvious and striking in the case 
of CypseluE, where the extreme folly appears in its full extest. 
But even in the earlier times they manifest tiiemselves. The 
traiUtionB respecting the emigration of the Looriam to Italy, 
and coDceming the colony of I'halanthus, in the strange forms 
in which they have come down to us, are iwthing but dia- 
tortions of the plain fact, that the children of tbose marriages 
contracted between the ruling and subject classes, which 
union could not, after all, be entirely prevented, formed a 
dangerous class of persons, who claimed the same rights as the 
rulers. The middle classee felt a still stronger hostility against 
the rulers than the demos; just as in our days the mulattoes 
and similar mixed races are the bitterest and most implacable 
enemies of their rulers and oppressors. To send out such men 
as colonists was the safest and the only appropriate means of 
preserviug the power of the rulers; as we see in the story of 
the Minyans, who are said to have emigrated to Thera, under 
a leader, Theras, and that of the TtapSeviot of PLalanthus. 
These circumstances assuredly induced the rulers to send out 
colonies much oftener than it appears in our history. Such a 
band of young men were allowed to choose between emi- 
gration and being treated as enemies; when they preferred 
the former, they obtained the means of quitting their country; 
but they were not tolerated fn the state, because they were 
considered aa dangerous persons. " These commotions con- 
tinued down to the times of the Pisistratids: the ruling families 
decreased, and the commonalty increased, without at first gain- 
ing the ascendancy over the former, and those who wished to 
escape from the oppressdon of the oligarchs, emigrated. That 
was the period during which most colonies were sent out." 

The Italian system of colonies had no resemblance to that 
of the Greeks ; and the latter has still less resemblance to the 
better class of modem colonies, whether we take those which 
were sent from Norway to Iceland and the Western Islands, or. 
those which surpass all others, I mean the English colonies 
sent oitt to America, and at this moment to Australia. In the 
latter case, a portion of the nation is transferred to a new 
country, where it has to begin life afresh; whereas the Greek 
colonies were established in countries that were already 
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inhabited. They had, in this respect, the strongest resembliuice 
to the Spanish colonies in America and the Philippines, or to 
the Portuguese in India. The colonists consisted of soldiers, 
and very few native women accompanied them. It is foUy to 
believe that Spain was depopulated by emigration and colo- 
nisation. Spain, diseased as it was, would indeed have felt 
even a small loss caused by emigration ; but such a loss did not 
occur. We have seen, in our own days, that even levies for 
war do not r«duce a population ; for during the period from 
1789 down to the fall of Napoleon, the population of France, 
notwithstanding the war, increased instead of being diminished ; 
in the Vendfe in the West, alone, a diminution was perceived. 
Even in the military districts of Austria, in Croatia and other 
parts, the population, after the enormous claims which the 
emperor had been obliged to make upon them, was not only 
not decreased, but was somewhat more numerous than before 
the war. We may say, in round numbers, that eight milliooB 
of the British race live in America, and yet the population of 
Ireland has increased fourfold, that of Scotland is doubled, and 
that of England has similarly increased. It is, therefore, only 
a prejudice to say, that the population of Spain has been 
reduced by emigration; the true causes are overlookedj and 
people cling to their old opinions. The Greek colonies are a 
proof that tlie population of a country is not reduced oven by 
frequent emigrations. The Greek colonists went out as 
soldiers, sword in hand, and conquered new homes for them- 
selves: a small niimber then formed a settlement, taking the 
women often by force from their new neighbours or from their 
prisoners; but sometimes they formed treaties of friendship 
with the natives and concluded peaceful marriages. We 
might imagine, that a people thus forming itself, would, by so 
strong a mixture with foreign elements, greatly degenerate 
from the character of the mother country ; but such was not 
the case ; they did not by any means differ very materially in 
their mode of life, manners, character, and language, from 
the Greeks. It was precisely as in Mexico, whither scarcely 
any Spanish women emigrated, and . where, nevertheless, 
millions of Creoles speak as pure Spanish as is spoken in any 
part of the mother country, except that it has the Andalusian 
accent. In like manner, the descendants of the Greeks spoke 
the dialect of their mother city. 
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The new places were then constituted ttccotding to the 
Greek &shioa, each conformably to the customs of ita own 
tribe, Doric or Achaean, togeljiet with its vofii/io. They 
adopted the common law, and regulated their civil institutions 
on the model of those of the state from which they had come. 
The new settlers now were the nobles, and formed the ruling 
class (popiUtu), and around them there soon assembled a new 
&t)f*of or plebes. This was everywhere the process of Greek 
colonies, which in some few cases we can distinctly trace, and 
in others indicate with sufficient probability. 

The principal places from which colonies issued are Achaia, 
Corinth, and Chalcis; in the earlier times Eretria also, and after- 
wards Miletus. The last city sent out an immense number of 
colonies, which extended from the Thracian Chersoneaus, along 
the Propontis and over both the coasts of Euxine. These 
settlements of the Greeks show the direction of commerce, 
which was quite different in different Greek cities. Thus the 
commerce of Phocaea had a western direction, whence that 
city had settlements in Corsica, founded Massilia, and all the 
Greek towns which lay scattered from Ltguria to the Maritime 
Alps, and &rthet on from Antipolis as far as Catalonia and 
Valencia, which, with the exception of Rhoda, are either 
directly or indirectly of Phocaean origin. The commerce of 
Corinth was directed towards the coast of Sicily, towards the 
great city of Syracuse, Corcyra, and the whole coast of Epirus 
and Acamania; and in the same direction they founded their 
colonies. The Clialcidian colonies occupied the coast of Thra- 
cian Macedonia, and a great part of the Sicilian and Italian 
coasts. Chalcis must, in andent times, have been an extremely 
important place : in history it appears only In a state of decay ; 
and in its conflict with Athens, to which it became subject 
after the time of the Pisistratids, when it was manifestly 
in a declining condition, 

These are the principal causes and the principal directions 
of the Greek colonies, whereby a new Greece sprang up on all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. There is not one among the 
earlier colonies that we can trace with historical certainty; but 
we need not on this account doubt jhe statements of Thucy- 
dides respecting the foimdation of some of them; wherever 
he distinctly mentions it, he probably follows Antiocbus of 
Syracuse. There are some phenomena on which history either 
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fumighes no infonnation at all, or such only as cannot be 
believed; it tells us nothing, e.g., on the subject of the Greek 
settlements in Cyprus. It is difficult to understand how the 
Greeks could establish themselvee in that isUnd which was 
under the government of the neighbouring and powerful cities 
of Phoenicia. I believe that the first attempts belong to the 
times of the last kings of Kineveh, or even farther back to 
those of Asaarhaddon and Fsammetichus, when Carians and 
loniaiu, in the general sense of Greeks, went to Egypt, " and 
when Greeks appeared in Cilicia." But the principal attempts 
to form settlements in Cyprus may, with probability, be as- 
signed to the time of Nebucadnezar, when the Phoenicians 
were so hard pressed by him. That there existed at that time 
an intercourse between the Greeks and Babylonians, has been 
shown by K. 0. Miiller, of Gbttingen, who in a most excellent 
treatise has shown, that the brother of the poet Alcaeus 
fought under Nebucadnezar. It was the interest of that king 
to weaken the Phoenicians ; but after those Greek settlements 
were once establiBhed, they could easily come to terms with 
the Phoenicians, when the latter had recovered their power; 
and they no donbt recognised the Phoenician supremacy. I 
formerly considered it to be a ^ios ajStoro? for Greeks to live 
under a foreign government ; but the truth is, that they readily 
submitted to being governed by others, provided the rulers 
confined themselves to levying a tribute, leaving the internal 
constitution of the Greeks untouched. 

I shall now proceed to give you a sketch of Ae history of 
Greece down to the sixtieth Olympiad. In those earliest 
times of Greece, centuries passed away which it is impossible 
for us to describe with any precision. If the ancients actually 
did pMsess historical lists of the Spartan kings from the time 
of Agis, which is not at all impoBsible, and if the tables of the 
priestesses of Hera at Argoa really contained the general 
Fasti of Peloponnesus from a very early period, traditions 
respecting those tim^ certainly may have existed, but they 
have not been transferred to our authorities. All our state- 
ments are traceable to the chronological tables of Eratosthenes, 
and I must advise you not to place any confidence in them. 
" A conventional chronology has here been established, which 
has been repeated by everybody, and has acquired the authority 
of history, without any one having asked himself, what foun- 
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dation there ia for aucli rtatementa. TLey are all baaed upon 
the calculations of the reigns of kings, for example, of thoee 
of Sparta, according to yeveai: but a yeved ib much too long 
to be the average period of a king's reign; and although we 
have some historical points, yet most of the statements are 
nocert^n." We must beu in mind the fact, that we have no 
trustworthy information, even of so great and important a 
man as Lycurvus; his ward Charillus, Charilaus, "or, ae othert 
call him, LaboCaa or Leobotes," is likewise very doubtful. The 
whole history of Lycurgus, which we read in Plutarch, is no 
more historical than the life of Numa, which Plutarch has 
drawn up as a parallel to it; but I still have more futh in the 
historical existence of Lycurgus than in that of Numa, whom 
I consider to have been some mysterious lawgiver of the whole 
Sabine nation, rather than a king of Some : it is, however, possi- 
ble that there may haVe been a person of the name of Numa. 
. According to the historical views of antiquity, Lycurgus 
was important in two ways, as the founder of the Olympian 
games, and as the lawgiver of Sparta, In the former character, 
he united Peloponnesus, which had been distracted and divided 
by the Doric conquest. The Olympian games united the old 
and new inhabitants into one body, under the presidency of 
one of the ancient nations which had not been subdued. Those 
games, therefore, evidently form a step towards a recondliation, 
and they must have formed a bond of union like the Pythian 
games, which were closely connected with the Amphictyona. 
We do not indeed know anything of such an aUiance, but a 
trace of it exists in the name of the Hellanodicae, who as- 
suredly were something more than mere judges at the games; 
tbeii name alone renders this probable. 

The second character in which Lycurgm is of historical 
importance, is that of legislator of Sparta; and such he seems 
to have actually been. He is regarded as the author of the 
eirvo/ila, which put an end to a state of great confusion and 
disorganisation, which had existed for a long time. If we com- 
pare the former condition, in which Sparta had been the ruling 
city with feudal princes, with the subsequent one; and if we 
consider that the old feudal princes are then no longer 
mentioned, and that the country was divided into four 
parts, three of which belonged to the Lacedaemonians and one 
to the Spartans, we must here no doubt recognise the historical 
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fcot of s legislation, which may be fiiirlj ascribed to a Lycur- 
gu8. A great portion of the peculiarities of the Spartaa con- 
BtitutioD and their institutions was asauredly of ancient Doric 
origin, and must have been rather given up by the other' 
Dorians than newly invented and instituted by the Spartans; 
but with all this, we find so much that is arbitrarily made, that 
a true and real IcgiBlation cannot be doubted. Much aa has 
already been written on the legislation of Sparta, all ia aflyet 
Tery unsatisfactory. Great questions will ever remain unsolved; 
thus up to this day no one has answered the question, what 
the demos at Sparta was. I have only my conjectures about 
it, for I have not carried on the investigations concerning it in 
the manner in which it must be done, in order to come to a 
definite conclusion. What, for example, ig meant by the 
statement, that the senate {yepova-la) was chosen apurrlvSijv, 
and the ephors £v rov B^ftov? In the other Greek states I 
can mention ptoofe of the existence of a demos, but not so at 
Sparta; for the extent which is afterwards assigned to the 
demos, does not belong to this period. The Neadamodeis can 
cert^niy not be conceived as a demos, for it cannot be sup- 
posed that the ephors were chosen from among them, and not 
from the ytn^a-ioi StrapTiaTtu. In like manner it is not clear 
who were the o/iorpoifKi. But I do not mean to blame those 
■who have investigated these points, for the question in, whether 
we have not lost too much, ao that they can never be cleared up 
Jrom want of information; but he who maintains, that he has 
thrown light upon them, is greatly mistaken. " We will not, 
then, doubt that Lycurgus was a lawgiver who came forward 
under the sanction of the Delphic oracle; but the accounts of 
his life are at least highly doubtful, and the extent of his 
legislation is as doubtful aa his personal history." 

To these two characters of Lycurgus, we must add a third 
and not less important one; for he is said to have been the 
first to bring the Homeric poems to the continent of Greece. 
" It does not appear that we are justified in supposing that hs 
made a recension of them, although I think I recognise a Doric 
recension in the mention of the Doric colonies in Aria and of 
them alone." * 

Another ancient tradition of Peloponnesus, which belongs 

to an earlier time than that to which it is commonly assigned, 

' SceKborep. 333. 

b2 
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is that about King Pheidon of Argoe, who is an historical and 
highly remarkable perBon. His pereoDal history is in itself 
quite certain, although it b chronologically so uncertain, that 
it haa given rise to doubts even as to his personal existence. It 
is said that in his time Argos possessed the supremacy orer all 
Peloponnesus, and this is referred to, for example, in the 
statement which I conMder u thoroughly historical, that he 
established common weights and measures for the whole of 
the peninsula; and that these ^etSmnia fiirpa originated with 
King Pheidon of Argos. He has sometimes been assigned to 
a later period, about Olymp, 20; but as from other accounts it 
appears impoEmble that at that time there should have still 
be^i kings at Argos with such power, and that ArgoB should 
at that time have possessed such a predominant influence, 
Pheidon has been regarded as a tyrant, who usurped the 
supreme power at Argos, and afterwards subjugated the whole 
of Peloponnesus. Such views were entertEuned even by the 
ancients themselv^. 

Another historical &ct which we cannot asagn to any 
de6nite period, is the extension of the Dorians beyond Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the foundation of Megara. This event has com- 
monly been placed very soon after the Doric immigration into 
Peloponnesus. But as, according to a very ancient account, 
even the foundation of Corinth did not take place immediately 
after the conquest, but is justly considered to be of a more recent 
date, it certainly is still more probable, that the ezten^on qf 
the Dorians across the Geranian hills towards Megom belongs 
to still later times, to times which are put in connection with 
Codrus. The fact is, that the Dorians did not remain satisfied 
with their conquests in Peloponnesus, but also made themeelves 
masters of Megoris, a portion of Attica, " and constituted it 
as a separate state, originally, it seems, under the supremacy 
of Argos." It is also an established fact, that they subdued 
Salamis, and founded a colony in Aegina, so that Attica was 
much reduced in extent, and greatly kept in check by its 
neighbours. 

We know absolutely nothing of the history of Attica under 
the government of the archons for life, and those who held 
their office for ten years, until we approach the time of Solon. 
We possess two lists, but do not know a single fact, if we 
except the mention of the 0709 KvfiMreiov and the l^istation 
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of Dmco, tike former of wMch belongs to the time about tlie 
beginning of the Olympiads. Athens was then a state which 
was decaying in every respect; oppreaaed from without and 
agitated within, and nothing great or pleasing flourished theixj. 
The most prosperous and the wealthiest among the Greok states 
of the .continent at that time was Corinth, which at an early 
period became a commercial state, with great maritime powey. 
After having for a considerable time been dependent on Argos 
and ruled by a feudal prince, it emancipated itself from the 
supremacy of Argosj the ffaa-iXela became a Swaarela. The 
nobles to which the princes belonged, usurped the whole 
government. 

This transition is a general phenomenon in all parts of 
Greece* (before and about Oljmp, 1). The kingly govern- 
ment disappears everywhere, and its place is supplied by the 
nobles, so that the highest power passes into the hands of one 
iiuuily among them, while the others form the aristocracy, 
possessing on the whole, all the rights of sovereignty. Such 
an aristocracy becomes contracted within itself, and either a 
combined number of families, or one family alone, assumes the 
reigns of government A league of several families of the ruling- 
dass is thus placed at the head of afi^rs, as in certain cantons 
of Switzeriand; in that of Freiburg, e.ff., there ai-ose in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, an oligarchy of the 
native noble families, which was successful to a degree that 

' " The Greek kings vere of a dilfereot kind from the Italian, Bomsn, and 
Etroscan ones. Tlie; were herediloi? in a yirat, which traced ita origin to some 
hero. Bespecting their power, BOme facta maj be gathered trom the Homeric 
poems, for what thej state on this point is certainlj historicaJ. But in them, 
and eren in the Odjssej, a connecting link between the kings and the people ia 
entirely wanting, and the ytpovirUi has no definite form; but that there was a 
ytpvurla, cannot be doubted. In the poems the people stand by the side of the 
kings, without an intermediate class. The kings, descended from Che gods, 
rule 08 instituted b; the gods: they are the judges, and in war absolute com- 
manders; whether they determine upon war according lo their own discretion, 
is not deaily to be seen from Homer; historicaUy, we know that they conld not 
do M without the senate aud the people In addition to this, they were also 
priests. They had a large domain, cultivated for the most part by serfs, in 
whom consisted the physical strength, without which do political power conld 
exist. In Peloponnesns, the kings may hare been ia similar circumstances as 
the kings of NaTarre and Aragon: with their men they bod conquered an em- 
pire, and the men maintained their right as sharers in the conquest against the 
kings. Thus the kings in Peloponnesus were probably at first leiy limited in 
power, although much depended upon the amount of personal talent possessed 
byChem."— -1036. 
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is as marvellous aa the manner in which the oligarchy itself 
iras fonned. The cause of such changes is the fact that 
the body of the ruling tamiliee press eo heavily upon the 
demoB, that the latter, exasperated at them, recognises one 
portion of the rulers, rejoicing at the defeat of the other. 
This joy at the defeat of others is an important element in 
history, which explains many things; it is the Dccessary course 
of time ; and such also yraa the case in Greece, where after one 
oligarchy there always sprang up another worse than its 
predecessor. 

" At the beginning of the Olympiads we 6nd in Messene a 
king without vassal princes; at Sparta there are two kings, 
the feudal principalities are destroyed, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians are absolutely subjects of the Spartans. At Argos there 
is a king, but some of its principalities are independent, such 
as those of Corinth, Sicyon and Epidaurus." I have now to 
relate the first historical occurrence in Peloponnesus, the liret 
Messenian war, by which the Spartans acquired fcr them- 
selves two of the Doric shares. 



LECTURE XXX. 

DowH to the time of Croesus, then, a thick darkness envelops 
the affairs of Greece Proper; we can discern only some 
isolated points, such as the supremacy of Pheidon in Pelo- 
ponnesus, but it is utterly impossible to fix them chrono- 
logically. An event of a similar nature is the subjugation of 
Meseene by the Spartans; the feet itself is as certtun as all 
the reported details about it are undeserving of credit. We 
shall put the two Messenian wars together, that we may be 
able to regard them from the point of view from which they 
must be looked at. During the last fifty years, these wars 
have occupied a place in serious histories of Greece, as if 
they were historically authenticated. But those who have 
thus treated them as historical, have paid little or no attention 
to what Pausanias himself honestly says about them. There 
can be no doubt that Ephoiiis in his history also E^ke of the 
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subjugation of Messene; but what be said about it, Has unfor- 
tunately been left entirely unnoticed by Pausanias, who in 
fact doee not avail himself at all of the work of Ephorus; he 
had perhaps not even read it, a neglect which may have 
arisen from his desire to give, without any criticism, all kinds 
of detailed information, which did not agree with the true 
and simple historical accounts of Ephorus. We should know 
scarcely any of the circumstances connected with the Messe- 
nian war, had not Pausanias introduced into his work an 
episode containing a minute account, which strangely enough 
has been looked upon by modemB as more authentic than 
by Pausanias himself. He had two accounts before him, one 
in prose by an Ionian, Myron of Priene, and an epic one by 
the Cretan Rhianus. The latter lived about Olymp, 100; of 
his . work we have only fragments, which, however, show all 
the eharacteri sties of beautiful ancient epic poetry. If we 
except Panyasis, he is perhaps the most recent of the ancient 
epic poets ji for I do not here count such imitators as ApoUonius 
of Khodes, who wrote a hundred years later, for he is altogetlier 
artificial, both in his foims and in his manner. Panyasis and 
Rhianus still belong to that class of poets who sang for them- 
selves and for the Muses. I would even exclude Antimachus 
from the list, though he was* eonleraporary of Plato, and I 
cannot conceive that Plato shoidd have relished such an 
artificial poet as Antimachus. I believe that Myron of Priene 
was a very late author, even if it were for no other reason, 
than that the oracle quoted from him by Pausanias, is com- 
posed in trimeters; for such an idea can have occurred only 
to a late writerj bo long as the Pythia gave her oracles in 
hexameter verse, no one could have thought of trimeters. 
I should not wonder if the restoration of Messene induced 
Myron to write his history. He related the first, and Rhianus 
the second Messenian war, though it would appear not quite 
complete. Rhianus embraced a large period, and did not 
concentrate his poem on one particular epoch like the Iliiid, 
but he took a wide range for his subject according to the 
fashion of the cyclic poets. Now if Khianus is older than 
Myron, hia authority also is greater; but how httle a poet 
like Rhianus can, after all, be regarded as an historical authority, 
is clear from the fact, that he calls the Spartan king who 
carried on the second war, Leotychides, whereas, according 
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to chronological statements, whicli Pausanlaa found somewhere 
(no one knows where), Leotychides lived 150 years later than 
that ■war,' But the fact that the traditions in Rhianus as well as 
MjTon are connected with an Italian statement, that fugitives 
from Messene were kindly received by Anaxilas of Shegium 
agrees with Rhianus' mention of Leotychidea; "for Anaxilas 
lived about Olymp. 60," so that the event alluded to nearly 
coincides with the time of Leotychides. " The name of 
Zancle for the* town afterwards called Mesaana, was in use, 
according to Herodotus, until the age of Darius Hystaspis; 
Gorgus and Manticlua, as leaders of the fugitives to Messana, 
therefore must be referred to that age." This is Irreconcilable 
with the chronological statements of Paueanias, " a circiunstance 
which he dishonestly overlooks; and the story is nevertheless 
everywhere repeated after him." It is, on the other hand, an 
established fact, that Tyrtaeus belongs to the period of the 
second Messenian war, and the whole character of Tyrtaeus is, 
according to all appearance, older than the 60th Olympiad. 
If it were urged against this, that Theognis does not appear to 
be much more recent, and that a remarkable sameness continued 
among the Greeks for centuries, an undoubted fragment of Tyr- 
taeus removes all doubts, for in it he says that Ithome was taken 
in the time of the fathers of their fethers (that is, two yevtal 
before). This agrees with the statement that Theopompus com- 
pleted the conquest, for from his time to the second Messenian 
war, there are two yeveal.^ Everything, therefore, is vague and 
uncertain. Myron placed Aiistoraenes in the first Messenian 
war, " and Rhianus in the second; with the former he is an 
ordinary warrior, with the latter he is to the second Messenian 
war what Achilles is to the Trojan war." , Of all the details 
respecting the two wars, only one fact seems to me to be his- 
torical, namely the treachery of Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, 
against the Messenians, for which baseness he was afterwards 
stoned to death by his own people. On this fact there existed 
an epigram which has been preserved by Polybius, and which, 
if it was composed at the time, would be the most ancient of 

' Comp. FauB. it. IS, § 3. Leotychidea is the ninth king (Vnin Tlieopompii& 
Three reigns after Tbeopompns the eecond MeBBeniui war breaks oat, bo that 
Leotychides fslEs ux reigns aflei it; and uk rmgns, according to Niebohr'i 
general suppo»tion, wodd make abont 190 jean. — En. 

■ Comp. Faus. iv. 15 §g S and 3. 
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its kind. Such a high, antiquity would create miatnist, and 
either cast euspicioii on the epigram, or lead ue to assign the 
event to a more recent time; but the epigram may have been 
engraved many years after the event itself, and all circum- 
Btancea oblige us to adopt this supposition. 

Pansanias' account of these two wars would he highly 
attractive, if he were a writer of a little more tact and judg- 
ment, and if he had framed his narrative in such a mamier as 
not to give it as historical, but had contented himself with 
relating it as a tradition. But as it is, he endeavours to give 
to the whole an historical colouring, and gravely relating it 
with moral and political reflections, he makes an unpleasant 
impreedoQ. In order to derive real pleasure from it, hia 
account must be cleared from all such excrescences, and it can 
without difficulty be so restored as to become extremely 
poetical. 

I cannot relate to you things, which in my opinion are no 
more than a romance, such as the history of Myron. Some 
points about Aristomenes from Rhianus I will mention ; they 
are sublime, but the history of Myron is devoid of this charm, 
We cannot believe that he invented the whole; hia account is 
probably based upon Messenian traditions, but no man can say 
how fer they are tmstwortby. We may take it as an historical 
feet, on the authority of Tyrtaeus, that the first Messenian war 
lasted twenty years (from Olymp. 9 to 13), that in the twentieth 
year the Mesaenians assembled all their forces on mount 
Ithome, that then they wei'e routed, and Messene submitted to 
the yoke of Sparta. " Tyrtaeus also mentions that the war 
was concluded by King Theopompus." In the romance of 

yron, King Theopompus is slain. What was the fate of the 
several leaders, Euphaes, Androcles, and Antiochue, and how 
Ithome was defended? all these are points which it is impos- 
sible to relate; " they are as little historical as the accounts of 
Romulus and Numa." I will only remark, that the mention 
of the two Messenian kings does not seem to belong 
to Myron, who in fact speaks only of Euphaes; one of 
the two kings disappears, and afterwards one only is men- 
tioned. But the statement that Messene also had two kings, 
is very interesting, as it shews that two of its phylae had each 
a king, as was the case at Sparta, and as at Rome the Tities as 
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weD as the Bamnes had each their kmg, while the Luceres, 
though citizens, were in a condition of dependence. 

When the Messenians were conquered, which took place 
about Olymp. 12 or 13, they were reduced to a state of servi- 
tude, though it was not complete helotbm. The country of 
Meesene does not seem to have become ager assigmitva, or to 
have been parcelled out in fecms as in Laconia, but a tribute 
seems to have been paid by the whole body of the Messeniana 
to the whole body of the Spartan citizens; the Messenians 
being obliged to give ^ip half the produce of their fields, and to 
perform task-work. On the demise of a Spartan king, they 
were obliged to put on mourning, as a sign of their being in 
the position of subjects, "and to go to Sparta in mourning 
attire." The yoke was heavy. An exiled race of Argives, 
who are called Dryopes, were planted by the Spartans in 
Asine, in the Messenian territory; they were, perliaps, no 
other than the citizens of an ancient Pelasgian town of the 
Danai, who had until then maintained themselves in Argolis, 
and now being expelled from their homes were received by 
the Spartans. 

The second Messenian war, the time of which is so com- 
pletely uncerttun in the detailed accounts of it, is placed by 
Pausanias, I think, about Olymp. 23. In this second war, 
Aristomenes appears as the national hero of the Messenians; 
his exploits, in the narrative of Rhianus, must have had a 
high poetical charm, for even in its disfigured form in 
Pausanias, where it is divested of poetry, with the attempt to 
introduce into it something conceivable and probable, it is 
still attractive and delightful. " Ariatomenea is not an invention 
ofEhianus; he is a mythical personage, who certainly once 
did exist, but b bo completely disguised by popular tradition, 
that nothing, or only very little, of his history is authentic. 
Marco Kraljewitch, in the songs of the Servians, is quit« a 
similar character." We can neither suppose it to be true, that 
Aristomenes twice sacrificed sKaroft^ovlaR, nor that he hung 
up, in Sparta itself, in the temple of Athena Chaloioecos, a 
Bhield taken irom the Spartans, with a dedicatory inscription; 
nor that he was captured by the Spartans and thrown into a 
large cavern, KfdZof!, from which he saved his life only by a 
miraculous accident. All this is neither probable nor posable; 
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it was neceseerj to make the story poetical in order to make it 
pleasing. Mount Taygetus ie torn by earthquakes and vol- 
canic influences, large cavea and cliastns are numerous, and 
such was the Ceadaa near Sparta, Into it the condemned 
criminals were thrown, aa at Borne they were hurled from the 
Tarpeian lock; and into such a cave AriBtomcnes also was 
thrown. Its depth was so great that no one could get down 
alive, and hence the poet devised the fiction that some divinity, 
in the form of an eagle with outspread wings, took him and 
gently carried him down ; among the corpses he observed 
something living, a fox or a jackal, which he took hold of, 
and the animal led him forward, until he saw the light of day, 
and thus Aristomenea was saved. This story, independently 
of its being very beautiful in iteelf, deserves to be noticed also 
on account of the fact, that it is one of the few examples of a 
Greek and truly poetical tale being transferred to the East. 
For the story of the deliverance from a cave also occurs in the 
Arabian tales about the travels of Sindbad ; and is as obviously 
taken from this Greek tradition, as the story of the giant with 
one eye is derived from the Greek tradition of the Cyclops, 
These travels of Sindbad are an original and peculiar Arabic 
and Persian tale, with which the two Greek ones have been 
combined; it is an independent and voluminous work, some 
portion of which was incorporated with the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments. Here, then, we have two instances, which are 
otherwise extremely rare, of a connection of Greek poetry with 
the East. Pausaniaa relates the history of the two wars in the 
same way in which Dionysius of Halicamassus relates those of 
Romulus. The latter gives an accurate description of all the 
dispositions and evolutions, and Pausanias, too, is not much 
behindhand in this. This is certainly not the fault of Ehianus; 
he unquestionably represented Aiistomenes and his other 
heroes as fighting man to man, as in the Iliad. It may be 
historically true, that in this war the Messeniana were soon 
reduced to acting on the defensive, and were forced to retreat 
tojnount Eira, and that there they continued to defend them- 
selves for a long time ; but whether the siege lasted eleven 
years, as Rhianus stated, or whether this, too, belongs to 
poetry, does not affect the m^n question. As to the manner 
in which the war ended, we are likewise unable to say any- 
thing: whether Aristomenes fell, whether the Spartans opened 
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s road to the despairing Messenians, and permitted them to 
depart, all thia is beyond the domain of real history. But the 
great historical fact is, that the Spartans completely conquered 
Messene, and thus became possessed of two of the Doric por- 
tions of Peloponnesus. After the Bubjugation, the Spartans 
reduced the greater part of the country to a wilderness. In 
the Peloponnetnan war the territory about Pylos (Navarino) was 
a complete desert ; the valley of the Pamisos about Calamata is a 
beautiJEul district, and this they probably spared. The Mes* 
senians now appear to have fallen into the condition of helots; 
for we find them in it in the time of Archidamus, -or the 
period of what is called the third Messenian war after the 
earthquake. The complete devastation of the country may 
have been the consequence of this last insurrection. It is 
impossible to discover anything definite regarding the relation 
in which the Messenian country stood to Sparta. Some towns 
seem to have been in the condition of Perioeci, and to have 
continued in the enjoyment of municipal institutions. " But the 
remainder of the country was distributed among the Spartans; 
and the number of the lots, the determination of which is 
asciibed to Lycurgus, must probably be referred to that time. 
It is also historically true, that a great body of the Messenians 
emigrated to Arcadia, where they were received in the towns, 
while a small portion founded Messana in Sicily." 

The Spartans now also deprived the Argives of the westera 
coast of the Argolic gulf, from Malea to the frontiers of Argos. 
The whole of that district may have borne the name of 
Cynuria to a much greater extent than appears in history, 
where it comprises only the territory of Thyrea ; the wide 
diffusion of the Cynurians renders it difficult to believe, that 
their country should not have been more extensive; " Omeae, 
.too, and the whole country as far as Sicyon must have belonged 
to it." But the last struggle between the Argivea and 
Spartans, shortly before the time of Croesus, was only about 
the territoiy of Thyrea. Here we ^ain find, in the account 
of Othryades, the mere tradition without historical credibility. 
Three hundred Spartans fight against three hundred Argives, 
for no other reason than that both nations, being Dorians, are 
divided into three pbylae, and are subdivided, according to 
the decimal system, into curiae and gentes. Othryades, who 
remains on the field of battle and erects trophies, is as little 
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historical as Horatius, the conqueror of Alba. I will not on 
tliat account deny his personal existence, but the account of 
him lies beyond the donuun of history. Sparta thus extended 
her frontiers to the very neighbourhood of Argos, and the 
Aigive state fell entirely to pieces. Corinth had long been 
independent and powerfiil, and Troezen, Epidaurua, Hennione, 
Sicyon, Phlius, and Cleonae had emancipated themselves. Nay, 
matters had come to such a point, that even Mycenae and 
Tiryna no longer lecognised die supremacy of Ajgoa. Thia 
may hare happened about Olymp. 70, in consequence of the 
victoiy of Cleoraenee. 

When the Spartans where mastera of Messene, and had 
confined Argos to such narrow limits, they turned their arms 
ftgainst the Arcadians, and conquered a con^derable territory, 
the couutiy about Pellana and Belemina; this comprises the 
same districts which Philip of Macedonia afterwards restored 
to the Arcadians, when he was invited to act as umpire by the 
Peloponnesians, who, preferring to have foreign tyrante to 
recognising a great native city, called on him to arbitrate 
between them. That country now formed a Aamuviicit 
hrlxTryrtxt. But the Spartans, not yet satisfied, tried to subdue 
all Arcadia as they had aubdued Messene ; not as the Bomana 
did, for the sake of conquest, to extend and enlarge their 
nation, but to reduce a free people to a state of servitude, and 
rob it of its landed property. The Arcadians, however, 
opposed them with courage and determination, " and although 
they did not form a confederacy, they made common cause in 
this war," and the Spartans never succeeded in conquering 
them, although, in the time of Croesus, they were successful 
against Tegea, then the greatest city in Arcadia, and defeated 
the Tegeatans in several battles. It is possible, that the 
territory of Belemina and Pellana belonged to the state 
of Tegea. 

While Sparta was thus extending her power, and while the 
supremacy among the Doric nations which had at first belonged 
to Argos, was thus gradually passing over to Sparta, she ac- 
quired the supremacy of the greater part of Peloponnesus. Her 
authority was gradually established over the whole peninsula, 
and was generally acknowledged, especially by the Doric 
towns in Ajgolis, which had made themselves independent of 
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Argofl, witk the exceptioD of Ai^^oe itself, which obetinately 
ftnd sullenly lefosed, and of Arcadia, which manfully resisted 
every eocroachmeut. "In this manner we find Sparta, about 
Olymp. 55, recognised as the first Greek city, and barbarians, 
Buch as Croesus and Amasis, endeavour to foim alliances with 
hOT." 

At that period Corinth was by &t the wealthiest, most 
flourishing, and most intellectual city in Peloponnesus. It 
had at an early time an eztennve commerce, founded Syracuse, 
deprived the Eretrians, who had formerly been maeters in the 
west, of Corcyra, and thence, id conjunction with the Cor- 
eyreans, founded ApoUonia, Epidamnus, Ambracia, Chalcis, 
Alyraa, and other places on the coast oi Acainaoia. The 
Corinthians were absolute masters in those parts: by their 
possesraon of Corcyra, they closed the Adriatic againgt the 
piracy of the Libumians and other barbarians, and secured 
the safety of the passage to Italy and Sicily. . The possession 
ftf Syracuse was particularly valuable to them, on account of 
the corn so abundantly produced in Sicily; they provided 
Hellas with grain, which is consequence of its dense population 
in many parts, could not produce a sufficient supply; they 
themselves also needed it, as their territory could not supply a 
city like Corinth; their colonies therefore helped them in 
this respect. It was the first Greek city in which all traded 
and industry, riyfyai and ^avavtrtai, were honoured; not that 
in those early times trade was honoured iu the manner in 
which it was at Florence, Augsburg, etc, during the time of 
the guilds, Irom the 14th century onwards; but rather in the 
manner in which they were honoured at Numberg, where the 
ruling bouses indeed treated them with favour and respect, but 
still would not bear of tradesmen presuming to have a share 
in the government. For the Corinthian constitution was 
strictly .aristocratic, a very narrow oligarchy, the government 
being ia the hands of the Bacchiadae alone, " who did not 
form one femily, but a whole 7^09, which traced its origin 
to a Heracleid Bacchis." But as the city was rich, and had a 
Urge body of wealthy citizens, the oligarchy found its position 
precarious and dangerous, and therefore jealously watched to 
maintain itself, and to keep down the demos, " which consisted 
of artizans, merchants, tradesmen, and the inhabitante of 
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the surrounding villages. These circum^iances led to the 
revolution of Cypselus, who having placed himself at the head 
of the commonalty, expelled the Bacchiadae." (01. 30.) 

From this period^ until the time of Pisistratne, which is a 
time of transition to an entirely new state of things, we must 
comprise the history of Greece in hroad outlines. We know 
very little about that period. In ancient Hellas itself, where 
. circumstances were different from those in the colonicB, 
'£\Xas awopa^iKt}, this is the period of dictatorships, which 
are known under the name of rvpowiSe?.' 

From about Olymp. 20, there appears throughout Greece, 
in some parts sooner and in others later, a general movement, 
in consequence of the fact that the demos, which was differently 
constituted, consisting sometimes of the country population 
and sometimes of the body of the town population, raised 
themselves into wealth and power. The mode of carrying on 
wars "also was changed; for while formerly they had been 
carried on by light-armed troops, -^iXol, there pow appeared 
the hoplites, and the phalanx was formed. The hoplites con- 
sisted of the commonalty, and as they were now in the 
po^ession of arms, a substantial power had sprung up, which 
it was impossible to get rid of. Most foolish attempts were 
made to keep that power down in every possible way; and 
instead of attaching it to themselves, the oligarchs, who were 
becoming weaker and weaker, endeavoured to oppress the 
demos, though in times of war they could not dispense with it; 
for they were obliged to have the phalanx, just as the oligar' 
chical cantons in Switzerland were obliged to arm the country 
people. Thus entirely new relations grow out of the actual 
state of things. The hoplites and the armed demos now 
preferred their claims, the oligarchy became more and more 
reduced in strength and in numbers, without attempting to 
recruit itself; for, according to the common view, the oligarchs 
were quite satisfied, if for the moment they counted only twenty 
families possessed of power, while formerly their number had 
amounted to two hundred, for the fewer they were, the greater 
was the number of ofBces which they might obtain. Under 
such circumstances, the oligarchy tried to keep down the 
commonalty by force, and even went ao far, as happened also 
ftDsposed to Iha place frtnn the banning of 
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at Geneva, as to engage mercenaries against it. As tlie ancient, 
simple, and onconscioua good underetanding had ceased to 
exist between the two orders, 'we hear of those orotrets, 
which are so Femarlcable in the early history, and which led 
to BO many emigrations in caaea where the commonalty had 
not yet acquired sufficient strength; but where it was a 
match for the ruling body," new relations sprang up. From 
the body of the oligarchs an ambitious individual would come 
forward as the representative of the commonalty, and find 
followers among them against his own order : such men are the 
tyrants of the early times. The forms remained essentially 
tiie same everywhere, except that the demos was allowed more 
power. All our accounts of tyrants show that they originated 
in this manner : it is the demos that chooses for itself such a 
protector from among the powerful or ruling &milies, and 
supports him. This is a characteristic phenomenon in Greek 
history, which shows itself during the period from Olymp. 20, 
to Olymp. 60, appearing in some places earlier than in others. 
These tyrants of the early timca are in reality nothing but 
dictators or usurpers; they have only this disadvantage of all 
usurpers, that they are not surrounded by the halo of 
legitimacy, so that a conflict of ambition may arise, in which 
every one can come forward with the same justice and demand 
sovereign power. They are quite different from the tyrants 
of later dmes, the two Dionysius and Agathocles in Sicily, 
Apollodorus of Cassandrea, and those in Peloponnesus during 
the Macedonian period, under Aotigonus Gonatas, and at the 
time of the Achaean league. AH these latter are usurpers, who 
came forward at a time when die stale and the form of the 
constitution had become effete, and where the interference of 
a dictator was unavoidable, because It had become impos^ble 
for a free constJtuHon to exist any longer. " They did not 
come into power through revolutions, which had their basis 
and their necesaty in l^e progress of development, but took 
possession of the towns with the aid of hands of mercenaries." 
Among these tyrants of later times there are some who do not 
deserve any blame, but most of them were bad men, and even 
the best created nothing good, or could (n%ute nothing; they 
were only the lesser evil in bad times; for they put an end to 
the distracted condition of a state, and during the time ot 
their rule they preserved to some extent peace and tranquillity. 
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The last Hiero of Syracuse was a man of this kind, for Con- 
sidering the circumstances of that city, heaven in its mercy 
could not have bestowed upon it •& greater blessing. The 
tyrants of the ancient times, on the other hand, were a 
necessary part of the political development, and a beneficial 
phenomenon, which must not be judged by its name, and in 
which we are forced to recognise a kind Providence. " Th^ 
were the natural result of a revolutionary condition, in whidi 
the foundations that liberty might have been based on, bad been 
destroyed ; and they formed the necessary transition to future 
freedomj since the development of the Greek states did not 
arrive at that degree of maturity which we see in the history 
of Rome." 



LECTURE XXXI. 

The most ancient of these TvpawlSe;, and the one which 
lasted longest, for it continued for nearly a century, is the 
dynasty, for so it may be called, of Orthagoras at Sicyon. He 
was a man of the people, an artizan, or the son of an artizan, 80 
that here the course of things is di£feront from what happened 
in other places; we have here no interference of an ambitious 
man of the ruling class, but an insurrection of the commonalty 
against the rulers. His dynasty completely established itself, 
and, as I have said, lasted longer than any other. However 
low the origin of its founder was, his successors were com- 
pletely invested with the character of legitimacy, and the. 
meet illustrious men of Greece sued for the hand of the 
daughter of Gleisthenes of Sicyon. These princes of Sicyon, 
among whom Gleisthenes acquired great celebrity, did not 
assuredly rule over the small territory of Sicyon alone, and 
this may be asserted more particularly of Gleisthenes. He was at 
enmity with Argos, and must therefore have been in contact 
with it as a neighhbour; he probably ruled over Phlius, and 
p^haps even farther, for he appears as a very powerfiil prince. 
The long duration of the reigns of these princes shows, how 
suitable it was to the circumstances of the state; and that the- 
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people under Buch a dictator felt much more comfortable than 
before. 

The second great dynasty which lasted for a considerable 
time, is that of 5ie Cypaelida ; it reigned upwards of fifty years, 
but it did got go further than the third generation. Cypselna 
(about Olymp. 30) ie an example of the causes of the tyrannis. 
He was the eon of a man in the country, a Srjftirtii, who had 
married the daughter of a Bacchiad, because, it is said, none 
of her kinsmen would have her, because she was lame. The 
oligarchs are said to have entertained apprehensions of the 
o£%iring of this marriage, as Eetion, the father of Cypselus, 
as the Oracle nays, was already a distinguished man, and highly 
respected by his order; and emissaries are said to have come 
intending to strangle the in&nt in its cradle. But it was saved, 
though with difficulty, and grew up in hatred of the oligarchs. 
When Cypselus had attained the age of manhood, he came 
forward with his claims, which certainly were greater than those 
of a man of the demos : he created a revolution, overthrew the 
Bacchiads, and was recognised by the commonalty of Corinth as 
its ruler. The circumstances under which be and other men 
of his clasB, Fisistratus, Theagenes, Lygdamis and others ruled, 
were the same as those under which the first Medici, Coamo 
and Lorenzo il Magnifico, ruled at Florence. No man at 
Florence had any particular title, though he ruled as a prince: 
all the magistrates and officers continued to exist just as bet<H«, 
being apparently chosen by lot, in the most democratic &sbiou, 
and yet even Cosmo, and especially Lorenzo, of Medici, were 
the life and soul, as well as iJie real lords of the republic; they 
transacted business with foreign powers, and wherever they 
spoke, all around were silent; their intelligence and their will 
decided everything. In the history of Florence, they alone 
are seen acting ; but if we look into the Fasti of the republic, 
we find all the magistrates as before, the Gonfalonieri, the 
Signoria, the Repubblica, etc Such was precisely the case 
in the Greek states. The tyrants — I use the name here 
very reluctantly — alone governed the whole state, although 
all the ancient forms remained, as far as the real government 
was concerned; but where it was not concerned, things re- 
mained as before, and the magistrates performed their functi(Hts; 
nay, sometimes the eccleeia was convened, in which the body 
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of citizens passed decrees. The tyrants usually had at most a 
body-guard, Sopv^poi, which, however, they seem to have 
been scarcely in need of, Cypselus was severe only towards 
the Bacchiads; towards the people he was anything but harsh; 
the government of Periander, during the Utter period, is said 
to have been severe towards the people also, but otherwise it 
was popular like that of Cypselus. 

In chronological order, there now follows Theagenes of 
Megara. The Orthagoridae are the most ancient ; then come 
the Cypaelids, whose age is differently stated. The chronolo- 
gical statements about the periods are sometimes contradictory 
to historical facta. The earliest period that can be assigued to 
Cypselus, is the thirtieth Olympiad. Theagenes (about Olymp. 
40) likewise came forward from the ruling families at a time 
when they had carried the abuse of their power to the highest 
pitch. They had attacked theoriae on their pilgrimage to 
Delphi, and thrown down their vehicles from the Scironian 
rocks. Theagenes ruled entirely by the will of the com- 
monalty. We must conceive that there existed at Megara, a 
small Doric colony in the midst of a numerous demos of the 
ancient inhabitants; the latter had recovered from the oppres- 
sion of the Dorians, and gained sufficient strength to throw ofif 
the yoke. The Doric rulera, by their foolish seclusion, had 
weakened themselves; and the gaps which time had made in 
their ranks had not been filled up, while the demos was ever 
on the increase. 

The government of Lygdamis, which belongs to a still later 
period, about the b^inning of the tyrannis of Pisistratus 
(Olymp. 60), was of a ^milar nature. Lygdamis, as ruler of 
Naxos, was master also of the surrounding Cyclades. This is 
the first trace of the history of those islands, and we see on 
that occaraon, that Naxos was a very populous state. Naxos is 
one of those countries which are most richly blessed by 
heaven : it is a volcanic mountain ri^ng out of the aea with a 
broad base, excellent and fertile to the very top, like the island 
of Bourbon. The Venetians introduced an oligarchy in Naxos, 
and the Italian families still continue to make pretensions, 
and fancy themselves infinitely superior to the native country 
people; although they have become entirely hellenised, yet 
they keep aloof from the natives, live in castles, and treat the 
country people most insolently; but before the Turks they 
x2 
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crouot, and are, therefore, protected in their tyranny by the 
power of the Kapudan Pasha, wherefore they in return sup- 
port the intereet of the Turks. Such also was the miserable 
oligarchy, to which in ancient times, Lygdamis put an end in 
NaxoB. His government was likewise very popular. 

An occuirrence, which in appearance was of a different 
kind, but in reality identical, was the elevation of Pittacus to 
the sovereignty of Mitylene (Olymp. 47). There, too, an 
oligarchy possessed political power; the clan of the Pentha- 
lidae, or, as they are sometimes called, Penthelidae, or Pen- 
thilidae, containing a small number of oligarchic iamilies, 
ruled over the great city of Mitylene, and abused their power 
to such an extent, that from mere insolence they ill used the 
people, heating them with sticks. The demos at length took 
courage, and having confidence in his wisdom and moderation, 
raised Pittacus, who also belonged to one of the noble families, 
to the rank of aurv/ivi^Ttyi. This occurred about Olymp. 50: 
the reign of Cypselua commenced about the time, when the 
Median empire was established, when Nineveh having lost its 
power was already hastening towards its downfall, and when 
the Scythians broke in upon Media; Pittacus belongs to the 
time of Xebucadnezai. The event was followed by great and 
violent struggles : many of the aristocrats took to flight, and 
among them was Alcaeus, the greatest poet that Greece pro- 
duced after Homer. He and Antimenidea had placed them- 
selves at the head of the aristocracy against Pittacus; but 
notwithstanding their most exasperated struggles, they were 
unable to recover their former position; and Pittacus main- 
tained his power, promoting at the same time the greatest 
prosperity of Mitylene. When the object of his dictatorship 
was accomplished, and peace and tranquillity were restored, he 
laid down his power. We have here an example, teaching ua 
that we should not allow ourselves to be misguided in history 
by the fact, that very eminent persons side with one of the 
opposing political factions; such characters must not sway u8 
in our judgment of the respective merits of the parties. Who 
is there, that having any taste for poetry and beautiful rhythm, 
can read the small firagments of Alcaeus without feeling hb 
heart beat, and without acknowledging, that next to Homer 
he is the greatest poet? And yet thb Alcaeus fought in sup- 
port of the tyranny of his &ction, and denounced in hie poems 
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the wise man who waa the benefactor of his country; nay, he 
went so tar as to call him KOKOTraTptv, an expression implying 
contempt for his own order. ' It certainly was at that time not 
a matter of rare occurrence for a republic to appoint such an 
aesymnetes or juclge, on whom that dignity was conferred for a 
definite time. The name attrvfiv^rrjv was derived from aiat/ui.* 
If we view these tyrants of the early times in this light, 
which constitutes their real character, it cannot surprise you 
that men lite Pittacus and Periander were numbered among 
the seven sages. In the ordinary works on the early history 
of Greece, you will find very edifying lamentations, that such 
worthy men allowed themselves to be so far misled as to 
become tyrants in their own country; but these tyrannies were 
necessary transitionsj and those men were highly beneficial to 
their countries. If they had governed the people according to 
their own discretion, as in the East, the case would indeed be 
different; hut they were only guardians of the people, who 
watched over them, until the ancient causes of dispute were 
removed. During their administration the rights of the 

' " Tbe word iraa^arpif in die beantifnl fragment preserred by Ariatotle- 
(JVa. p.87,ed.S;lbnrg) has been miaoQderaCood; it is evidently D«ed as the 
opposiie of (ArBTpUiii, and in the sense of IhifurrtKdi. The terminations ii and 
lSt)i are no doubt synonymous, like the Latin tu and ima in libertat mdliiitrli- 

* " As LaTinia and Tnmna are only dcsi^ations of the Lavini and Tnrini, bo 
ws also find in the lift of the Spartan kings one of the name of Eunomns. Ac- 
cording to one IraditioQ, Lycurgue was the son of Eanomas, who was ■ son of 
Doryssns (military power), and the anceahjr of Charilaas. It is surely quite 
clear that these names are not hietoricaL Bnt, in like manner, we find among 
Ute Athenian archons one Medon (the mler) and one Aisimedes (one who ad- 
tuioisters jnsiice). There are many more sncli names. They most be nnderslood 
in as symbolical a sense, when histoij is conceived poeUcaUy, as the namee of 
nymphs, etc, in mythology. When in the Tbeogony we read the names of 
the Nereids, such as Glauce, Speio (the marine care), and their whole series of 
names, we at once see that all of them refer to things connected with the sea ; 
and who would here look for any other meaning? TheiaveDtion of those names, 
however, cannot be assigned to a late period, snch as that of Eratosthenes and 
Apollodoros, bnt they are much more ancient. When a noble Athenian, for 
example, of the family of the Neleids, recounted his anceston, as Che Arabs did 
in Spain, and as is done in the Old Testament, he counted them backwards up 
to the ancient times with their IVeely invented names of this description, which, 
however, in the early times had as little the appearanix of history as the names 
of the marine divinities, Huses, Graces, and die like. Such considerations are 
not arbitrary 1 they furnish Che key to a free nnderstanding of ancient history; 
and this does not diminish thur value, but even in histoi; it is delightftd, and 
enables us to perceive its transition into poetij." 
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demos acquired stability and durability; the families of the 
oligarchs learned to accustom themselves to legard the demos 
as a body of free citizens existing beside them; and habits of 
■elf-go vemment and of consulting for the common good were 
formed. "The nobles and the demos entered into ftiendly 
relations and united with one another, and the iTrif^a/iia is no 
longer heard o£" It was a time of tutelage for the people, 
which was necessary for the development of the states: we 
place thorn bushes around young trees to protect them against 
ill-usage while they are acquiring strength, and afWwards take 
away the thorns when the trees have become sufficiently 
strong, — such also was tlie case with the tyrants of those times; 
and even Pisiatiatus and the Pbistratids, against whom so 
much has been said, were the benefactors of their country. 
We must not, however, attribute to them any moml or self- 
sacrificing motive, from which they placed themselves at the 
head of affairs; for in return for the good they did, they them- 
selves also enjoyed great advantages. There were but very 
few who like, Pittacus, sacrificed themselves in taking the 
burden upon them ; but all were beneficial inatruments In the 
hands of Providence, bringing about those transitions which, 
under other circumstances, would have taken place only amid 
the greatest convnlaions, "Had it not been for them, the 
miserable oligarchies would have become the victims of the 
demos, which had outgrown their control." Wherever the 
rulers prevented such a catastrophe, there arose an unnatural 
state of things, like that at Sparta and also in some entirely 
oligarchical cantons of Switzerland, and at Niimberg. Corinth 
woidd never have become a great city without the Cypselids. 
The period of the act of mediation in Switzerland may be 
compared with that of the Greek tyrannies; the country, it ia 
true, owes no gratitude to Napoleon for substituting his will 
for the law, but still the influence of a foreign power which 
kept both the contending parties in- check, was highly bene- 
ficial; and it would have been very desirable for Switzerland, 
if that state of things could have lasted one generation longer, 
until affairs had become settled. The circumstances in Greece 
were of a similar nature. 

"While in this manner, the great cities of Greece developed 
themselves, they also extended their power without. " We 
see Greece about this time suddenly raising itself; and such a 
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speedy progress is quite a common phenomenon among com- 
mercial nations. Tlie opening of Egypt, about Olymp. 27, 
also exercised a great influence upon the power of the Greek 
cities; and it was not till then that Greece began to be wealthy. 
The Greet spirit of enterprise could now display itself in quite 
a new direction ; from their own country they could at most 
export only wine and oil, but they carried on the commerce 
from the Euxine to Egypt, and diffused the most varied pro- 
ductions of tiiat fertile country among the neighbouring 
nations. Egypt wail on terms of hostility with Phoenicia, 
whereby the commerce -of the latter country was paralysed; 
the navy of Egypt, however, was only the work of great 
labour and skill, and a considerable part of its crews certamly 
consisted of Greeks." In the reign of Periander, Corinth 
Bubdued Epidaurus, ruled over Corcyra, and completed her 
colonies on the coasts of Epirns and Illyricum; and thua 
extended her commerce immensely. " Not far from Corinth, 
a maritime and commercial people was rising in the island of 
Aegina; its excellent harbour had drawn to it more and more 
bold adventurers at sea, and the little island thus became a 
powerful commercial state." In like manner, the other larger 
towns roBe in prosperity. Athens alone was kept in a low and 
weak condition by the oligarchs, until the time of Pisistratus, 
because three factions of the oligarchs were tearing one another 
to pieces; but the demos endeavoured to gain freedom, by 
supporting the head of one faction against the other. During 
that state of affikirs even Megara was too powerful for Athens. 

During this period, and in fact from the earliest times, great 
obscurity han^ over the changes in the other parts of Greece. 
This only is clearly perceptible, that at a not very late period, 
the Thesaalians gradually extended their power. At first they 
had conquered the valley of the Peneus, and then the three 
subject nations, the Phthiotian Achaeans, the Perrhaebians, 
and Magnetes. But now, after their subjugation, probably 
not later than Olymp. 50, they advanced towards southern 
Hellas, and all Greece was threatened by the danger of being 
mibdued by the Thessalians. They first turned against the 
Phocians, who wercon the point of submitting to them, when 
deqtair made them victorious, and enabled them to repel 
the attack. Soon after this, the consequences of the uncul- 
tivated condition of the Thessalian tribes became manifest; 
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for the Tlieeaaliaa nation broke up, and loat all its strength 
thioogh the Actions of the oligarchs. Theasaly was the hot- 
bed of oligarchy: the Aleuadae in Latissa, and the Scopadae 
in Pharsalus and Crsaon, ruled like the Foliah magnates. We 
there see a perfect pictoie of the dissolution of all order: 
Thessaly was no longer a state, but in the principal cities some 
one &mily ruled in a perfectly arbitrary manner. The country 
people were absolnte »er6, while their lords gave themselves 
up to gluttony and drinking, for this was the priv'dege and 
the happiness of the powerful in Thessaly. All the vices of a 
corrupt oligarchy manifested themselves, and great as the 
power of the oligarchs was in th* towns, Thessaly, in its 
relations to the rest of Greece, was reduced to a state of per- 
fect weakness. The country altogether furnishes a- picture of 
Poland in its condition of di^olution; and its strange weakness, 
notwithstanding its extensive tenitory, was quite as manifest 
to the whole of Greece, as that of Poland was to the whole of 
modem Europe. 

In the other parts of Greece there must have been great 
changes, though we do not possess the slightest trace of them. 
After the emigration of the Dorians, the Aetolians and 
Phocians must have extended themselves in their mountains, 
but we have no mention of it.' In this manner Greece proper 
continued for centuries; great wars were of rare occurrence, 
if we except the attempts of the Spartans to make conquests, 
the subjugation of Messenia, and the wars against Argos. 

In the colonies the case was different. Chalcis and Eretria, 
e.g., both cities of the Ionian race, were perpetually engaged 
in vehement wars. Both were maritime cities, and both, but 
especially Chalcis, extended their power by numberless settle- 
mente ; " and it seems that they came into collision with 
each other through the disputes of their colonies." It is 
inconceivable, how towns in so small an island, of which they 
possessed only a portion, could send out so many colonies 
without becoming themselves exhausted. A long protracted 
War was carried on between the two, and during that struggle 
the other states seem to have taken a part by their wishes 
rather than by any real efforts; but this is all we know; the 
&ct only b mentioned, and we do not even know the time of 
the struggle. 

' See the allmioiu above, pp.228 and 239. 
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TKe Greek cities in Asia were much more fiourishing than 
the states of the continent in Europe, where the conquests of 
the lliessaUaiiB and Spartans spread barbarism. The most 
prosperous among the Asiatic cities were those of Ionia, in 
regard to which we have to distinguish different periods. 
Colophon was the city among them which first became great 
and powerful, and even at a later time its name was proverbial 
for a great and mighty power: Ko\o<fio>ya hriBeivat. It is 
expressly stated, that it had a strong body of eavalry, 
which shows that it ruled over an ejitenave territory. Next 
to Colophon, we must mention Eiythrae; but we have no 
other traces of its greatness, than that it was able to carry on 
long wars with Colophon. The latter city, however, fell into 
the hands of Gyges, the first Lydiau king, as early as Olymp, 
20, and was afterwards captured by the Cimmerians, About 
the period from Olymp. 26 to 30, Asia suffered fearfiilly from 
the invasions of the Cimmerians; " They came with all the 
horrors of Tartar barbarians, and from the fragments of 
CaUinus* we see, that their inva^on was as formidable to the 
Greeks as it was to the Lydians." Colofrfion never recovered 
after its conquest by Gyges. A part of its inhabitants fied to 
Italy, and settled at Siris, in the neighbourhood of Sybaris.* 



LECTURE XXXII. 

The Magnetes also were very poweifiJ in those earliest times, 
hut we do not know, whether those on the Maeander or those 
of Mount Sipylus are meant. Their downfall seems to have 
beeen brought about by the inroads of the Cimmerians : the 
KOKet Marfy^am were even proverbial. Samos also was 
distingubhed for its prosperity; and there are several circum- 
stances from which that island appears to have carried on a 
great commerce with Egypt. The temple of Hera, in Samos, 
was an extremely ancient building. 

After the &11 of Colophon, Miletus rose, and extended its 

< Comp. KItm, Schrift., ToLi, p. 367, note 38. 

* " Of the Qreek colonics in Italj vre ehaU, according to JnsUn'E plan, speak 
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power above all others by its cotonies. Previoualy to Olymp. 
30, tbe Greek colonies do not seem to b&ve extended beyond 
tlie Hellespont; but now Milesians first settled at Cyzicus, 
and thence the settlements spread around tbe Propontis and the 
Euxine. With the exception of the Megarian settlements at By- 
zantiura and Heraclea, all the coasts of the Euxine were occupied 
by Milesians. Although these colonies were entirely independent 
of the mother city, yet they greatly contributed towards its 
greatneee and proaperity, not only tkrougli their dulifulness to 
the mother city, but through the identity and relationship of 
their institutions. The very fact that the mother city made no 
claims to rule over her colonies, as modem states do In regard 
to theirs, -end that the colonies, in cases of emergency, assisted 
the parent city, produced in antiquity a cordial relation 
between the mother city and her colonies, of which we find 
but few exceptions, as, e.g., between Coreyra and Corinth. 
Thus Miletus was a powerful and wealthy city as early as 
Olymp. SO, and in the time of Alyattes, it was able to sustain 
a war against all the power of the Lydian kings. When at 
last, af^ a severe struggle, it was forced to submit. It did not 
experience any evil consequences fi:om this; It retained its 
constitution, and instead of the tyrants, the Lydian kings now 
were the mediators, by whose influence the factions were 
silenced. In the reign of Croeraa, therefore, Miletus had 
reached its highest proaperity and greatness; and in this state 
it maintained itself until the times of Darius Hystaspia ; it waa 
not till the unfortunate insurrection of the lonians, that Miletus 
sank irom its height. 

The most important event in Greece during this period, is 
the legislation of Solon, which belongs to the time of 
Fi^stratus. Before the time of Solon, a deep darkness hangs 
over the constitution of Athens; nay, over the time of Solon 
himself, although he is a real historical personage, and not by 
any means mythical. From the accounts In the hbtory of 
Solon, we see this much, that Cylon lived before him, Cylon 
was a noble Athenian at the time of the Attic aristocracy; he 
had gained a victory at Olympia, was a man of great influence, 
and aimed at making himself tyrant of Athens; but he was 
overpowered by the Alcmaeonids, and being blockaded in the 
Acropolis, he capitulated on condition that he should be allowed 
to live in freedom. Notwithstanding this, however, he and his 
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foUowera were murdered » by the conquerors. The celebretftd 
legislation of Draco is likewise older thaa Solon; it was said of 
it, that it was written in blood ; but it waa only irep^ ir&v 
^oyiK&y, "and had nothing to do with politics; it was only 
intended, by severe laws, to restore tranquillity among the 
people, who had become uncontrollable." 

If Solon's lawB had been preserved, or if we even possessed 
only his elegies complete, we should have materials enough to 
form a Batis&ctory notion of the circumstances of his time, 
such as Demetrius Phalereus and Aristotle were enabled to 
form. These two are out best sources of information, for 
Plutarch is so uncritical, and puts his materials so indis- 
criminately together, that he makes as much use of Hennippus, 
the most fabulous of all writers, as he does of Demetrius 
Phalereus, a man of a critically severe and dear mind. He 
accumulates all that he can find, in order to make his account 
as complete as possible. Thus, for example, he will not pass 
over the story of the meeting between Solon and Croesus, 
and reports it without misgivings, notwithstanding the doubts 
raised by otliers. The hbtory of Solon, in Plutarch, as far ae 
its substance is concerned, coi^sts of very heterogeneous 
elements; it contains statements deserving the highest con- 
fidence, and they can be traced to the best critical authorities, 
Aristotle or Demetrius Phalereus; besides Demetrius, Plutarch 
probably used Philochonis. Other statements, however, are 
entirely untrustworthy. When we first begin to occupy our- 
selves with the history of Solon, we are very disagreeably 
surprised at finding that, from the time when the history of 
Attica began to be treated chronologically, the archonship of 
Solon has been placed in Olymp. 46, while the account of his 
relation to Pi^stratus, not to mention his meeting with 
Croesus, places him in Olymp. 56, or even later. If Solon 
lived to a very advanced age, the two statements are indeed 
not irreconcilable, since he might have framed his laws when 
a young man ; it cannot, moreover, be questioned that he lived 
to an advanced age, and the contradiction thus seems to be 
removed; but it is, after all, not probable that Athens should 
have chosen him for its legislator in his youth, and without 
having tested him during a long career. The capture of 
Nisaea, moreover, is stated to have taken place in the youth of 
■ Thii mtut be a laptw lingmM, Urtitia well known that Cylon csc^wd.— Ed, 
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SoloQ', wheteas, in the account of Piaistratus, the latter is 
said to have dietinguished himself on that occasion, and 
represents him there as well as in the conquest of Salamis, as 
co-operating with Solon. How this difficulty is to be solved, 
I do not know. We have no meana of convincing ourselves, 
whether the positive date fixed for the archonship of Solon by 
those highly honourable men who have arranged the Attic 
chronology, can be adopted as quite certain. If it were 
po^ble to fix the time of Solon with certainty, it must have 
been in one of two ways: there either existed Fasti of the 
archontes eponi/mi, in which case it was only necessary to 
count the years backward, say from the time of Pbiatratus; 
or there existed a generally-establiehed era which could be 
followed. But of such an era, as, for example, the Capitoline 
era, not a trace is found in Greece. The era of the Olympiads, 
as we know for certain, was not employed till a very late 
period, Tiiiiaeus being the first to use it as a general era. In 
particular cases, it may have been employed before him, foe 
an author like TimaeuB does not invent such things, but he 
first brought it into general use. The instanceB in which the 
same is said to have been done at an earlier period, are very 
doubtfiil ; Philochorua, indeed, also reckoned according to 
Olympiads, but he and Timaeus belong to precisely the same 
time. Hence all such statements reganling earlier periods are 
nothing but artificial calculations. It is, therefore, possible that 
the statement, that Solon was archon in Olymp. 46, is not 
absolutely certain, though it is very probable that there 
existed very good reasons for such a statement. I must, 
therefore, leave the chronological question to stand on its own 
ground, and I will not be too scrupulous in regard to a great 
number of events which are referred to Solon. I will only 
direct your attention to this additional circumstance, that 
though in the account adopted by Plutarch, Pisistratua and 
Solon appear as men about the same age, this cannot be 
reconciled in any way with chronology; for if that account 
were true, Megacles, who was the older contemporary and 
rival of Pisistratus, must likewise be conceived to have acted 
his part before the archonship of Solon. 

The condition of Athens was very distreesing before Solon 
came forward; the process of its decay, the result of various 
<nrcum stances, had been going on for many generalions. " The 
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country was torn to pieces by the factiona of the enpatrids, 
and with them the demos also was divided into parties. A 
great number of demotae were in bondage in consequence of 
debt, and were, therefore at the rniercy of the oligarchs. The 
country of Attica had been reduced to narrow limits, and 
commerce lay altogether prostrate." The island of Salamis, 
in Iront of the Piraeus, — which port seems not to have been 
used, because it was entirely under the control of Salamis, 
Phalerus being the port of Athens — was in the hands of the 
Megarians. Megara had a period of greatness, which lies 
beyond our history, and during which it founded Byzantium 
and Heraclea on the Euxine, Megara in Sicily, and other 
less important colonies. The greatness which it acquired at 
the expense of Athens was lost, according to all appearance, 
during the period of the oligarchy, from which the tyrant 
Theagenes, in conjunction with the demos, delivered his 
country, but for his own advantage. It is a well-known 
tradition, that Athens, after many unsuccesaful attempts to 
recover Salamis, at last enacted a law forbidding to remind 
the people of the loss of the island, or to incite them to fresh 
conquests, but that Solon notwithstanding ventured in the 
disguise of a madman to bring the question before the assembly 
in an elegy, and thus stirred up the Athenians to a war, in 
which they recovered Salamis. The manner in which the 
conquest was made, is related in different ways. " Nicaea also 
was at that time taken away from Megara." On this occasion, 
it becomes obvious how little we can rely on the statements of 
the later half-Greeks, when they quote ancient writers as theii 
authorities. Plutarch relates that the elegy which Solon 
recited on that occasion, was still extant among his poems, 
and he quotes the first words of it: Avrb'; icijpv^ ^6ov a^' 
ifjieprT^t SaXa/MVOi, etc. Now I ask any one, whether it is 
not clear, that the poem which Solon recited before the people, 
could not begin in this manner, and that in these words he 
rather refers to an earlier poem ? It is evident, that the former 
can have been only a prooemium serving as an introduction 
to the poem. Solon addresses the people in such a poem 
instead of an harangue ; as the other day an accused criminal 
at Paris pleaded his case in verse. Although, therefore, Plu- 
tarch often quotes Solon, it is yet very probable, that he took 
such quotations in reference to Solon as well as to others, for 
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the most part from anthologies, per}iapa like tliat of Stobaeoa. 
That Buch collections existed long before the time of Joaunea 
StobaeuB, is clear from the " Stromata" of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, -which are arranged according to loci comnamet. I am 
convinced that the collection of Stobaeus is only an extract 
from earlier Florilegia. 

There is a statement, that an Attic colony of 500 Ath^uana, 
posaesnng rh Kpdrot t^; itjirou, was established in Salamia. 
Benoe Salamis, afUr the time of Solon, was a state dependent 
on Athena rather than an integral part of Attica. It probably 
stood at all times in a different relation from that of the real 
demoe, although afterwards the Saiaminians receired the lull 
franchise. It must, therefore, have been in nearly the same 
relation as a eolonia civium Ronumorvm. 

But the principal cause of the complete misery of Attica 
was its being involved in debt, according to the ancient law of 
debt which I have explained in my History of Bome.^ In the 
early ages 'of all nations, throughout the East, as well as 
among the Romans and Germane, we find it to be the estab- 
lished law, that a poor man, or any one who required money, 
concluded with Kis creditor a bargain, in which he sold him- 
self to his creditor, whereby the latter became sure of his 
money. This is the origin of the right of the creditor to 
make his debtor his prisoner. If the debtor did not pay, the 
creditor claimed him as his slave; and if he paid, he got rid 
of his nexum. This law existed in Attica as well as at Rome. 
Whoever forfeited his person in this way, lost his property, 
and the creditor was empowered not only to take the individual 
with all he possessed, and to make him work aa his slave, but 
he might even sell him, though only abroad, and not in his 
own country to another citizen. Here we have the very 
opposite of servitude: Penestae and Helots could be sold, like 
the Russian serfs, only within the country, but the Athenian 
end Roman slaves for debt could be sold only out of the 
country. The intention was to make the law of debt as fearful 
as possible, in order to prevent persons recklessly running into 
debt. If an Athenian had been able to ransom a man enslaved 
for debt, he would immediately have recovered his position as 
a citizen, for every freed man was a citizen — he was not a 
metoeeia, a condition which was reserved for foreign slaves 
' CaiDp.ToLi.p.571, foil. 
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and foreign freemen — hence the law forbidding them to be 
acid within the country. , At Kome the case was precifiely the 
same; and in this sense we are to understand the law of the 
Twelve Tables, that a nexus should be sold trana Tiberim, For 
if he waa manumitted in a munictpium, he became himself- a 
municeps, and could lay cltum to the Koman franchise : this 
was to be avoided, he therefore was to remain absolutely a 
stranger, evei) if he should be free. Thus many unfortunate 
AthraiianB were sold as slaves in distant countries, where they 
even forgot their mother tongue. Besides those who were 
slaves for debt, there occurs another pecuhar intermediate class, 
which Plutarch in his account mentions on excellent authority, 
but which he has misunderstood; I mean the etcnjfiopioi. He 
mistakes them for real nexi, who had sold themselves to a 
master, and accordingly were Thetes or serfe ; but the Hecte- 
morii were persona cultivating their land on condition of their 
paying the sixth part of its produce to their master. This tax 
not being very heavy, that class of men was not in very dis- 
tressing circumstances. We must atrictly distinguish them from 
the Thet«s who were alike deprived of property and of personal 
freedom. The condition of the Hectemorli probably originated 
in very early times, the period of the Ionic conquest; they were 
the ancient Atticana, who, from the time of their ancestors, 
had retained posseaaion of their own estates, on condition of 
their paying a certain amount of the produce to their lords as 
an hereditary rent, the lords standing to them in the relation 
ofcleruchi. 

The amount of debt^ at Athens, as I said before, was 
immense ; and we know for certain that Solon put an end to 
this state of things. But in what manner he effected this, and 
what his aeurd'xdfia was, these are questions on which the 
opinions of the ancients differ. Two facta, however, are well 
established, viz., that Solon, by redeeming the estates from the 
burdens under which they were suffering, reduced the debts 
themselves; and secondly, that he raised the value of money 
by making the mina of seventy-three drachmas worth one hun- 
dred drachmas. There is no trace to show how many drachmas 
were originally contained in a pound; it is not improbable, 
however, that at one time it contained twelve drachmas, 
and that it con^ued to become lighter, but this is a point on 
which we can only form conjectures. Even many of ^e 
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ancients believed, that the seiBacbtheia was nothing else than a 
lightening of the standard of the coinage; but Solon's reform, 
which is evidently described as a decisive one, does not seem 
to have consisted in this alone. In ancient times, novae tabulae 
are of such frequent occutrence, that I see no reason for 
doubting that Solon did something that was unusually bold. 
We may conjecture with probability that he did what was 
ofien done by the Roman tribunes, viz., that he lightened the 
standard of the coinage, hut at the same time deducted the 
interest already paid from the principal, and abolished the 
security which the creditor had on the lands of hb debtor. 
It is also clear, that he did entirely away with the law of 
nexura, for from this time we hear no more of slaves for debt, 
Solon did at Athens, what the tribunes did at Rome, and what 
Sully did in France : Sully acted on the principle that what- 
ever had been paid in interest beyond a reasonable rate, 
should be regarded as so much of the principal paid back. 
"The consequence of Solon's measures, was, that a number 
of slaves for debt, who had been sold by their masters abroad, 
were ransomed." 

But besides this, Solon was also a law-giver. Every one 
knows of hifl laws, but the question here b how far did his 
legislation extend? Legislation in antiquity ia, on the whole, 
not confined to the civil law, it always comprises, more or less, 
the whole, jm pttbltcum as well as the jvs prwalum. It is, 
however, not necessary on this account, that a legislator should 
upset all the existing relations of a state, if there was no need 
for it; and where there did not exist the necessity for such a 
change, he might leave the ancient institutions untouched. 
There can be no doubt that Solon did make changes in the 
Attic constitution; but in his time mo?t points still remained 
as they had been before. Athens was divided into four phylae, 
each of which was represented by one hundred senators; but 
this division comprised only the four Ionic tribes, by the side of 
which there existed the demos. Solon, however, introduced 
a timocracy, by instituting four clasaea (avfifiopiat), "according 
to which the merabera of the senate were to be elected," viz., 
the wevTaKOfftofiiBifivoi, anrei';, ^etrfiTiu, and Ofjre^. The first 
are the landed proprietors, whose income amounted to five 
hundred medimni, a medimnus being the general name for, 
any measure, ev ^pow Koi vypols, for the term embraced every 
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kind of income, that of corn and fruits which were measured, 
6a well as the corresponding measure of wine and oil. The 
iTTirek were those whose lands jrielded an income of three 
hundred measure that is, men able to keep a war-horse, and who 
in time of war served on horse-back ; the ^euylrai, were those 
who were ablfe to keep a pair of oxen to cultivate their own 
&nn, but did not keep horses; their annual income amounted 
to two hundred measures. All the rest formed the class of 
Ihetes. " The citizens of all the four classes had the right of 
voting, but their eligibility differed according to the classes to 
which they belonged"." These classes seem, in the time of 
Solon, to have comprised the whole population of Attica. 
The thetes, constituting the bulk of the ancient inhabitants, 
seem to have included those lonians, and even eupatrida, who 
were not possessed of property. Solon's main object seems to 
have been to limit the pretensions of the fiimiiies of the four 
tribes (every tribe was subdivided into three <f>paTpiai, and 
every phratria into thirty yivT) or gentei), and to exclude those 
who had no property at all. We know for certain, that even 
for a long time after the revolution of Cleiathenes, only those 
of the eupatrids who were -TrevretKotTiOfUBi/tvot were eligible to 
the office of archon ; hence it is clear that not all the eupatrids 
were eligible, but at the same time a TrevTaieoiTtofUSifiViK could 
not become archon, unless he was a eupatrid; and this wae 
assuredly a regulation of Solon. " We have no information aa 
to what were the particular rights of the wrTret? and fewytTot." 
It is a fact beyond all doubt, that the demos was then atUl 
completely distinct jrom the aarol oi -TroXtTai: it is indeed 
probable that the demos, even at an early time, had a special 
constitution of its own,^ but it is certain that it had no share 
in the government; it was Cleisthenes who first united the two 
elements of the nation into one great body, and gave to the 
demos a share in the soverwgnty. " The court of the 
Areopagites, which had a direct influence upon all politicid 
matters, was composed of men who had been archons; it con- 
stituted a certain undefinable power, without which no state 
can exist for any length of time; at Rome it was possessed by 
the senate, which, on extraordinary emergencies, might transfer 
it to the consuls. 

* ** It is pofsible thatthera^KpapoiwereorigiDalljaiDagulntcfof thademo*: 
•ot^itantBiid JDilges; bat snbseqnentlj thdr attributes were altcrad."'~lSSe. 
VOL. I. U 
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Ab regards the lurtoiy of the Athenian magutiatce until the 
time of Solon, we only know that the archons for life were 
succeeded by archons elected foi the apace of t«n yean, m 
both cases persons belonging to the royal family alone were 
eii^ble; then followed the op;^ ener^tov. We do not know 
what difl^rence there was between an archoQ for life and a king ; 
it is possible that be^dea the archon there eiisted, evea at that 
time, a rex aaerorum, so that the archon was deprived of the 
religious halo which surrounded the king. The ap)^ eirrr^io; 
was originally, no doubt, Homethiug diSerent &om the subse- 
quent nine archons." When and how these latter, the three 
real magistrates and the six thesiiiotbetae, became a college is 
a question which we cannot anBwet; but at the time of the 
I^sistratids the college was already in existence.' " Certain it 
is that the number 3 x 3 is not accidental, but there is not ft 
trace that could lead ua to any conclusion. In this coUege the 
arohon has for his attendajits the ^aaCKein and the ■iroXi/iapj(pt, 
so that of all the royal prerogatives be retained only the right 
of presiding in the eenste, of convening the assembly of the 
people, and of appointing the judges; his power was, there- 
fore, somewhat like that of the Komau praetor. The institu- 
tions of all ancient nations have originally a great resemblance 
to one another, but in later times they diverge, until in the 
end all resemblance disappears." 

One of the principal events in the history of Solon is the 
war against Cirtha or Crissa (the two forma are only dialectic 
differences of the same name), which is likewise one of those 
towns of Greece, the greatness of which belongs to a period 
an erior to hbtory. The place was situated on the gulf of 
Corinth, between Delphi and the sea, and its inhabitants were 
accused of having usurped a tyranny over the sacred property 
of the Delphic temple. The Amphictyons are said to have 
consulted the oracle about it, and to have declared war against 
the town. It is indeed, certain that there 'existed in Phocis a 
large, wealthy, and commercial town, and that it was attacked 
and destroyed by the united forces of the Greeks ; but aU the rest 
that is related about it, is not established on sufficient authority. 

Thus far the history of Solon is authentic. " His legislation, 
however, did not prevent the division of the state into 
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Actions, and the reealt of their disputes was the govem* 
ment of Pisistratus," to wUch we shall now direct our atteo- 
tioD. His merits are not generally recognised; but he was 
the real founder of the greatness of the Athenian state. 
Herodotus is on this point not &ee &om partiality ; and he does 
not perceive the real truth when he regards the iall of the 
Piedstratids as the cause of the greatness of Athens. When the 
time had passed awaj in which they acted beneficially, they 
exercised, indeed, a severe oppresnon upon Athens, and it was 
dcfurable that they should be removed; but their £ither was 
no lees beneficial to Athens than the laws of Solon were. 



LECTURE XXXKI. 

Obscubb as is the history of Pisistratus, I still believe that we 
may assume the chronological dates of his reign and that of hia 
sons to be certain,' while the details of his history are proble- 
matical. Thus the relation said to have existed between him 
and Solon is more than doubtful. The history of the Pisiatra- 
tida is very much like many portions of Bom&n history, where 
the more minute narratives are for the most part unhistorical, 
while the indefinite statements are more correct. The following 
facts, however, are well-established ; — Pisistratus was a member 
of tlie yevK of the Keleids, to which the last AUienian Idnga 
also had belonged; and his fiither, Hippocrates, was one of the 
most illustrious men in Attica. He made his revolution in the 
same manner as the other tyrants, by placing himself at tlie 
head of the demos against the oligarchs; and as the former 
was divided into &ctionB, he headed that of the Hyperacrii, or 
the inhabitants of the hills, while the Pediaei, or the inha- 
bitants of Hie plain, were devoted to the aristocracy. When 
he had gained the confidence of the demos, he prevailed 
upon t^m to grant him a body-guard ; and being supported 
by it and by the &vour of the demos, he brought about the 
revolution (Wymp.54, 3), by which he gradually acquired 

' » Other particalaTSUtenwntsieladTelo the Mrlftiiaee are likswiae correct, 
ai^ tor ptniiirV'i that of AiiMotle raBpecUng tlie hutoij of tbo CjpMlids." 
U 2 
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kbsolate power. But He did not munt^n it wttkout iatenup- 
tion, for hia opponenta twice succeeded in expelling liim. He 
returned the first time, according to Herodotus, by m^lng a 
reconciliation with the Alcmaeonid Megaclra, the leader of 
his adversaries. But having fallen out with Megacles, and 
being again obliged to leave Athens, he' effected his return by 
force of arms. " He assembled an army in Ere^a, received 
succour &om several states, landed in Attica, aad entered the 
city, after having taken by surprise the 'Athenians who had 
marched out against him." 

Curing the last period, his government appears to have 
been more oppressive than during the first, not; however, 
towards the people, but only towards hi^ opponents, the 
oligarchs. Anstotle states, that of a period of thirty-three 
years, reckoned &om the first establishment of the tyrannis 
until his death, he reigned seventeen years ; and that his sons after 
him maintained their power during the space of eighteen years. 

We might imagine that, with such interruptions, Pisistratus 
had not the time to do much; but he, notwithstanding, 
accomplished great things during his government. It is quite 
surprising to find Athens as early as his reign so powerfiil at 
sea, as to be able to occupy Sigeum, at the mouth of the 
Hellespont, and to establish herself in the districts on the 
Strymon, so important on account of their mines. Down to 
the time of Philip, the Athenians always strove to gain 
possession of those districts, first of all on account of the gold 
and silver mines, which were first worked by the Thracians, 
and afterwards by King Philip, who founded Philippi;* and in 
the next place, on account of their timber. Europe now 
receives its timber from the Baltic, but the Greeks, or at least 
the Athenians, obtained theirs from three distinct countries. 
I have no doubt, that the Corinthians obtained theirs from 
Epirufi, a country abounding in excellent forests, through its 
settlements at Ambracla and Anactorium. The Athenians, on 
the other hand, imported their timber chiefly from the country 
about the Strymon, which was their nearest source, for the 
Thracian hills abounded in oak and fir trees. Besides these, 
there were two other sources, mount Lebanon and the island 

* " K was almiit the samo time tliaC the miaes of Lauriam were diecovered. 

■nd began to be worked; and this circumstance had great infla'eace apon the 
wealth of Athens."— 18SS. 
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of Cyprus, Trhich were subsequently resorted to by tto 
Macedonian kings for tlieir arsenals, but are not mentioned 
in those early times, no doubt because the jealousy of the 
Phoenicians did not allow the Greeks to export timber from 
thoHe quarters. The Phoenicians kept mount Lebanon entirely 
under their own control, and from Cyprus the export cannot 
have been quite free, hecauae the Greek towns in the island 
were under Phoenician supremacy, and were always kept down 
to some extent. "We know little of the wars, which, according 
to Herodotus,^ Pisistratus. carried on with the Mitylenaeana 
about Sigeum ; the statement* respecting tJiem are irreconcilable 
with other chronological data. Periander, who is said to have 
brought about a reconciliation between the Athenians and 
Mitylenaeans, and Pittacus, too, who is said to have been at 
the head of the Mitylenaeans, had died before the first tyrannis 
of Pisistratus; nor can AlcaeiK have lost his arms in that war, 
as is stated by Herodotus." 

Pisistratus act^d as men do in a period of rising prosperity. 
I see no reason for disbelieving the statement, that he com- 
menced collecting books; for books then began to be objects 
of importance; and in whatever way we may understand tfie 
particulars of the very corrupt statements respecting the part 
he took in the arrangement of the Homeric poems, there is 
certainly' some truth at the foundation of them. It seems 
certain that, before his time, the Homeric poems were little 
known, and that he contributed something towards naturalising 
them at Athens. His government was somewhat oppressive, 
from the fact that he introduced a land-tax, which was a 
burden upon every proprietor. Whereyer, and at whatever 
time a land-tax has been introduced, it has excited the dis- 
content of the country people, who look upon itj as if a portion 
of their property were taken away from them. Henc« it was 
not continued at Athens, though its abolition was only one of 
those delusions which are sometimes necessary to be used 
against prevailing follies; for, in point of fact, the Athenians 
still paid the tax, only under the different name of a property- 
tax: the estates were valued, and the land-tax became con- 
nected with the census. 

Pisistratus and his sons, but especially the latter, adorned 
Athens with public buildings. Until that time, the city had 
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nothing remarkable or striking ; tbe templee were biult in tb« 
ancient PeUsgisn style, and the neKaofuciv Ttlxo9 cm the 
Acropolis was a very ancient castle. The temple of Zetts (the 
'Okufvirieiov or 'Okvfitriov, for both forms are equally correct), 
which was now constructed, was the finrt great omatnentnl 
building at Athens; it was erected at a great expense; 
it ins^nced the Athenians with a feeling of pride, and gave 
them occupation. The I'iastiatida also erected the building 
which adorned die well 'EweaKpowK, and many others. 

The Pinstratids (Olymp. 63, 1) left the whole constituticra. 
of Athens unchanged, just as it had been from the time of 
Solon. One of them, for they were three brothers, was 
always in the college of the nine archons ; and Hippias, the 
eldest, was no doubt perpetual strategus. The relation between 
ihe polemarchua and the strategus is not clear, nor do we know 
in what manner the office of the polemarchus became a mere 
title. There can be no doubt that, at one time, he iras really t&e 
commander of the army ; it cannot, therefore, be conceiTed, that 
he should always have been a merely nominal dignitary. At the 
time of the battle of Marathon, the polemarchus still was one of 
the generals. Just as at Venice, everything tended to make 
the Doge, who had once been a prince, a mere cypher, so at 
Athens everything tended to make the college of the archons 
as weak as possible, just because in former times it had 
possessed the highest power. During the period subsequent 
to the Perrian wars, the main object was to render the highest 
magistracy, and not only the ^vX^ ef 'Apeiif) iroffp, powerless, 
and many of the reforms of Pericles and Ephialtes had no 
other object. In such cases, the energetic vitality of a naticMi 
must devise other means. " Hippiaa reduced the land-tax 
from one-tenth to one-twentieth part; and the Athenians, 
under his administration, thus paid iar less than at the period 
of their greatest prosperity." In this manner the Pisistratids 
governed mildly and gloriously, until the insult offered by 
them to Harmodius, which is mentioned by Thucydides, 
induced Harmodius and Ariatogiton to form a conspiracy for 
the purpose of overthrowing the Pisistratide. Hipparchus, the 
second in age, was murdered by them (Olymp. 66, 3). The 
uEunes of the sons of Pi^istratus were Hippias, Hipparchus, and 
Theesalus. Although family names were not used at Athens, 
as they were among the Romans, yet the names beat such a 
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reBemblance, as to indicate relationship. The grandson 
generally had the same name aa the grandfather, and often 
the names of one family, without being completely alike, yet 
resemble one another, and remind us of one another; aa in 
the pr^ent instance, the names Hippias and Hipparohus 
remind us of Hippocrates, the &ther of Pisistratus. 

For fourteen years the PiMstratids reigned in brotherly 
concord; but now the peace was disturbed, and their gentle 
and humane government was changed into a harsh and severe 
rule; the l^t years of Hippias were oppressive; "he increased 
hb troops, and wherever he felt distrust, he shed blood." 
The Alcmaeonids, a race which seems to have been the rival, 
of the Neleids even fiwn very early times, were the most 
determined opponents of the Pisistratids. Theii greatness is 
not by any means to be referred to Alcmaeon, the contemporary 
of Croesus; nor is he the ancestor of their race; but the 
Alcmaeon of the heroic age, the son of Amphiaraue, is their 
archegetes, and it is quite accidental that that Alcmaeonid was 
called Alcmaeon. Megacles was a member of that race. After 
his dispute with Pisistratus the Alcmaeonids had quitted 
Athens, and fortified themselves in a place called Leipsydrion. 
Its situation is doubtiid, I believe that in Herodotus, we must 
read Aei^JrvBpMV iirip naiavit}<;; for irn-ep Iliuovli)<; is an 
inconceivable statement, because this would signify a settlement 
above Paeonia, even beyond the Doberus, on Mount Ehodope 
towards the frontier of Dardania. This is absurd, for how 
could the Alcmaeonids have established themselves so far away 
in Thrace? According to our reading, it was an iTmei^iafia 
in Attica itself and this seems much more probable. It is 
evident that they retained possession of their wealth, which 
was immense; and by means of this, they provided themselveB 
with arms against those who had treated them so mildly. They 
prevailed upon the Pythia to command the Lacedaemonians to 
expel the tyrants of Athens and restore its fteedom. There 
are many other places where the Spartans interfered for the 
purpose of expelling tyrants: their motives for doing so are 
manifest; they wished to support the oligarchy, and they 
certainly did not expel tyrants in fiivour of liberty. The same 
spirit is visible in their actions at all times. The temple of 
Delphi had at that time been consumed by fire ; for a very small 
Bum 9f money, the Alcmaeonids now undertook its restoration, 
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and rebuilt it in a magnificent and costly manner. This is, in 
Greek hbtory, the first trace of a building of marble. The 
Lacedaemonians undertook the expulsion of the Fisistratids; 
the' first attempt ^led ; but in a second they were more buc- 
cessful : they b^eged them, and intercepted their children as 
they were being conveyed to Sigeum. A capitulation was 
then made, in which the PIsistratids were obliged to quit 
Athens (Olymp. 67,3), " They withdrew to Sigeum." The 
Alcmaeonids then returned, and at once gained the ascendancy. 
It would seem that the Spartans expected that the government 
would now be sufficiently oligarchical; but in this hope they 
were disappointed. Whatever may have been his motives, 
whether it was Cleisthenes' wisdom and a sense of jusUce, or 
whether it was that the relation in which Isagoias stood to 
Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, obliged him to secure hie 
power upon another basis, the &ct was, that Cleisthenes 
adopted a policy whicb was entirely opposed to the oligarchy, 
and was, perhaps, the same as that which had been followed 
by Pisistratua himself. Herodotus, who no doubt judges cor- 
rectly of these occurrences, says, that Cleisthenes gained the 
demos over to his side, and divided the Athenians, who formed 
four phylae, into ten, subdividing each phyle into ten demi. 
Now the question is, whether Cleisthenes as early as that time. 
raised the ten ipvXal Ttnrwoi to the rank of a national division, 
oi whether he gave such a division only to the demos, allowing 
the four ancient phylae to exist along side of it. Or must we 
assign to a later date. the fusion by which the ten phylae were 
made to embrace the whole nation, so that the four ancient 
phylae disappeared? or, lastly, was it from the first intended 
to be a constitution for the whole state? These are questions 
to which unfortunately, we can give no clear answers. If we 
possessed Aristotle's " PoUtiae," we should be able to solve the 
mystery. This much only we can say, that one of two things 
must have been the case : either Cleisthenes was the first who 
gave to the demos a constitution allowing the four ancient 
tribes to exist along with it, or the demos had already its 
constitution, and Cleisthenes' reform consisted in the fact, that 
he raised the already existing partial division to the rank of a 
national one, and united the four phylae with the demoe. 
Herodotus is somewhat vague in his expressions. I will here 
remind you of CleistheneSj the ruler cif Sicyon, the grand- 
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father of the Athenian Cleiethenes on the mother's side, whose 
daughter had brought the great riches into the fkmilj. The 
elder Cleisthenes had changed the tribes of Sicyon, which ' 
being governed by iJorians had three ^tribes, the Hyllians, 
Pamphjlians and Dymanates. CleiBtheneB waa not a Dorian, 
but belonged to the demos, the ancient inhabitants, and waa 
accordingly an Ionian or Achaean. He formed the demos 
into a new phyle, giving it the name of apj(eKaoi, and making 
it the principal one, while he gave to the three phylae of the 
ruling tamilies contemptuous names, the Kyllians being called 
vara*, and the two others iveS-Tai and ;\;o(f7£aTae. This consti' 
tution of the demos as a fourth tribe is an exact parallel to 
the position, which at Kome, aiW the expulsion of the kings, 
the leading men at 6rst wanted to assign to the plebs in its 
relation to the tribes; I allude to the time when the four 
tribuni celerum were appointed. It was for the same reason, 
that after the reconciliation of the two orders at Rome, the 
ludi Romani which had before lasted three days, were now 
increased to four, the plebs being regarded as a new tribe 
added to the three ancient ones.* "Cleisthenes has been 
censured for having been the author of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, but the subsequent degenerate state of affairs was not 
his work. 

Cleisthenes, at all events, was the man of the people: " the 
ancient feuds of the oligarchs, which had been kept under by 
the Pieistrarids, were now revived;" and Isagoras, the son of 
Pisander, ihe friend of King Cleomenes, now rose against 
Cleisthenes. There is much scandal in history, but if Hero- 
dotus' accoimt is true, the cause of that friendship was. 
disgraceful; but the common opinion of men seems to be, 
that the end sanctifies the means. Cleomenes, whose assistance 
had been solicited by Isagoras, appeared at Athens, and the 
two, under an hypocritical pretext, made a revolution: dels- 
thenes and seven himdred heads of families were sent into 
exile, and the government of Athens was intrusted to an 
oligarehy of three hundred men. Here we see, how the 
Spartans everywhere introduced their own forms: as the thirty 
tyrants after the Peloponnesian war, so on this occasion also 
the government of three hundred answered to the Doric 
dichotomy, which was quite foreign to the nature of the 
* Comp. fli»i. ^ Itome, i. p. S30, foU. 
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AUkeniMU. Wlien I^Htnder and I^irynichufl insUtated a 
■oi&te of foQT bandied, they did not, in fixing njmn the 
number fbnr think of mjaticsl combinations, such as the four 
geaaona of the year, or ike four elements; but they evidently 
lemembeied tha ancisnt Attic senate of four hundred, previous 
to the time of Cleisthenes, and &n<iied that they were returning 
to iIm golden age of antiquity by reviving the ancient form, 
which was entirely aaadentaL It was like what we see in our 
own daysin our owncoontiy, where many believe that mattent 
would be in an infinitdy better condition, if hair powder were 
introduced again I 

Bat the people rose against the change of IsegoraS and 
Cleomenes (Olymp. 68, 1 ). The latter had carelessly ventured 
to go into the city without the protection of a powerful army, 
and maintained himself indeed in the Acropolis, but was 
obliged to capitulate by repeated and bold insurrections. He 
and his Laoedaemomans obtwned a free departure ; but Ae 
Athenians and the other foreign Greeks, who were found in 
the Acropolis, were taken prisoners, and put to death as guilty 
of high-treason. Cleisthenes and the exiles were reoalled. 
It is posaible, that Cleisthenes, having previously oonsti' 
tuted the demos as one half of the state, may now have ' 
abolished the four ancient tribes, and made the ten phylae a 
national division by combining them with the former. The 
political antiquities of Athens are very difficult to understand. 
An error here prevwls which originated with Salmafflus, whose 
writings are extremely instructive, but who, notwithstanding 
his brilliant learning, had incredibly little judgment: his 
juG^ment is as confused as that of CaeaubonuB and Scaliger is 
dear. In his time, there still existed among his countrymen, 
Valeaiufl and Falmerius, men of the old school, but ^Imasius' 
mind was in a chaotic confusion. He first promulgated an 
error, which afterwards became the prevailing opinion, and 
which, I believe, I was the first to overthrow. He said that 
each of the ten tribes was divided into three phratriae, and 
each of the phratriae into thirty 7^. But it has become clear 
to me, that this division appli» only to the ancient four Ionic 
tribes.' The question now is, what was the relation existing 
between tiie yir^ and the demos? My belief ia, that at a 
certtun time, which I cannot define, (it may have been done 
' Camp. HUL <tf Borne, toL i. p. 331, folL 
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by Cleistbenes after hie restoration, ot perhaps a little later 
under Themifitocles), the four tribes were entirely abolished, 
and the yhfi were partly enrolled in the andent demi, and 
incorporated with them, and partly added to the oncieat 
number aa new demi, eo ^at th^ were not enrolled in any of 
the existing demi. There v&e fin}, the members of which 
did not belong to any demos, and othe» whose members 
belonged to several very different dean; and there are otiiei* 
again of which I can show that they occur as separate daai. 
The Fhilaldae, for example, who -were an ancient yhm,»lBo 
occur as a demoe; and of this kind are all the names of demi 
which have no refei^nce to any place, and have a patronymic 
termination- Moreover, though the four tribes were abolished, 
the phratriae were not done away with, but their character 
became entirely different ; they now became independent of 
the phylae and yivt}, being made a national division, and every 
7)^(0; 'Ami^ belonged to a phratria. If you understand 
this correctly, all the difficulties are removed which arise out of 
the difference between the original nature of the phratriae and 
that which we subsequentiy ffnd mentioned in the orators, and 
in Aristophanes. 
( " Affiet the return of Cleisthenes Athens became tranquil, 
and a period of great prosperity commenced." The expulsion 
of Isagoraa and Cleomenes indeed once vaoie induced the 
Spartuis to make war upon Attica (Olymp. 69, 1.) ; but the 
undertaking fiiiled, the Spartan allies deserted, and Eing 
Cemaratus himself abandoned the attempt. Cleomenes was 
obliged to retreat, " and the Athenians carried on i sncces^iil 
war against the Thebans and Chalcidians. The Spartans now 
b^an to repent of having delivered Athens, aeeing that the . 
city was ri»ng so much," and they were inclined to restore the 
Pbistratids; but their allies again refused all participation, for 
they were glad to see a second power rinng which formed a 
counterpoise to the influence of Sparta. 

Thb was the condition of Greece about Olymp. 68. About 
that time a protracted war broke out between Athens and 
'Aegina, which occasioned the Athenians in particular to build 
a fleet, and, by developing their power in that direction, to 
become a maritime state. We cannot clearly distii^;uiah 
whether the war commenced before or during the reign of the 
Fisistratids; as for its details, I refer you to Herodotus. . 
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■ As regards Aegina, I will direct your attention to certain 
circumstances, for the current notion about that island is quite 
untenable. We have very few statements of the ancients 
respectjng population, and what there ia has generally been 
misunde^tood ; some statements which occur in Athenaeus, 
and have been supposed to be correct, are evidently completely 
false. 1 am not inclined to regard any statement of an ancient 
writer as absolutely false, but those which we find in Athe- 
naeus about the numbers of slaves at Athens, Corinth, and 
especially in Aegina, are mere nonsense : a small island con- 
taining one little town, is said to have contained, independently 
of its free population, no less than 470,000 slaves! If the 
population of Aegina had been as large as that, the island 
itself would not have been able to maintain it for a fortnight, 
and the people would have been under the necessity of 
deriving the means of subsistence altogether from abroad. 
How could they have obtained them? and what a fleet would 
have been required? It must, moreover, be observed that the 
maritime power of Aegina was of very short duration, and 
that not long before the rise of Attica, Ac^na was dependent 
on the small state of Epidaurus, and was only a very little 
town. Letronne has expressed himself against the absurdity • 
of these statements in a manner which I entirely -approve of. 
" The succesafiil war of the Spartans, under Cleomcnes, agwnst 
Argoa, also falls about that period. In consequence of this 
war, the Argive bondsmen were admitted to the franchise, for 
the Doric citizens were almost extirpated, and through the 
revolt of all the surrounding towns, Argos was almost confined 
to its immediate territory. In this manner Argos lost stall 
more of its Doric character. 



LECTURE XXXIV. 

The extraordinary difference in the degree of quickness with 
which life moves onward, which at certain times rushes on 
with immense rapidity, while at others it proceeds with almost 
imperceptible slowness, sp that generations pass away without 
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any remarkable changes, is one of the characteriBtica of history 
in different periods. I have already directed attention to th^ 
phenomenon in my Lectures on the history of the last forty 
years.* The observation of such facts is one of those things by 
which ancient history enters into real life, and takes ita place 
by the nde of contemporaneous history, of which we ourselves 
have been witnesses. We need not wonder that ancient 
history, on the whole, is regarded as if its events had never 
actually happened; for it is commonly looked at without any 
attempt to understand it, and men judge of it by quite a 
different standard from that which is applied to modem 
history ; but even the latter is not understood as it should be. 
Hence the differences before alluded to have been entirely over- 
looked, and the history of antiquity is divided into periods 
without any regard to their differences; the division, in fact, 
is made with the same uniformity with which the bodies of the 
universe are classified, and as if it were altogether forgotten 
that history is a living body. 

This difference in the course of events is particularly striking 
in the history of Greece. Even towards the time of the 
Persian wars, an increasing acceleration in the movements 
of life is perceptible; and from that time until the end of the 
Peloponneaian war, during a period of eighty years, the move- 
ment is such that the nation, with incredible rapidity, passes 
through all stages in literature, aqd in the manifeatationB of 
life ; tiirough the greatest extremes of good and evil, and &om 
the premature decay of youth unto perfect manhood. The 
rapidity is of the same kind as that which we see in modem 
history; for example, in Germany, from the time when King 
Frederic II. appeared, that is from the year 1740, until the end 
of the last century. Such periods are usually named after a parti- 
cular man, as the age of Pericles, the age of Louis XIV., the 
age of Frederic the Great, etc But such names must not be 
regarded as anything more than mere designations; for the 
man himself is the child of the age, and is of^n more influenced 
by it than he himself acts upon it. At such times favouring 
circumstances start into life and being at a thousand points; 
and unless this is the case, even the mightiest minds can effect 
nothing. There are other periods, in which centuries pass 
away without any great or essential change; such a uniformity 
> Gtich.dttZatalUrtiUrB*Botiiticii,ToLi.p.a. 
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of Uie oocuie in Italy during the eleventb and twelfth ceo- 
turie0> axtecding even into the tiiirteeath. The fint and 
KCtoid centuries after Christ, but more espedally the second 
and thud, were anothei period of the same kind £ot the Bomaa 
empire. 

Before die time of Piiistratuar there was no% indeed a perfect 
ttagnation in Greece ; there was in &ct a great deal of life, but 
it waa a life which in all matters of importance rcaaained at 
the Bame point, and its onward movem^it was but-T^ slow. 
It is a peculiarity of snch periods of retarded moreraent, that 
men t^e little part in the affitirs of the actual worid, and b^g 
dependent on the past, direct their thoughts to it much more 
tiian to the fiiture. Wherever such a state of things is healthy, 
it is that of youthful life, which is generatty the forerunner of 
a great development; as for example, in English litemture the 
period before Shakespeare, and in Italian Hteratuie, that before 
Dante, or the period of the thirteenth century. But there are 
also periods, in which such a stand-still does not prepare for 
any development, but is only a conservative continuation of 
the exis^g state of things, though it may have lost ite life 
and contiun no germs of ftiture progress, so that it b under- 
going tlie proceeB of decay. The continuation of the literature 
of the fifteenth century, during the mxteenth and down to the 
^hteenth century, at Florence, was a period of this kind. In 
times of yoatliftil development, when everything great ia quietly 
preparing— in soch a case, however, the very greatest things may 
have alr^dy been produced in a preceding period, and the actual 
state of things may be the last effort of a by-gone age — in such a 
time of stillness, history is in a singular predicament. People 
devote all their energies to the affairs of ordinary life, and dis- 
charge their duties; but the eventsthat take place aionnd them are 
of very little intereat to them, aa soon as they are accomplished. 
Such a state of things appears, e.g., in the first chronicle of 
Milan in the eleventh century; the people considered nether 
themselves nor th^ contemporaries to be worth anything, and 
looked baok to a time that had completely passed away. In 
like manner, the Germans of that period regarded themselves 
and their contemporaries as qnite ordinary men. The age.did 
not look upon itself as an heroic age, and possessed no vanity; 
only the perscms of sa earlier or heroic age being capable of 
inspiring it wi^ admiiation. 
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' Grreece wu in tBie condition tiU about the beginning of tka 
Peiaian vara ; and tlua account* for the &ct that no hiatoiy and 
no prose of any kind woa written, and that people took no 
interest in what was passing around them or what had hap- 
pened in the age inunediatel; preceding their own; they 
latbei lo<Jwd up to tlie heroic ages as something higher, asd 
the lattet was to them the actual world in which the; lived, 
and moved, and saw themselves reflected. Benoe it happened, 
that, after Homer had come to be re^^arded as the noblest flower 
of a past age, the epio poets of the old st^ool, who succeeded 
him until about Olymp. 60, always dwelt upon the same sub- 
jects. But when liie pow^ and the magic of the aaclent 
tunee began to decieaae, in proportion as the activitj and 
interest of the actual world increased, the strength of the 
ensting generation, which was already highly developed, was 
beheld with pleasure, and a sense of its own wrarth first oppUed 
poetry to the existing age, and gave rise to poetical narrativeB. 
But as the actual life ofiered so much to relate that could not 
be related in verse, poetical narrative was soon followed by 
historical narrative, which more eaaily satisfied the g^ieral 
desire to rom^nber the things that were happening. Hecataetis 
was the first who thus came forward and related what had 
happened in his own time, what he had seen during histravela, 
and what he had heard of the diflerent nations. It is incon- 
ceivable, why Dionymus did not consult Hecataeus for informa- 
tion about ancient Italy, for he had treated of that country 
also, 1 have found two or three paasagee (in Stephanus of 
Byzantium) which show that he was well acquainted with 
Italy. This kind of narrative was then fidlowed by what is 
called ^)nigmatical history. 

The earliest Greek poetry extant is narrative, in whi<^ the 
poet developed out of himself an objective kind of poetry ; but 
popular poetry everywhere bef;ins subjectively with expressions 
of su^ring, indignation, and joy ; with songs of lon^ng, love, 
and pun. This kind c^ poetry is the common property of all 
nations; and it is a^nredly mudi moro ancient in Greece than 
the time of -the lyric poets. Thero can be no doubt that the 
Greeks had songs as ewly as the time of the Homeric poems : 
who would question this, seeing that in Homer the language is 
metrically more perfect than any other in the world? Itsmerae 
seem to b^ the result of muscal time. A language so pecu- 
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liarly adapted to song, cannot possibly have been witbout earlj 
popillar songs, which howerer were afterwards lost. The most 
ancient ezpresuons of subjective emotions that were extant, 
appear to have been songs of combat and strife, as war itself 
ig the most ancient. Of this kind were the Margites, the 
excellent poem of the Golophonian Homer, and the songs of 
ArchilochuB. The Margites, the beginniitg of which 

^axti Tit tit KtOut^a yipitr «al Btin iaiSit, 
Maugimr SipiwKr Kill IntSJADB 'Ari>J>mnt, 

has recently been published from a grammarian,^ consists of 
hexameters alternating with trimeters; Aristotle certainly not 
justly places it by the side of the Iliad and the Odyssey; its 
exo^ence did not allow of its being assigned to any one else 
than te " Homer divine." How little do the aneients resemble 
us in the diligence of seaiching out what is' concealed I and 
how strange, and on the whole bow miserable are the investi- 
gations of the Alexandrians I Tbe Alexandrian who wrote 
the life of Homer attributed to Herodotus, does not seem te 
have read the Maigites; for what ample materials would he 
have foimd there to enrich his biography I The poems of 
Archilochus were likewise martial songs. Eris, therefore, was 
the first peculiarity of the subjective poetry of the Greeks; 
but as soon as poets became conscious of the subjective element, 
another form of poetry appeared : the elegy was developed as 
tbe child of hexameter poetry. Kothing can be more simple 
than the origin of elegiac metre, if we consider it musically, 
and separate the two halves of the hexameter. If we ima^ne 
hexameters sung to tbe guitar, we shall naturally incUne to 
make a pause after tbe hexameters, and how natural is the 
addition of a pentemimeres as a kind of a spontaneous echo of 
the feeling of tbe hexameter 1 By putting together two pen- 
temimeres, the pentameter was formed, the second half forming 
the new beginning. Hence there is always an incision or 
pause in the middle of a pentameter, but the two halves must 
not be considered aa separated. This metre is unsuitable to 
satire, but is particularly adapted to express melancholy and 
the emotions of memory : it is in reality the derelopnuent of 
hexameter poetry. In this manner elegiac poetry was repre- 
' Id 183), by Fr. Lindemaon in his Xyni, vol. I, p. 8S^ 
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eented by CaUinus and Mimnernius; but it soon took a dilFerent 
turn, which however, considering its mildness and softness, 
was quite natural to it: it became gnomic poetry. When a 
person in hiB old age, after his passions have ceased to rage 
and are at rest, begins to leftect upon life; this retrospect upon 
the life that is passed, -is expressed in gnomes. The elegiac 
form is peculiar to this gnomic poetry, which properly speaking 
commences with Solon. 

It was about thb time that the great lyric poets first 
appeared. They belong to a period which was becoming 
more and more free, a period in which the individual begitiB 
more and more to feel himself, and to perceive in himself the 
opposition to the external world; he comes forward, and, no 
longer concealing his feelings, or pondering over them in his 
mind, boldly and loudly proclaims them as far as his voice can 
reach. In such times lyric poetry rises to its highest point; 
and what in popular poetry was the gift bestowed upon all, ^ 
now becomes the peculiar talent of the individual who fosters 
and cherishes it. Thb sudden rise of lyric poetry began in 
the time of Pittacus and Pisistratus, about Olymp. 50. At this 
time, it was thriving everywhere; no part of Greece had a 
monopoly in poetry, but ancient continental Greece was least 
productive; in Aeolis and Ionia, lyric poetry reached the 
highest perfection; and Sicily had its Stesichorus, who, if he 
was inferior to any one aa a lyric poet, was inferior only to 
Alcaeus. Lyric poetry, as soon as it became a distinct branch, 
reached its highest development, and its true flourishing period 
lasted till about Olymp, 60. Of the lyric poets who belong 
to a later time, it seems that Pindar atone can be compared 
with the earlier ones; but I believe that, if we had Alcaeus, 
Pindar would appear by the side of him only as a poet of the 
second order. Pindar had already left the true domain of 
lyric poetry ; he used his poetry as an instrument, as Simonidea 
did, on occasions when epic poetry would have been in its 
proper place. In those poems of his which are still extant, the 
Epinician Odes, he is not at all subjective; and as the Greeks 
permitted the strings of Timotheus' lyre to be broken because he 
had changed the mode of the ancient music, they ought to 
have done the same to Pindar, for he transferred subjects, 
which ought to have been treated in the epic form, into lyric 
poetry where they were out of place. If we had his ffpijvM and 
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the other ifffuvra, in which he was subjectivej he woiild be above 
all censure; but in hla Epinicia we behold an age, in which 
the diflferent tones of poetry were already confounded. How- 
ever, notwithstanding all this, he is a poet of immense powers, 
and his works cannot be sufficiently admired and enjoyed; 
though he gave a false tone to lyric poetry. I'he same remark 
applies in the highest degree to Simonides, although he was a 
man of extraordinary genius. He is the fiist who developed 
the shorter elegies to celebrate particular exploits; and he was 
the author of ^e excellent Greek epigrams, of which he must 
be regarded as the chief creator; for although there are earlier 
attempts, it was he who gave them their peculiar excellence. 
Many of the epigrams that pass under ancient names are certainly 
not genuine ; those ascribed to Sappho are more than doubtful ; 
the celebrated poem,entitled 'Pd>f*tf,\n Stobaeus, is neither more 
nor less than the production of a very late poet, who perhaps 
lived in the time of the Macedonian war, or even later, perhaps 
even in the time of the emperors, probably in the seventh 
century of Rome.' 

" The place of poetry was afterwards occupied by the fine 
arte, a phenomenon which has been repeated to some extent in 
modem times. Epic poetry ceases when lyric poetry begins; 
and the decay of lyric poetry nearly coincides with the rise of 
the plastic arte, and wi^ the first beginniDgs of a perfect prose 
literature." 

The architectural remans of Tiryna, Mycenae and Oicho- 
menos, shew that in the very earliest times, of which we have 
no history, the Greeks built in a grand and g^antic style 
resembling that of the Egyptians; and there can be no doubt 
that this style of the art was imported &om Egypt. In Greece, 
as in a portion of Italy, the walls were constructed of Immense 
polygons. These walls, commonly called Cyclopean, are also 
termed Pelasgian, a deeignation which is by no means so 
absurd as many have attempted to make out, although it has 
been abused. Architecture is the first of all the arts which 
attained a kind of excellence and perfection; this is quite 
natural because it is the easiest; the materials can be easily 
procured, and invention only requires an external application 
of the imagination ; but at first the grand and massive are 
naturally the things most aimed at. In like manner, the 
' S«t Zeemra on ffom. But, ToLL p.36, note3. 
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technical part and the use of the instruments are not of any 
Tery great difficulty; and, moreover, the Greeks did not 
require, in this respect, to invent anything, for the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians bad preceded them, so that the Greeks had 
oidy to acquire the technical skill of their instructors, and that 
they actually did bo acqnire it, cannot be denied by their 
moat ardent admirers. Nor does this detract from the great- 
ness of their genius, Tvhich consists in something quite different, 
and is altogether unattainable by others. The Greeks might 
derive everything from barbarians, and yet whatever they 
produced was peculiarly their own. 

" A critical history of Greek art would show, how late the 
Greeks commenced to practise the arts." We find in the history 
of all nations, that mechanical skill, eyen in early times, 
acquired a very high degree of developn^ient, when art itself 
produced as yet nothing but monstrosities. The present art of 
oil-painting is only the apphcation of an old invention, which 
was probably made by the great John van Eyck, and I say it 
without any h^itation, that our modem art of painting, if we 
except a few kinds of lac, has no really beautiful colours 
which were not employed as early as the times of Cimabue 
and GiottOj when art was still completely in its infancy. If 
Raphael had lived in the time of Cimabue, he would have 
used the same colours as he used afterwards; all the additions 
made by the school of Bologna were deteriorations. So also 
in antiquity; all the materials were known at an early time, 
but art was stagnating until the Persian wars. The Greeks 
knew indeed how to build, as in the middle ages great and 
splendid edifices were erected; though I cannot mentitjn in 
Greece itself any building of that age which is historically 
certain, except the Olympieum and the temple of Delphi; but 
what gigantic buildings had already been erected in Asia 
Minor, Sicily, Agrigentnm, and Italy ! The thing wanting, 
just as in the middle ages, was, that they could- not draw the 
figure of a living man. They could, indeed, draw dead or 
lifeleas forms, and measure them strictly and accurately; but 
they could not produce life, and all attempts to represent man 
fciled. A deformity in the hands, and a want of symmetry 
are visible, notwithstanding the greatest care. A crisis ia 
brought about in such circumstances by a great genius coming 
forward and having the courage to conceive and represent 
X 2 
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the inner life and the developed living forms: such a genius 
did not exist in Greece before the Persian wars, any more 
than in modern times before the fourteenth century. In the 
latter case, however, Kicolaus of Pisa, who cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired, forms an exception as &r as Sculpture is 
concerned; but only because he had before him many ancient 
baa*reliefi, which he thoroughly studied for improvement in 
hia own art. His figures are for the most part copies from 
those reliefs, and, therefore, antique. He knew that the art 
of drawing had been dead for a thousand years ; its decay 
commenced in the third century ; and he restored the sym- 
metry of the parts of the human body, but not from his own 
observation of living men, but as an imitator of the reliefs of 
the ancients, which was sufficient for hia purposes. In the 
painters of that time, consciousness was not yet awakened, 
" thought indeed existed, but they lacked the means of 
embodying it in the manner in which it was done by the old 
masters of the Venetian school, by Giotto and Cimabue." The 
other sculptors also were not more successful, imtil Donatello, 
or, more particularly, Michael Angelo, pointed out the right 
way. To this they were led by imitation of ancient statues, 
and not by the study of nature. Such also waa the case in 
Greece until the time of the Persian wars. But they had no 
such ancient works before them, which they might have 
imitated ; they had to discover everything for themselves. 
They became what they are through nature, through the 
study of living nature. They invented the art of drawing, 
they comprehended and seized by in^iration the principle of 
human life, which constitutes beauty, and is the very soul of 
art; they then remained faithful to the thought they had once 
seized upon, and subsequently developed it further and further. 
" After the Persian wars, a new world opens at once," and 
from that time they advanced with gigantic strides. But 
everything that was produced before the Persian war — a few_ 
of those works are still extant — was, if we judge of it without 
prejudice, altogether barbarous. " What was the condition of 
Greek art before the Persian war, may be seen from the 
paintings on the ancient Greek vases, with which the statuea 
correspond." All the paintings on vases, unless they are 
altogether barbarous, stiff, and full of bad proportions, cannot 
be conadered to be much older than the Persian times. It ia 
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a great mistake to assign a work to a much earlier period, or 
even to an early one at all, merely because tlie figures are 
badly drawn and stiff. I believe, indeed, that works of this 
kind were produced at a very early period; but their character 
remained the same for centuries; and works that were made 
at the beginning of the Olympiads certainly did not differ 
from those produced immediately before the Persian war. 
Hence we cannot suppose that those which have come down 
to ua are so very ancient; it is very possible that they may 
have been produced shortly before the Persian war ; but the 
belief that the times of which we have contemporaneous pro- 
ductions of art, are very ancient, is one of those errors of 
which we cannot easily rid ourselves. 



LECTURE XXXV. 

Sculpture, in those times, consisted chiefly in founding 
brass figures, as was the case in the East; this art is mentioned 
as early as the building of the temple of Solomon, when it 
was practised by the Phoenicians. It appears much earlier 
than the working in marble; but both constitute the second 
stage in the development of sculpture, "the first operation being 
that of moulding figures in clay, which presents no great 
mechanical difficulties. In the art of founding, all depends 
only on the first model, whereas in working in marble, the 
cutting the stone also requires skill. To work in marble is 
extremely difficult: the completed model must be reproduced 
out of the marble block, which is fer more difficult than to 
make a copy in drawing, and to find the right way of doing 
it, must have been a work of immense labour. Hence the 
working in marble does not commence till a very late period. 
The earliest traces consist of rough hewing, and this may be 
Tery ancient; but the first indications of successfiil and fine 
workmanship are of a very late date, and it may be said, in 
general, that in ancient times marble was little used. But 
very much was done by the Greeks in ancient times in the art 
of carving in wood. Considering that brass was such an 
excellent material, we might almost wonder that marble came 
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cBme into use at all, were it not that marble could be p^ted 
over, for in the early timee all marble sculptures were adorned 
with encaustic paining; as wood was painted, bo the aame 
colouis were transferred to marble. This was the reason why 
marble came even to be preferred to brass; and for a time 
painted marble was more common than brass. Another step in 
advance taught the Greeks to relinquish the gaudy colouring 
as a disfigurement of the natural colour of the marble, and the 
pure and beautiful forms alone became the objects of the art. 
Marble was now preferred to brass, because its shades are 
more beautiful than those of brass, marble being more trans- 
parent, especially by torch-light, and the ancients often lighted 
up their marble statues in this manner. 

As to the sciences, mathematics scarcely existed at all before 
the Persian wars. I do not mean to say that a number of 
problems had not been already solved, and tlieir results practi- 
cally applied in mechanics : but these results had been furnished 
to the Greeks by those nations who occupied themselves with 
mathematics. The Greeks obtained the results &om abroad; 
but their own nature led them to reflect upon them, " not 
being satisfied with simply accepting that which was lumiahed 
by others." These reflections led to the scientific treatment of 
mathematics, which has come down to us. We must not 
imagine, that men like Thales and Pythagoras stopped short at 
Huch theorems as are dscribed to them. However mythical 
their names may be, it seems to be historical that, in their 
reflections on the subject they arrived at a point, where they 
began to work out the demonstrations of some theorems, of 
which the results were already known. Mathematics did not by 
any means arise as synthetically, step by step, as the science lies 
before us in the writings of the Greeks. Ab Newton in his 
discoveries in natural philosophy advanced, as it were, by 
sudden starts, and leaped over immense gaps, where he saw no 
connecting links, but intuitively proceeded from one truth to 
another across an abyss, over which subsequently a bridge was 
made, — so at that time also attempts were made gradually to 
work out, in a scientific manner, the demonstrations of 
separate theorems, which had before been intuitively considered 
as correct. If it is true that even Thales knew how to calculate 
an eclipse of the mm before-hand, while at the same time the 
demonstration of the simple theory of the triangle b traced to 
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him, we eee Bt onoe what was the condition of mathematics in 
his time. The tradition certainly indicates that which in 
those times actually existed among the Greeks: the fonn of 
the science was still in its first infancy; but as regards the 
resulla and theorems, and their practical application, the age 
was already far advanced, though these results had been 
obtained irom abroad, because the Egyptians and Babylonians 
had been practical observera for many centuries. But the 
Greeks discovered the scientific forms for themselves, and this 
waa peculiarly their own.* 

Everything was then in a state of development in Greece; 
everything was new, and entered into relations with actual 
life. We have to mention one other development of the Greek 
mind, I mean the philosophy of the Ionic school, which com- 
menced about the thirtieth or fortieth Olympiad, and which in 
its origin was a kind of phyGiology, forming a continuation of 
the ancient theogony. It was developed especially in poems, 
and the transitions from the theogony to physiology cannot be 



Such was the condition of Greece at the time when Darius 
undertook his expedition against the Scythians, when he sub- 
dued Thrace, and when Macedonia paid homage to him. 
When he returned from his expedition, he left his brother 
Artaphemes behind him at Sardes as governor, with orders to 
extend the empire in the west as he himself intended to do in 
the east. The extension of the empire to India and Arabia 
belongs no doubt to the same time. 

" The Persian empire thus seemed to extend irresistibly." 
The Greeks on the coasts of Asia Minor were subject to the 
Persian dominion, and those on the continent of Europe were 
looking forward with apprehension to the time, when they too 
should not be able to escape irom a similar fate. "Reliance 
seem^ impossible, as notwithstanding the approaching danger, 
they were constantly distracted by Internal wars." If at that 
time Artaphemes had on any tolerable terms demanded the 
submission of the Greeks in Europe, they evidently would 
not have ventured to refuse It; but he acted with barbarian 
insolence. The Athenians were already endeavouring to 
establish friendly relations with the governor, but they were 
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treated with insolence, and being thus irritated they detennined 
to let things eome to the worst. The Persians, moreover, 
were awkward, and in theit indolence they allowed that of 
which they felt sure, to be brought about alowly. This 
state of affaiis, therefore, might have continued for a consider- 
able time. But the more gradually the circumstances were 
developed, the more certainly would the matter have come to a 
decision, and Greece, by a peaceful transition would gradually 
have passed into the hands of the Persians, had not several 
events brought about a violent crisb. One of these was the 
unsuccessful attempt of the Peraians to interfere in the af^rs 
of the Cyclades against Naxoa, and the provocation offered to 
the tyrant of Sriiletua. Darius had allowed Histiaeus, the 
tyrant of Miletus, to establish settlements on the Strymon for 
the purpose of making himself master of the treasures of the 
mines there. But those settlements soon excited the envy of 
the other Greeks, who tried to make him an object of sus- 
picion to the Persian governor. The latter began to mistrust 
him, and under the pretext of the king's &vour, Histiaeus 
was drawn to Susa, and kept there apparently as the ^end 
and adviser of the king, but in reality as a prisoner: Darius 
partly mistrusted him, and partly treated him as his conGdant. 
This utuatiou made Histiaeus uneasy, he foimd himself ill- 
rewarded, and he disliked his want of freedom. However 
fabulous it may now appear, yet it is not improbable, that he 
caused the insurrection of the lonians for the pu^Ktse of 
escaping from his situation; it does not look very unlike a 
Greek of that time, whom it concerned little whether he sacri- 
ficed his countrymen, if he did but gain his end. He may, 
however, have hoped that an insurrection might lead to some 
beneficial results; for the weakness of the Persian empire 
became manifest soon after, and what a person wishes, that 
he easily believes. In the year 1811, many sensible people 
in Germany believed, that it was only necessary to rise 
against Kapoleon, for tlie princes of the Rhine, they 
thought, would at once join in the insurrection; but the 
events afterwards showed how differently matters stood. In 
like manner, Histiaeus may have hoped, that other subject 
nations also would rise. Aristagoras, the son-in-law of 
Histiaeus, had the command in Ionia, and incredible as it may 
seem that Histiaeus should have calculated upon being sent by 
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the king against his own son-in-law, if an insurrection should 
break out, yet the circumstance has, in fact, nothing im- 
probable; for Dariue may have felt dbtrust towards him 
without any particular reason, — a sort of half distrust, — 
which he might easily overcome, when real difficulties arose 
&om which he thought Hbtiaeus could extricate him. 

But Aristagoras " had already fallen out with Artaphemee. 
A party in Nazos had solicited his assistance, and he had 
applied to Artaphemes and the king to embark in the under- 
taking. But, as he wished to direct the whole affair, the 
Persians thwarted the expedition, and Aristagoras being exas- 
perated by this, and insulDed by the hanghtinese of Artaphemes, 
had already conceived the idea of a revolt." He now actually 
stirred up the excitable lonians by brilliant promises ; he 
offered them political freedom; " he everywhere expelled the 
tyrants, and" soon the whole country rose in arms (Olymp. 
70, 1). The consequence actually was, that Histiaeus, as he 
bad anticipated, was sent by Barius into Ionia to restore 
peace. 

" The relation in which the lonians stood to Persia was 
indeed oppressive, but the yoke was not heavy. None of the 
towns were occupied by Persian troops, and they had only to 
pay tribute." Ionia was then in its greatest prosperity, a fact 
which is easily accounted for. As the countries, such as 
Phoenicia and others, &om which Greek ships had formerly 
been excluded, were now united with Ionia by belonging to 
the same empire, the Tomans, no doubt, were easily admitted 
in all the ports under the Persian dominion. Hence the 
commerce with Egypt had much greater fadlities under the 
Persians than under the Egyptian kings, and the sea was less 
infested by pirates. " K, notwithstanding all thb, it was 
natural that the lonians should wish to cast off their light 
yoke, the insurrection, nevertheless, had no basis ; the wise 
advice of Hecataeus was despised, and the lonians recklesdy 
ventured upon the enterprise, which contains absolutely 
nothing that reflects honour upon the Greeks" The insur- 
rection spread from the most southern towns in Lycia, from 
Phaselis to Chalcedon, at the mouth of the Bosporus, and 
the Greeks were joined by the Garians and Lycians, the 
former of whom were as much attached to liberty, and, at 
least, as brave and warlike as the Greeks. " The insurrection 
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was tliuB tolerably extensive, but it was made without a 
definite plan of operation ; there was no leading genius, and 
all the expectations of Bimilar attempts on the part of the 
Lydians, and other nations of Asia Minor, were disappointed- 
Aristagoras found himself obliged to seek assistance, and 
applied to the Greeks in Europe ; first of all to Sparta, " be- 
cause it asserted the poaseseion of the supremacy in Greece 
(certainly no more than an empty name), and because its 
rulers were accessible to bribery, which it would have been 
vain to expect at Athens." How much people, even at that 
time, relied upon the unwarlike character of the Asiatics, and 
upon the weakness and vulnerability of the Persian empire, 
is clear from the &ct, that Aristagoras proposed to King 
Cleomen^ to lead a Spartan army to Susa. It is disgraceful 
that Cleomenes, " who was enterprising and guccessful in 
war, but was half a madman and unscrupulous, like most of 
the Spartans," yielded to the bribes of Aristagoras, and it is 
beautiful to find that his own child told him so ; but although 
we commonly, and with justice, praise the child for her 
wisdom, stilt it is not certain that Aristagoras intended to 
sacrifice Cleomenes to his own purposes. He certainly hoped 
to be successful ; and if Cleomenes had allowed himself to bo 
bribed, the attempt would probably not have failed, for the 
lonians had money, and the Spartans had everything else that 
was required. If the lonians had only provided as much 
money as was necessary to lead the Spartans into Asia, and to 
engage a suitable number of Greek mercenaries, it is by no 
means improbable that an army, like that led into Asia by 
Agesilaus, would have roused the nations of Ama Minor, and 
that they might have advanced as fa.r as Susa ; nay, it is not 
impossible that the Persian empire might have been overthrowa 
as early as that time. It would have been just as posrable as it 
was under Alexander. It would have been more difficult in some 
respects, hut more easy in others ; because, for some nations 
in Asia Minor, the war would then have been a national one, 
whereas, under Alexander, all nations remained -passive. But 
this plan was frustrated ; " and tempting as were the treasures, 
yet the undertaking was too bold for Cleomenes. He became 
angry with Aristagoras, and the latter was ordered to quit 
Sparta. He now applied to Athens for assistance, and found 
it among the people; not because it was easier to deceive 
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thirty thousand men than a few Spartans, or because there ia 
more wisdom in oligai'chies than in democracies, but because 
an appeal made in a popular assembly to the noble feelings of 
human nature meets with a sympathetic response more easily 
than in an oligarchy. The Athenians were the only people in 
Hellas to whom Hellas was the tcoani irarpl-i: they felt for 
all the Hellenes, even for the most distant ; nay, for the 
Dorians, who were their enemies. There Aristagoras might 
appeal to the heart and the feelings, and he called upon the 
Athenians to come to the rescue of their colonies. The 
Athenians obeyed their feelings and promised assistance." 
Thus they formed, indeed, the right determination ; but it 
was not carried out in the manner in which it ought to Have 
been. Things turned out aa they usually do in democracies : 
the object was good, but the appropriate means were not 
chosen. Instead of an army of hoplites, which, strengthened 
by one of mercenaries, might have set all Asia in motion, the 
Athenians equipped an expcditionof ships, together with their 
militia, a force which could not produce any results, and only 
provoked the Perraans without inflicting any wound upon 
them. " At all events, the Athenians committed a blunder in 
sending so few ships to this undertaking : had they sent a 
strong fleet, they might at least have driven the Phoenicians 
from those seas, whereby the expedition of Xerxes would have 
become impossible. But they sent only twenty ships. The 
Eretrians, from old gratitude for the assistance of the Milesians 
in their war with Chalcis, also eent succour." 

The Athenians landed near Ephesus, " and the small band, 
joined by the lonians and Eretrians," undertook an expedition 
against Sardes, by the taking of which they hoped to rouse 
the Lydians (Olymp. 70, 2). They succeeded in making them- 
selves masters of the city, but could make no impression upon 
the citadel; and as the Lydians, contrary to the expectation of 
the insurgents, did not rise, they changed the city into a heap of 
ashes without deriving any advantage from it. The Greets were 
then obliged to retreat, " and on their return the greater part 
were cut to pieces," The Athenians returned home, being, in 
Reality, covered with shame and disgrace : they had destroyed 
B magnificent city, provoked the Persians without weakening 
them in the least, and only urged them to meditate revenge 
on Athens. The condition of the lonians, however, remained 
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uiulteted, and the Athenians returned home as if they had 
done nothing whatsoever. " From Greece proper no further 
assistance was sent. 

Meanwhile the Cyprians, with the exception of one town, 
had revolted; and the first thing the Persians had to do was 
to try to recover the island, in order to keep up the cocunu- 
nication with the Phoenicians. For the Cyprians had a con- 
siderable fleet, and rendered Cilicia and Phoenicia insecure. 
The lonians sent them succour, and the two united fleets 
gained a victory over the Persians at sea ; but, on land, the 
tyrant of Curion betrayed the Greeks j the Cyprians were 
completely defeated, and their towns were captured and laid 
waste one after another. Thence the Persians proceeded to 
the coast of Asia Minor." A great Persian army appeared, 
formed its plans without being hindered,, and in the north 
and south it advanced towards the points from which it could 
most easily prevent a union of the allies. The Greeks were 
labouring under a great disadvantage, owing to the geogra- 
phical position of their country. The extended line of coEist 
offered no frontier which they might have defended against 
the approaching army ; the country was narrow and every- 
where open. The natural consequence was, that no compact 
contingents were formed, and every city thought only of 
defending its own walls. In a few engagements the Greeks 
were compelled to abandon the open field altogether, and to 
confine themselves entirely to their cities. The Carians 
defended themselves more skilfully and bravely ; but their 
country afforded them advantages which the Greeks had not, 
it being a more compact country. They assembled on the 
frontier against the Persians ; but they too were unsuccessful ; 
afler having ofiered a very gallant resistance, they were 
crushed in a pitched battle by the masses, and the Persians 
conquered one Csrian town after another. Most of the Ionian 
cities now fell, one by one, " and so also the places on the 
Hellespont ;" and all were treated with Asiatic cruelty. " The 
worthless Aristagoras, under these circumstances, fled to 
Thrace, and settled in the possessions of Histiaeus, on the 
Strymon, where he subsequently lost his life." 

The survivors from the Ionian cities, under the protection of 
the islanders who were not yet threatened, assembled at 
Miletus. The Persians having now collected a fleet, threatened 
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Miletus by land and by sea. Hitherto the Greeks had been 
masters of the sea, and the PhoenicianB were not superior to 
them. The important fleet of the lonians now asBembled at 
Miletus, near the island of Lade, at the entrance of the port. 
(Olymp. 71, 3.) " As the Maeander has pushed its mouth so far 
forward, Lade now forms a hill in a marshy district of pasture 
land. The more distant islands bad sent no succour. Dionysiua 
of Pbocaea, a very able man, bad now placed himself at the head 
of the fleet, and, for a time, succeeded in keeping the lonians 
together." The Persians employed bribery, and all means of 
persuasion, for the purpose of dividing the fleet, and they 
succeeded in sowing discord among the commanders: a mis- 
fortune which has always happened when the contingents of 
small republics were assembled, as may be seen in the history 
of Switzerland, The discord generally arises from the forma- 
tion of an opposition party : when all are equal, one or other 
is called on to command, which the rest will not concede. If 
one comes forward and claims the command, because he feels 
his ability, or if the coinmand is offered to him, the men of 
mediocrity oppose it, saying, " We are all equal ; and if you 
imagine that you are better than we are, we shall put a stop 
to your ambition." Thus treachery arises, often not from 
venality, but ft'om envy and malice. Such also was the case 
ftt Lade, " The wealthy citizens of Miletus felt humbled by 
being obliged to obey a citizen of almost the smallest Ionian 
town; they withdrew from the guidance of Dionyaius, and 
the consequence waa a most fearful state of anarchy. The 
Samians allowed themselves to be persuaded by the Persians 
to separate fr^m the common fleet. In these circumstances a 
naval engagement with the Pet^ans ensued, and the Samians 
were the first that fled ; they were followed by some other 
contingents of the allied cities, under the pretext that their 
own homes were in danger. Many of the others fought most 
bravely, as, for example, the Chians;" but they were com- 
pletely defeated by the Phoenician galleys. Miletus was now 
besieged and taken by force. Its fata was terrible ; afi«r it 
had been stormed, ite inhabitants were made slaves, or lost 
their lives by the sword. Most of the men were put to death, 
women and children were led into slavery, and the boys were 
mutilated. A portion of the survivors were transplanted to 
the interior of the Persian empire, just as the tribes of Israel 
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had been carried to Babylon. In order to le -people tbe city, 
R colony of the Bunounding nations vaa established at Miletae, 
juat as Mahomed II. acted after tbe taking of Constantinople, 
when, after several days had been spent in bloodshed, he 
recruited the inhabitants with Christian and Turkish colonists. 
In like manner Peter the Great, when building Petersburg, 
ordered inhabitants to be drafted from the ancient districts of 
his empire. There were do trades at Petersburg, and no 
supplies of provisions. Most of the people died during the 
first two years from want, and their places were supplied by 
others fetched from distant quarters. Those who were led as 
coloiusts to Miletus were not so badly off, for they had the 
excellent Milesian territory to support them. " The &te of 
most other Ionian cities was of a similar kind ; it may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether Chios, as might be inferred from 
the account of Herodotus, was treated in the same way, 
for, in the war against Xerxes, it appears as an independent 
place." 

The destruction of Miletus is also important in the history 
of Greek literature. The Athenians had to reproach them- 
selves for having done nothing for the Milesians, hence their 
conscience was severely smitten when the news of its fate 
arrived, and they seriously blamed themselves. When, there* 
fore, the poet, Phrynichus, brought out the'/ikoxrui MtXifrou 
as a tn^edy, they felt it so painfully, that they inflicted a 
punishment upon him, for having dared to bring that calamity 
before their eyes. I believe, tiie true reason was, that the 
tragedy represented to them their own inactivity; they surely 
cannot have been such Sybarites as not to be able to endure 
the recollection of theb grief. This tragedy of Phrynichus is 
particularly remarkable, because it is bo entirely opposed to the 
common notion of the regular Greek tragedy; for the capture 
of Miletus was, no doubt, still more an historical piece than 
the Persians of Aeschylus, resembling the Rora&a praetextatae, 
such as the Brutus of Accius, or the plays of Shakespeare, and 
without any regard to the unities of place and time. 

The history of Greek tragedy begins simply with the choral 
odes, which are extremely ancient, and are a combination of song 
and dance, or a scenic song. We may assume it as an established 
fact, that even at an early time the chorus did not tnmply 
chant a song; but the Greeks went a step &rther, and at the 
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celebration of a festival, c.^,,ofDionyaus, subjects having lefer- 
ence to it were acted, and the chorus represented sometliing 
different from what it really was; as for example,' when at a 
festival of Dionysus, a chorus of Athenian women represented 
the Theban Bacchantes tearing Pentheus to pieces. The 
X'>p'>^ Tpar^iKol even under this name are very ancient; Hero- 
dotus mentions them in the history of Gleisthenes of Sicyon, 
where they undoubtedly were such scenic choruses. Another 
step beyond this was easily made by the addition of a -n-poXo^oi, 
a person tom in g forward and announcing to the audience what 
they were going to see and hear, I consider the prologue, the 
introduction for the information of the audience, as one of the 
moat ancient characters of tragedy. The next thing added is 
the change ascribed to Thespis; a couple of persons are put in 
relation to the chorus and appear carrying on a dialogue. This 
development of Greek tragedy is entirely founded on the 
nature of the thing itself: and it is a necessary consequence of 
this that the earliest Greek tragedies could not exist without 
the unities of place and time. These were absolutely essential ; 
for the chorus always remained before the spectators, and was 
the principal part. So long aa this was the case, the Aristote- 
lian form of tragedy was necessary. But into such droniM as 
the Capture of Miletus, the chorus could be introduced only by 
artificial means, and hence such pieces were no doubt rare 
exceptions in Greece. With the Komans, who had no chorus, 
the matter is different, and historical tragedy is natural. In- 
all the pieces, which were not translations from the Greek, 
their fr^om in tragedy is as natural to them as the more 
stringent forms were to the Greeks. 

Comedy arose by the side of tragedy, no doubt as a parody 
of it, and hence its unbridled freedom; the more it partook of 
the nature of parody, the more occasion was there for unre- 
strained liberty. By this view of its origin alone can we 
account for the chorus in comedy; had it not originally been 
a parody, the chorus would be out of place in it; and hence it 
is also quite natiural that the chorus could mEuntain itself in 
comedy as it did in tragedy. 
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LECTURE XXXVl. 



Wb now come to that period wUcli is the real subject of the hie- 
toiy of Herodotus, and I shall first speak of him as an historian 
who recorded whatever he could learn about contemporary 
events, and not merely as a describer of countries and nations. In 
the former respect, too, there once prevailed a general misconcep- 
tion, which has been removed by what Dahlmann has written 
about the age of Herodotus. The question about the age of 
Herodotus has been completely and satisfactorily examined by 
Dahlmann, though I believe that he extends the life of the 
historian somewhat too long ; but this is not of any material 
consequence. Although the passage in Gellius as well as what 
we read in Herodotus himself, is perfectly clear, yet the 
common opinion formerly was, that Herodotus lived quite close 
to the Persian war, or that he was nearly a contemporary of 
that event; nay, this opinion was so firmly rooted, that 
Mannert, an author who is not without merit, bnt still must 
be reckoned among the third or fourth rate historical scholars, 
unhesitatingly asserts that Herodotus was a contemporaiy of 
the Persian war, and imagines that the historian is the same 
person as the Herodotus mentioned among the ambassadors 
vrhom the lonians, before their expedition, sent to Mycale. 
This is altogether erroneous. Herodotus came forward about 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, though he may not 
have been quite a young man at that time, and his history 
was obviously written after the beginning of the war. I 
have shewn* that we may safely believe his work to have been 
written about Olymp. 90. If we calculate backward from that 
point, the dates mentioned by him as connected with the 
Persian war, agree quite well with it. Hence when Herodotus 
wrote, .fifteen Olympiads, that is, sixty years, had passed away 
since the expedition of Xerxes, and seventy years since the 
battle of Marathon. Now, if before him no important historical 
wort was written upon those events, pray condder what 
changes, during so long a period, may have taken place in a 
tradition which was not fixed by writing, and how many 
' See SMn. Schrift^ ToLi p. 197. 
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fabulous additions may have been made to it. It is well-known 
that the account of Sapoleon's expedition to Egypt has already 
assumed, in the mouth of the Egyptian Arabs, such a fitbulous 
appearance that it might seem to have required a century to 
develop it; and instances of the same kind occur frequently. 
At atime when an occurrence engrosses the mind of everybody, 
the account of it undergoes incredible changes; events are 
transposed from an earlier to a later time, and vice versa ; " we 
can scarcely form an idea of this vivacity and elasticity of 
traditions, because in our days everything is immediately put 
upon record." 

The expedition of Xerxes had certainly been written about 
before the time of Herodotus; but by whom? By the poet 
Choerilus of Samos, about whom Naeke has written such an 
excellent work. That poet had related the expedition of Xerxes 
in the form of an heroic poem, and his work had, no doubt, 
great merits, but it was a poem, and composed with poetical 
freedom. A number of details in Herodotus must be referred 
to that poem. I regard Choerilus unhesitatingly as one of the 
authorities whom Herodotus had before him; and I beheve 
that the poet's narrative greatly influenced the account of 
Herodotus. I attribute to him in particular the description of 
the nations in the army of Xerxes, and of their grotesque armour. 
That the poem of Choerilus, in imitation of the Boicoria, 
contained such a catalogue, in which the nations and their 
different kinds of armour were described, is certain, from a 
fragment quoted by Josephus in his work against Apion. Thq 
armour which Herodotus assigns to the several nations, is so 
strange, so incompatible with the character of thc'Asiatics, so 
ikr as we know it, that I am firmly convinced, that Herodotus 
here reduced the descriptions of Choerilus into prose. I need 
only refer you on this subject to the seventh book of Hero- 
dotus; what you there find cannot possibly be an historical 
narrative. The poet might very well describe such extra- 
ordinary and grotesque armour, for the whole of the motley 
Asiatic host appeared to him strange and monstrous. The 
influence of Choerilus upon Herodotus is also confirmed by 
such accounts as that of the drying up of rivers by the Persian 
army, which is a perfect impossibility. This is one of those 
absurdities which may happen to any one; and into which 
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especially a man may fall, who possesaes a lively imagination 
like that of Herodotus: he is thinking of something that ia 
quit© correct, but expresses it in such a manner, that it becomes 
ridiculous. But my principal argument is the enumeration of the 
nations. In regard to the other points, it is posdble that the 
Samian poet may have used the same authorities as the logogra- 
pher of HalicamasBus; but the description of the armour is 
certainly the poet's own invention. We cannot, however, 
reverse our assertion so as to say that Choerilus followed the 
account of Herodotus, for thfe latter was certainly the younger 
of the two. 

No reliance, therefore, can he placed upon this whole portion 
of the narrative of Herodotus; it is very different from his 
admirable descriptions of nations which he himself had seen 
and observed, and from several simple accounts of which he 
found trustworthy authorities, or which he relates alier a 
genuine and honest tradition, e.g., the accounts which he 
heard in Babylon, those about the Lydian kings, the Merm- 
nadae, down to the fall of Croesus, which are very honest and 
true. The history of the Ionian insurrection is likewise true 
and certun. Plutarch, tlie Boeotian, in his work trepX trfi 
'HpoSoTOV KaKoijBelaq, accuses him of Kaxo^ffeia, that is, of 
malice, or the pleasure in relating something that causes 
pain to others, and he has a decided aversion against him. 
Plutarch was led to make this charge by his Boeotian patriotism ; 
and it cannot be denied, that Herodotus hated the Boeotians. 
But if that is a crime, I willingly share it with him; I have 
no affection for Sparta, but yet I believe that it was the great- 
est misfortune for the prosperity of Greece that the Thebans, 
though their cause was just, obtained the ascendancy over 
Sparta, and acquired the supremacy. Plutarch's patriotism 
here is ridiculous, though it is by no means uncommon. When 
he wrote, iully six centuries bad passed since the Persian war, 
and yet he felt a patriotism for the Boeotia of that distant time, 
such as a Florentine feels for the age of Dante ! Plutarch's 
work b instructive, it contains many particular lacl£, and 
ample materials for criticism; and many of the charges which 
he brings forward cannot be refuted. There can be no doubt 
that Herodotus, in the case of some nations to which he felt 
an aversion, such as the Coriuthians and Thebans, believed 
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things, which on closer inapection he would have found to be 
false. But Plutarch's ludignatioa ag^nat Herodotus is, never- 
theless, very uniaii. 

In regard to the first expedition under Darius, the campaign 
of Datis, Herodotus' account agrees tolerably well with that 
of Ctesias. In reference to the other expedition of the Per- 
sians under Xerxes, he agrees with Ctesias about the occurrences 
at Thermopylae, and the victory of Salamis, the latter being, 
however, described by Ctesias as even more brilliant. But 
Ctesias strangely places the battle of Plataeae between those 
of Thermopylae and Salamis; and states that Delphi was 
plundered after the battle of Salamis. But on thrae ppints 
Herodotus is not at fault. I believe that here also Ctesias 
is not deserving of credit, although in the later history 
of Perria we shall follow hie guidance; for during that period 
we may trust him, as he could know the truth without much 
difficulty; and where we cannot trust him, we must entirely 
give up the history of Persia, at least as &r as the interior of 
the empire is concerned; and all we can say is, that we know 
the names of the kings, for he is our only authority. But in 
regard to the Persian wars, we cannot place Ctesias above 
Herodotus. It is difficult to say whence these differences may 
have arisen; the most probable solution is, that Ctesias 
followed such Persian accounts as he, in the capacity of the 
king's physician, could hear, and that the confusion in the 
accounts of the events originally occurred in the Persian books. 
Wherever he draws from Greek sources, as in his account of 
the battle of Thermopylae, we recognise the man who was 
known to ^de with Sparta. Herodotus on the other hand, 
is with his whole soul in the interest of Athens; and at a time 
when there existed throughout Greece a prejudice f^ainst 
Athens, he loudly and openly declared that Athens had saved 
Greece: "I will aay, that liberty proceeded from Athens; 
many will murmur, but I will say it, for it is true." This is a 
beautiM feature in the character of Herodotus, which certainly 
does not contain any KcucorjOeta? 

* " Charon of Lampgocua is also Bud to hare written a work in two bookj on 

the Persian war. Vossiiie places Mm at too earl; a date; he miut have lived 

after the war, ihougli he was older than Herodotus. It is, howerer. not im- 

pooaible that Ihe work ucribed to Mm may haie l>eea a forger; of a laMr tinei 
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When the lonians and the Greek coast of Asia Minor had 
been again subdued, and a more heavy yoke Lad been placed 
upon them than before, the Persians began to think of ex- 
tending their empire. In the first place, however, the king 
meditated revenge for the expedition of the Eretrians and 
Athenians to Ionia ; and orders were dispatched to the 
govemoi to chastise them, Lo apprehend them, and lead them 
as captives before the king's throne. This command was given 
to Datis. Kow whether the Persian army consisted of 300,000 
men, or whether it was much smaller, is a point which no one 
can seriously inquire inta. It is in itself not at all impos^blej 
that a countless host of ill-armed barbarians were defeated by 
s small band of well-equipped and warlike Greeks, as in India 
Lord Clive defeated 100,000 Indians with an army of no more 
than 1,500 near Plassey. In the latter case, the fire of cannons 
and guns was not unknown to the barbarians; they had the 
same themselves; but it was courage, determination, activity, 
and elasticity, that conquered them. The Persians were light- 
armed, without breastplates, with bad shields, bows and arrows, 
short spears, and without lances. The Persian sabre {aieiviiKtjt) 
alone was superior to the Greek pAjfetpa, the knife of the 
Albanese, with which the Greeks could not defend themselves 
against the oKivi/ctpi, Against such masses, the Greeks 
advanced in close array, well armed, and provided with breast- 
plates and long lances. This attack of compact and well- 
organised masses decided the contest. " But the plain of 
Marathon, which, besides the Eleuslnian and Thriaslan plains, 
is the only one that can be distinctly recognised in Attica, is 
not large enough to allow such an enormous army to develop 
itself. We can, therefore, only say, that an immense host of 
barbarians were there defeated by Hellenic heroes. 

Datis, with his fleet, sailed through tlie Cyclades (Olymp. 
72, 3), towards Euboea, ravaging the islands as he passed by," 
and landed at Eretria. That city was no longer what it had 
been of old, when it dbputed with Chalcis the sovereignty of 
the sea. It is a remarkable change to see a large and populous 
city sink &)m it« height in the course of one generation; but 

fur innnmerable forged booki were mannfactnred in the Alexandrian period . 
Now, however, nothing decisive can tie «aid about iL He Atthis of Hetlanico* 
or Lesbos also embraced the Penuan wars," — ISSS. 
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this IB natural in maritime towns, when commerce is transferred 
from one place to another. In like manner we see Pisa dis- 
appear and Genoa rising, and Naples rising while Amalfi 
falls; Amsterdam rose upon the ruin of Antwerp, and now 
Antwerp is rising while Amsterdam is_ sinking. Such also 
was the case of the Greek towns, and when Aegina was rising 
to profperity, Eretria declined. The prosperity of Aegina was 
' probably the consequence of the protracted wars between 
Chalcia and Eretria, for during that disturbed period commerce 
withdrew from those towns to Aegina. Eretria had nothing 
left but the recollection of its former greatness, and thereby 
had allowed itself to be induced to take part in the expedition 
to Ionia. But this interfeience was followed by terrible con- 
sequences for the town. When the Persians landed, " the 
Eretrians were divided in their opinions as to what they should 
do ; they could not escape from the threatening danger, but 
nevertheless refused to submit, and thus they were left to their 
evil demon. The story of the generosity of the Eretrian, who 
persuaded the Athenian auxiliaries to go home and preserve 
themselves for their own country, is certainly not an invention." 
The Persians blockaded the town; " the attack lasted for seven 
days, and on the seventh they entered by treachery, which so 
often occurs in Greek history." The town waa destroyed, and 
the whole population was led as slaves into Asia. But, as 
usually happens in that happy climate, and in so favourable a 
situation, the population soon became restored. About three 
centuries later, in the time of the war of the Romans against 
Philip, Eretria was again laid waste and plundered, and from 
that time it never revived again. At the period of the 
Peloponnesian war, Eretria was a small country town, though 
it seems to have been in a flourishing condition. Athens, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, was quite desolate for 
a period of thirty years, and when Chandler, in 1770, visited 
it, the recollection of that period had already vanisbed, 
although the population had reassembled there only fifty yeara 
before. So quickly are even great events forgotten in oral 
tradition ! I should not have known this feet, had I not found 
it in a small Greek chronicle. 

" After this the Persians landed in Attica." The Athenians 
had anticipated the event, and were prepared; but it was in 
vain that they solicited the assistance of the other Hellonea. . 
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The Spartans made, indeed, preparations to succour them, but, 
owing to their awkwardness, they lost the lime and came too 
late; they requested the Athenians to defer the matter, 
declaring that they must wait till the full moon and celebrate 
a festival before they could take the field. Such motives are 
not unusual with the Spartans, " who prided themselves upon 
maintaining their superstitions: for this they conadered to be 
observing the laws of Lycwgua, though in other and more •■ 
essential points they violated them most frequently." Plutarch 
rejects this account as a piece of calumny, but without reason: 
Herodotus certainly did not calumniate here. The inhabitants 
of the little town of Plataeae, who, being oppressed by Thebes, 
always directed their eyes to Athens, were the only friends 
and allies of the Athenians; "they had at that time placed 
themselves entirely under the protection of Athens, where 
they were citizens without the franchise." The Athenians led 
out into the field all their men capable of bearing arms, as &r 
as they could do so without leaving the walls of their city, 
which was then very small, unprotected; and they were com- 
tnanded by the polemarch Callimachus and the generals. 
" The number of die Athenians is said to have been 10,000; 
but this number seems to me to have arisen out of a calculation 
according to the ten phylae of Cleisthenes, 1000 being assigned 
to each phyle. The number, however, cannot, at any rate, 
have been much larger, for Athens then was not very populous, 
and some must have remained behind in the city. 

It fortunately happened that Mlltiades was one of the ten 
generals. He was the grandson, or nephew, of a mah of the 
same name, who traced his iaraily on the female side to 
Cypselus of Corinth, and belonged to a princely family, for a 
great many very illustrious families were then residing at 
Athens. The ancestor, or uncle, of the Marathonian Miltiades, 
had established an Athenian colony in Cheraonesus in the 
time of Piaistratus and the Pisistratids; the aceounts of the 
particulars of that event are . confused, but the fact itself is 
beyond a doubt, and is evidently connected with the extension 
of the Athenians, under Piaistratus, in the countries of Thrace 
and the Propontis. It was the object of Pisistratus and his 
sons, to strengthen the power of Athens in those parts; and 
the emigration under Miltiades, which formed part of their 
ecbeme, met no doubt with their entire concurrence. The 
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younger Miltiades, however, left those districts, and soon after 
Darius' expedition against the Scythians, he returned to 
Athena. This he did, it ia aaid, becauae he had been one of 
tbose Greeka who had advised the lonians to break down the 
bridge on the Danube, in order to prevent Darius returning, 
and to shake off the yoke of Persia : an advice to which tho 
Bclfishneas of the tyrants refused to listen. For this reason 
then Miltiades went to AttJca. The statement that previously 
he conquered Lcuinoa for Athens, is very doubtful; this event 
too, in my opinion, belongs to the time when the colony was 
dependent on the Piaiatratids, and la connected with their 
echemes. Hippias was in the army of the Persiana, and the 
Persian commander intended to restore him at Athens as a 
vassal of the great king. 

" The Persians had landed at the plain of Marathon, and 
there a battle was fought," The battle of Marathon is as 
certain as any of the great events of modem times, which 
have decided the fate of the world. There can be no doubt 
that the Persians were completely defeated, and were glad to 
escape to their ships and return to Asia, " with the cap- 
tured Eretrians." But the particulars of the battle are 
uncertain; most of them resemble the well-known deed of 
Cynegirus, who madly seized a Persian galley and wanted to 
hold it back. All this is poetical, and may serve to rejoice 
and warm us, hut we cannot take it as history. " The Greeks 
were drawn up as a phalanx, in which each phyle occupied an 
equal part of the front, with more or less depth, from eight to 
fifteen men. Now, if we suppose that in the battle of Marathon 
the Athenians were drawn up ten men deep, we have a 
fi'ont of 1,000 men. With such a front, opposed to an army 
of 300,000 men, the wings of the Greeks are said to have 
gained the victory; their centre is said to have been broken 
through by the Persians, and the victorious wings on both 
sides to have crushed the hosts of barbarians. This is the 
account of a poet, who does not think of mathematical pro- 
portions: such also is the case in the Iliad, and similar atones 
occur in the very heart of history. The poets of popular 
and martial ballads did not dream of giving a military report. 
The statement, however, that 6,000 Persiana were slain, and 
only 192 Athenians, is more credible. Another account 
estimates the number of the Persians who fell in the battle at 
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200,000." Even at the present day the plain of Marathon is 
marked by the mounds, under which the bodiea of the bar- 
barians were buried, "and the Athenians who fell on that day, 
probably rest under the same, for it does not seem that the 
fallen heroes were at that early time buried in the Cerami- 
CU9." That plain is the chamel-houae of Murten for Greec«. 
When happier days ahall &11 to the lot of Hellas, that h.illowed 
battle-field too will be examined, and will yield a rich harvest. 
" Many things used in the battle have already been dug out of 
the ground; there have been found near Marathon, leaden 
balls thrown by slingers with the inscription AKXOT" points 
of arrows made of stone, which must have been fastened on 
leeds, and consequently have been used by very uncivilised 
people; but others are of brass and copper, and there can be 
no doubt riiat these things were used in the battle of Marathon; 
How many glorious things are there that still require to be 
investigated ! 

The day of Marathon, Olymp, 72, 3, raised Athens to a 
point of greatness from which it had -before been very far 
removed. It is not suiBciently acknowledged that Athens is 
indebted to the Pisistratids for the first impulse to its great 
development; but afterwards the excitement called forth by 
great events carried on that development. The struggles 
which then followed, the exertions with which the Athenians 
freed themselves, first from the Pisistratids, and afterwards 
from Cleomenes and Isagoras, then the establishment of a free 
constitution on a broad basis, which Athens owed to Cleisthenes 
— all thb contributed to raise the spirit of her citizens, and 
to awaken the energies of life. In this sense, Herodotus is 
quite right in saying that the l<rr]yopia was the source of the 
greatness of Athens; but we will not forget, that Pisistratus 
was a middle link which was necessary to lead the state from 
the age of oligarchy to that of freedom. Soon after the yoke 
of the Pisistratids was thrown off, Athens overcame the united 
efforts of the Chalcidians and Thebans, who attempted to 
restore the Pisistratids in order to humble Athens. Those 
were glorious days. Chalcis was then still very prosperous, 
and it fell on that one day, on which the flower of its knights 
(I'lTTT^) were slain or taken prisoners, and when the town 
surrendered to Athens, which sent Cleruchi into its territory. 
From that time Chalcis never recovered its former greatness. 
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The circumference of the town is stated to have been seventy 
stadia; this may be an exaggeration, but it was certainly very 
lai^. Afterwards it did not fill that space, just as Pisa and 
Ispahan occupy only a portion of tie space within their walls; 
so that in the Macedonian time the town was not able to 
guard il« walls with a sufficient number of posts; it was a 
small open town situated in a large district surrounded by 
walls. 

But now the iroXirela of Themistocles began. During 
this period chronology is in great confusion, as unfortunately 
we do not possess Ephorus, and thus we do not know at what 
time his iTo\i.Teia commenced. I believe that its beginning 
must be assigned to an earlier time than is usually done, and 
that he had a considerable influence at Athens even before the 
day of Marathon. The conquest of Aegina does not appear to 
fall between the battle of Marathon and that of Salamis, but 
must have taken place before. Athens was now safe against all 
danger, for it possessed a great man, and its citizens showed much 
sound common sense, in as much as each did not pretend to be 
wiser than the other, but gave themselves up with full confi- 
dence to the one who was more intelligent than all the othei^. 



LECTUKE XXXVII. 

Themistocles, who decided the fate of Greece, has not, since 
the revival of letters, appeared in that light of historical im- 
portance in which other great characters of Greek history are 
presented to us, and which is his due; and such, perhaps, is still 
his fete, he is certainly not regarded as an historical character 
of the class to which Pericles and Demosthenes belong. This is 
not an accusation which I aim at others for the purpose of 
raising myself; but how it happens that for us, Themistocles 
belongs to the class of the vague characters of a pre-historic 
period, is a point for which it is not easy to account, more 
especially seeing that the Persian war is commonly regarded 
in a far more strictly historical light, than I can admit. The 
cause, perhaps, is a feeling that several of the details of hia 
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■life are lesB historical tlian those in tlie lives of Pericles and 
Demofithenra. But this makes it all the more incumbent upon 
US, to bring him forward, and assign to him his place in our 
history as a very extraordinary man, who has few equals in 
either ancient or modem times. He belonged to a very noble 
family; his youth fell in the time when the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes had already been got over, when the agitations of the 
oligarchs had ceased, and when quiet political discussion had 
succeeded in its place; and he came forward at an early age. 
At that time the old parties had decidedly given up their 
ancient claims. Matters were different from what they were at 
Bome; but it must not be forgotten that at Athens the change 
had been brought about gradually, and that the struggle had 
not been as violent as at Rome, which had been obliged it-self 
to find the remedy for its own disease ; at Athens, on the other 
hand, a mediation had taken place, by which it had been 
assisted in its contest against the folly and unfairness of its 
rulers; an external power had existed long enough to subdue 
the agitation, and there now existed a generation which aimed 
at superiority through its own worth. This was the time at 
which Themistocles came forward with his great personal quali- 
ties, which Thucydides, who dwells upon him with particular 
admiration, praises so highly. According to that historian's 
accounts, he had the keenest power of perceiving what was 
right and necessary, sagacity to find the means, perseverance 
in carrying out his plans, and an inexhaustible power of inven- 
tion and of adapting his means to his purposes. He was a states- 
man in the highest degree practical, and an excellent patriot: 
Athens was to him everything; and he was conscious of the 
greatness which his country was destined to attain, and to 
which he could raise it. He was the very man whom Athens 
then stood in need of, and if he had not appeared, great mis- 
fortunes would have befallen the state. 

It was by his advice that the Athenians, even before the 
Persian war, extended and fortified their harbour, and applied 
the ample revenue from their silver mines to the huilding of a 
fleet. This is one of those actions, in which the geneioiis 
sentiments of the Athenian people are manifested: they might 
have distributed the tithe of the produce among themselves; 
but on the advice of Themistocles they readily sacrificed it, 
although the majority of the people were extremely poor, to 
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the building of a fleet for the defence of their country. This 
is not the only time that the Athenian people acted with such 
noble generosity. Such vaa the people in the time of Theroi- 
stocles and Pericles; and when great things were to be done, 
there was no need of any one giving the command; all that 
was required, was some superior mind who knew how to 
awaken the noble sentiments of which the Athenians were 
susceptible, and to point out what was right and necessary. 

According to the current account, Themistoclee was rivalled 
by the honest Aristides, who, according to the common view, 
stands to Themistocles in the relation in which a virtuous 
man stands to an adroit and clever person, in whom, fiom this 
very circumstance, we hardly recognise any virtue, and whom 
we almost regard as a sinner. But the real cause of this view 
is the extraordinary and surpassing greatness of Themiatoclesi 
which called forth envy. In like manner, according to the 
notion that rb Belov ^ovepov eart, the gods themselves looked 
upon the happiness of Polyciates with envious eyes, ,and, 
according to the polytheistic notions of the Greeks, such a 
feeling is quite natural ; for the gods are aristocrats, and they 
look upon the aspirations of mortals as something presump- 
tuous. This is one of the necessary consequences of poly- 
theism. Such a ^66vo<; pervades the whole domain of history, 
in the contemplation of the present as well aa in that of the 
past. That which is great and excellent is oppressive to the 
mind, even when merely concdved — I do not mean to say 
that it is so to us, but it is so to the mass of mankind — and, 
in order to get rid of that oppressive feeling, men endeavour 
to drag down a great man to their own level, by discovering 
sometimes this and sometimes that weakness or error in him. 
It is for this purpose of dragging down men of eminence, and 
not from a genuine admiration of virtue, tJiat mean persons 
pretend to give the preference to upright men, whose purity 
of heart they admire, not indeed unjustly, but too exclusively, 
although men of eminence also are not wanting in purity of 
heart. The sapng of Horace, " Vtrtutem iticolumem odkma, 
niblatam ex ocvlis quaerimus invidi," is hut rarely true ; on the 
contrary, even after death, uprightness and goodness without 
genius are preferred, as if they alone were free &om blemish ; 
and people, who have themselves no claims to purity, take a 
pleasure in admiring virtue when it is not supported by 
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mental greatneBS. This envy has had great influence in 
forming the opinione entertained about ThemiBtocles and 
Aristidea, Let no one impute to me the wbh to deprive 
Arifltides of his crown of glory ; I believe all the good that is 
Baid of him, and I believe that bis virtue deserves, to the 
fullest extent, the veneration paid to him by the ancients ; 
but when he is put in opposition to Themiatocles, as is uni- 
versally done, so that the contrast is produced at the cost of 
^e great man, I must protest against it, for Themistocles was 
the greater. The life of Aristides was invaluable to hia 
friends, and to all who saw him and knew the purity of hia 
heart ; but Themistocles did infinitely more for the deliver- 
ance of his countiy, and for its greatness. The common 
notion, that Aristidee was poor, is erroneous ; even Demetrius 
Phalereus justly observed, that he could not possibly have 
been poor, because he was dpxwv iTraWfUK, and consequently 
belonged to the xevrancoo-to/teSt/ivoi, for the archonship, at 
that time, was accessible only to "Trevrettcotno/ieSifiyoi, who 
were eupatrids. The whole notion of his poverty arises from 
the fact, that, after hia death, the republic gave to his daughter 
a dowry. But this is the same case as that of the public 
funerals of illustrious Bomans, as, for example, of Valerius 
Publicola. Here, too, it has been inferred, that they must 
have been extremely poor, because sometimes the plebs alone, 
and sometimes both the plebs and the curiae contributed to 
pay the expenses of their funerals ; modem writers even go 
further, and imagine thtft Valerius Publicola died "as it were in 
a public hospital. Such a collection, however, was no trifling 
matter, for a great Roman funeral was very expensive ; and 
when the patres and the plebs paid for it, they paid a homage 
to the dead which saved his heirs a vast expense. In the 
case of Valerius Publicola, moreover, it is overiookedj that 
the gentes were bound to pay the funeral expenses, and that, 
accordingly, the Valeria gens would have been obliged to pay 
for it. Such also was the case at Athens. What greater 
hcmour could have been shown to the dead than this ? 

These two men certainly stood in an avreiroKiTeia to one 
another, and their opinions must have been of an opposite 
nature. Aristides may, in opposition to Themistocles, have 
been on the side of the aristocracy ; some isolated allusions to 
this actually occur, but we know only the general fact, and 
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cannot ascertain on what particular occaeions this opposition 
1>etweeu them was manifested. Themistoclea, who was aa 
noble as Ariatides, perhaps even more noble, and avowedly 
wealthy, openly and honestly attached himself to the people, 
hoping to find with them the support which he required for 
his plans ; he felt sure that the people would multiply hia 
strength. At that time there existed at Athena the same law 
which, in the middle ages, and especially in Italy, gave the 
people the right to banish influential persons, who raised 
themselves above their fellow-citizena, without their being 
guilty of any particular crime. This law occurs in the statutes 
of several Italian cities during the middle ages ; the statutes of 
Tivoli.for example, which I have discovered, conferred upon the 
city the right to expel a citizen, though he was not a criminal, 
if his presence was deemed dangerous.' This was also the 
ancient Greek law. It cannot be denied that it was harsh; 
but, in small republics, where it waa so easy to create a revo- 
lution, it waa certainly a beneficial regulation ; and it is just 
one of the painful conditions on which the advantages of 
small republics are based. By this law Aristides was exiled, 
by ostraciam, for a period of ten years, because the people dis- 
trusted him, because he was personally ao eminent that he was 
deemed dangerous. It must, however, be observed, that such 
a banishment waa probably not accompanied by any loss of 
property or honour, but that it was, in reality, a distinction, 
though an unenviable one. When the term liad expired, the 
exile waa at liberty to return ; it being thought, that after the 
lapse of ten years, the circumstances in which he could be 
dangerous might, perhaps, be altered ; he had become unim- 
portant. 

Such was Athens under Themistocles : it was a state in the 

' Niebahr probably alludes to (ha folloirmg passage in the Slatata tt Refiir- 
matimiei Cinilala T^burit: " Item BtataimaB, quod Comes Caput militiae Tel 
gedialia et quilibet ipsonim poesinl et potestatem habeant expellendi cive* 
Tiburia «t incolas et eoa conSaandi intra et extra ciriralem inobedientes pro rixia 
«edandie antogiuuR pervmiatil ad riinn et in ipsa rixa et post ipsam rixam per 
nnam dietam a longe a dicta cmtate et contraractenCibna et inobedienlibus 
possJDt poeDam et molctam inponere et anieire, pront in tertio eiiperiori capita 
condo^ar, aliaa expellere aliquem non possit nisi in Caaibas in quibus ei in hoc 
■latntomm Tolmnine sit conccssnm." Lib.i. cap. 6, sub mbr. Quod Comes 
Caput milittae et sedialis posBinl expellere pro rixia non faciendia. No other 
puBageofthiakiDdis to befonnd. Concerning these etatntes, see Lebmmaeh- 
rielMit, ToL ii. f. 402. A copy of them ii found in Niebnhr'a librar .r-Ec. 
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full vigour of Ufe, conetantly preparing itself, not against the 
Aeginetans, but for the Persian war, which it was anticlpatJng, 
and which did come. 

" The unjust expedition of Miltiades against Paros, which 
he undertook for the sake of levying contributions, occurred 
in the interval between the first and second Persian war, 
immediately after the battle of Marathon. It failed, however, 
and the Cyclades remained open to the Pei^ians." 

The last days of Dsriua were clouded by the disaster of 
Marathon; " that battle formed the turning point of his good 
fertune," and it would seem that the news of it led to several 
insurrections, particularly that of Egypt; but they were soon 
put down. Darius died (Olymp. 73, 3), and Xerxes, who 
succeeded him, was prevented from taking revenge on the 
Athenians by the revolt of Egypt, which engaged his atten- 
tion during the first years of his reign. But he completely 
conquered the insurgents after they had maiotaiQed themselves 
about four or five years; and he then made preparations for 
that vengeance on Athens for which his barbarian pride was 
longing. The account of the three years' preparations of 
Xerxes, how he assembled his army in Asia Minor, how he 
made a bridge across the Hellespont, how he cut a canal 
through the isthmus of Mount Athos to prevent his fleet being 
destroyed by storms — all this is known to every one who has 
read Herodotus. History is here so much interwoven with 
poetry, that they can no longer be separated. The bridge 
across the Hellespont cannot be doubted any more than that 
of Mandrodes across the Bosporus; and great as are the 
difHculties of such a bridge, yet it is possible, and in the man- 
ner in which Herodotus describes it, it can be constructed. 
But aft«r all, the current of the waters tore it to pieces. But 
Mount Athos assuredly waa not cut through ; it seems incon- 
ceivable why he should have done so, although the Greeks 
themselves state, that even in Liter times traces were visible near 
Sane. I cannot, however, understand the object in doing so, for 
besides Athos, there were many other promontories dangerous to 
navigation. It is of course impossible for us to test the state- 
ment, that the army of Xerxes consisted of 1,700,000 men; 
if such an enormous force had actually come to Greece, I 
cannot understand how, for example, when they were in 
Thessaly, and removed from the sea, they could have subsisted 
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even for a few days: not that the rivers of Thessaly could 
have been drained, but whence could they have obtained the 
necesaary food ? "I have already remaiked that we cannot 
take the enumeration of the forces and the account of their arms 
as hiBtorical; even an Oriental sultan is incapable of such non- 
sense as to order people to come froQi a distance of thousands 
of miles, and to drag them to Greece with scarcely any arms. 
The numbers of the fleet do not seem to be exaggerated, for 
the Phoenicians, Cilicians, and lonians, were obliged to put 
their ships at the king's disposal. It must have been enormous, 
accompanied as it was by numberless transports, and it con- 
stituted the main strength of the Persian expedition," 

The Greeks awaited the attack (Olymp. 75, 1), "but they 
were not agreed among themselves. The Argivea from 
hatred of Sparta joined the Persians, and the miserable Boeo- 
tians likewise supported them. The others kept together only 
from necessity; and without the noble spirit of the Athenians 
Greece would have been lost, and that from the most paltry 
circumstances. A dispute arose as to who was to be honoured 
vfith ihe supreme command; the Athenians gave way to all, 
for their only desire was to save Greece. Had the Persians 
moved on rapidly, they would have met with no resistance, but 
they proceeded slowly, and matters turned out differently." 
A Greek army was encamped at Tempe, at the entrance of 
Thessaly, and at first determined on defending Thesaaly. But 
they must have seen that they could be entirely surrounded 
from Upper Thessaly; and when they thus discovered the 
imposability of stopping the Persians, they retreated. The 
narrative now contains one inconceivable circumstance after 
another. It is indeed quite conceivable that the Thessalians 
who now submitted to the Persian king, having become his 
subjects, were not annihilated; for the Persians did not carry 
on internecine war, except in cases of rebellion; they did not 
act like the Turks, who in early times were bent upon destroy- 
ing all those with whom they came in contact. The Persiana, 
like modern conquerors, rather endeavoured to extend their 
empire; they wanted to conquer new countries, and acquire 
new subjects to pay them tribute. Their object was not 
destruction, as was that of the Gauls In their expedition against 
Delphi, or of the Mongols under Jenghis Khan, whose delight 
■was destruction, and from whom the Turks, perhapa, inherited 
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that delight But it is inconceivable that, as the Greeks did 
make a stand at Thermopylae, no one else took his position 
there except King L,eonidas and his Spartans, not including 
even the Lacedaemonians, for they remained at home ! Only 
1,000 Phocians occupied the heights, though that people might 
surely have furnished 10,000 men; 406 of the Boeotians were 
posted in the rear, as a sort of hostages, as Herodotus remarks, 
and 700 Thespians. Where were all the rest of the Greeks? 
Not one Athenian is found there; a number of them, it is true, 
manned the fleet, but not all of them; and why were not 
the others at Thermopylae? why was not Leonidas joined by 
the other nations of Peloponnesus, such as Arcadians and 
Eleans? The Aigives, we know, would not move, because 
they Were negociating with the Persians. To these questions 
there is no answer ; and all we can say is, that here, as so often 
in human life, things happen which are quite inconceivable 
and irrational. Countless hosts are invading Greece; the 
Greeks want to defend themselves, and are making active 
preparations at sea; but on land hundreds of thousands are 
met by a small band of Peloponnesians, 700 Thespians, 400 
Thebans as hostages, and 1,000 Phocians, stationed on the 
heights! A pass is occupied, but only that one, and the 
others are left unguarded; for the roads to the Doric tetrapolis 
and to Aetolia were open, and even if the Persians had not 
become acquainted with the pass betrayed to them by Ephialtes, 
they might without any hindrance have proceeded to Delphi, 
and by this round-about way they might have reached the 
rear of the Greeks without any resbtancel All this is quite 
unintelligible; it would almost appear as if there had been 
an intention to sacrifice I.eonidas and his men; hut we cannot 
suppose this. These circumstances alone suggest to us, that the 
numbers of the Persian army cannot have been as great as 
they are described; but-even if we reduce them to an immense 
extent, it still remains inconceivable why they were not opposed 
by greater numbers of the Greeks, for as af^rwards -they 
ventured to attack the Persians in the open field, it was cer- 
tainly much more natural to oppose them while marching 
across the hills. But however this may be, it is an undoubted 
&ct, that Leonidas and his Spartans fell in the contest, of 
which we may form a conception from the description of 
Herodotus, when af^ a reaistaace of three days they were 
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surrounded by the Persians. A few of the Spartans escaped on 
Teiy excusable grounds, but they were so generally despised, 
that their life became unendurable, and they made away with 
themselves. This is certainly historical. There can be no 
doubt that along with the Spartans the Helota also fell, though 
no one speaks of them; "the inscription mentions 4,000 
Peloponnesians as having fought there, but the proud oligarchs 
did not include the Helots." The 700 Thespians who would 
not abandon Leonidas, also fell, and these too have not re- 
ceived from posterity the honour that is due to their memory. 
Thus we huve here an example of the manner in which the 
same act is viewed in one light for one party engaged in it, and 
in another light for others: the deeds of the one are forgotten, 
and those of the others are held in everlastirig remembrance. 

After the victory at Thermopylae all HMlas lay open before 
the Persians, and they now advanced towards Athens, 4 
distance which they could march in a few days. Thebes 
opened her gates, and joyfully admitted them from hatred 
of Athens. " Meantime a portion of the army appeared 
before Delphi. It is almost inconceivable that the Persians did 
not succeed in taking the temple; it is true it was situated on 
Parnassus and was difficult of access, bat we should imagine 
that its treasures would have exercised their power of attraction 
so as to draw the Persians even higher up; and if the army of 
Xerxes had actually been so enormous as it is described, he 
might have sent thither hundreds of thousands after hundreds 
of thousands. The miracles by which the temple is said to 
have been saved, are repeated in the same manner during the 
attack of the Gauls, But the temple of Delphi was certainly 
not plundered, as is proved by the fact, that afterwards it still 
contained so many of the ancient presents bestowed upon it, 
which the Persians assuredly would have earned away. Ctesias' 
account of the taking of the town must be wholly rejected." 
The city of Athens had in the meantime been abandoned by 
all the people; the defenceless had taken refuge in the small 
island of Satamis, or at Troezen, "and all the Athenians 
capable of bearing arms embarked in the fleet. The city 
could not have maintained itself on account of the weakness of 
its fortifications, and the small number of Athenians would not 
have sufficed to man the fleet and at the same time to defend the 
city." The Peraans thus took Athens without any resistance. 

VOL. I. z 
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White Atkens wss given up to the. enemy, the Greek fleet 
hjtd assembled in the waters between Theasaly, Sciatbos and 
Halonnesus. "It seems unaccountable why the Peruan fleet 
did not immediately sail round Euboea; but they probably 
feared storms in the dangerous part of the sea to the south 
of Euboea; had they sailed round, they would bare been 
in Phalenis before the Greeks could oppoee them there. 
During the same days on which the battle of Thennf^yke 
was fought," the Greek fleet was engt^i;ed in two indeci^ve 
but glonons battles near the promontory of Artemisium. 
*' In a third the PersianB gained the upper hand, and when 
the Greeks at the same time heard of the defeat at Ther- 
mopylae, they withdrew, and doubling cape Sunium suled 
towards Salamis." God sent them a storm whereby the 
Persians in their pursuit suffered shipwreck. Although those 
Migagementa were not real victories, yet they were most 
encouraging, and the foundation of the tinal victory was laid 
at Artemisium. Even Pindar truly sang — 

. . . muStl 'ABairaliir ifiiXarrt ^nir 
K/HprO^ i\iiiStf!ml ... .' 

The Greeks had come to the conviction that although the 
fleet of the Persians consisted of elements very different from 
their land forces, and although the Phoenicians were as good 
sailors as themselves, nay, probably superior, they yet might 
offer a successM resistance, because they fought for their 
freedom and their country, and because they were inspired by 
patriotism; while the former engaged in the contest only 
because they were compelled. 

Throughout the course of these events, there are questions 
which we cannot solve. When I separate that which is fic- 
titious, and transport myself to the time of the events, there 
remiune little in the whole ntmrative that is pos^ble. What 
miracle prevented the Persians, who had come with such an 
immense fleet of galleys, from sending a squadron to Pelopon- 
nesus for the purpose of ravaging and subdixing it? How was 
it possible for the enormous hosts of Persians to be so timid 
that they did not veoture to come forward anywhere? Why 
did they stand everywhere, as if they-were paralysed by some 
magic fear? How did it happen that they did not advance 
even as far as Eleusis? That town remuned in the handi of 
' Fkt. ThemittSt or Fragm. 196, ai.Boeekb. 
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the Greeks, though it was scarcely twenty miles from Athens 
uid the Persian cavalry did not advance farther than the 
Rharian or Thriasian plain. How is it possible that they did 
not even attempt to advance towards Mcgara? How waB it 
possible for the whole population of Athena to be conveyed to 
the small island of Salamis and to Troezen, and bow did they 
obtain the means of subsistence? All this is to me perfectly 
inctmceivahle. The cause must, in a great measure, consist in 
the feet that Herodotus wrote down his account sixty years 
afler the events, and that he wrote it such as it was then 
current, and as he heard it. " He even delighted in describ- 
ing the war in the manner in which it appeared in the tradi- 
tions ; and he composed an arfotvia/jM ^; to •jrapaypfffui oKoveiy, 
as Thueydides calls it. Many points also may be expluned by 
the circumstance that he did not live much at Athens." If we 
had EphoruB, we should undoubtedly £nd a more intelligible 
account at least of some of the occurrences. 



LECTUEE XXXVIII. 

I WILL add a few more examples, to show that the history 
which, in our early years, we have regarded as so perfectly au- 
thentic, is untenable ; and that a portion of it is miraculous and 
impossible, and bears the character of a meare popular tradition. 
One of them is a beautii'ul miraculous story which is related in 
two different ways, by which we see that it was current 
among the people. While Xerxes was at Athens, Demaratus 
and another Greek are said to have heard, in the Thriadau 
plain, the Bacchic sound of a great proc«ssion coming from 
- Eleuas, and to have seen on immense cloud of dust, as if a 
great multitude had been marching towards the sea. The 
same miracle appears, in another tradition, in a somewhat 
di&rent light; for it is said to have happened on the day of 
the battle of Salamis, and the sound heard is described as that 
of the gods proceeding from Elensia to Salamis to as^st the 
Greeks in their struggle. This wonderiiil story was evidently 
a iiaditioa current among the people. Another tradition is 
z 2 
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not, indeed, miraciilouB, but shows the existence of two dif- 
ferent reports of the same thing. When the Athenians were 
Biimmoned to do homage to the king, Cyrsilus, one of the 
buleulae, ia atdd to have advised hia fellow-citizens to comply 
with the command, and to have been stoned for this, together 
with his wife and children. This occurrence, which ia said by 
some to have happened before the Athenians quitted the city, 
is placed by others after the battle of Salamis ; " they were 
yet to humble themselves before the great king." Here we 
again have a living tradition. The atory of which the Mace- 
donians boasted, when they said, that they had destroyed the 
army of the Persians, or at least the greater part of it, during 
its retreat, and that Alexander, king of Macedonia, was on 
that account rewarded by the Athenians, and acquired so 
great an influence over their minds — this story is unknown to 
Herodotus, and is assuredly one or those pieces of vanity which 
we so often meet with in ancient history. Another story, 
which ia a great favourite with the rhetoriciana, but is men- 
tioned also by Demosthenes, entirely floats in the air, although 
it must refer to a fact, as there existed a psephisma about it ; 
namely, that Arthmius of Zeleia, in Phrygiaj who must have 
been an Athenian citizen, was punished with atimia for having 
distributed tlie gold of tlie barbarians among the Greeks. 
Others state that he was condemned for having carried the 
money, which tlie barbarians placed at hia disposal, into other 
cities, and not to Athens, where good use might have been 
made of it. The same story, a little modified, is also referred 
to the time of Themistocles. You see how cautious we must 
be -in regard to all these tales ; and I might produce many more, 
to show how far we are from being able to consider the 
accounts of that period as authentic history. But we will not 
pursue any further the examination of unaccountable state- 
ments in this part of our history. 

While the Greek fleet waa stationed in the channel between 
the island of Salamis and Attica, towards Piraeeus, discord 
broke out among the Greeks. The Peloponnesians thought 
only of themselves; they had fortified the Isthmus: there they 
were assembled, and there they wanted to ofler resistance to 
the Persians. In their folly they forgot, that if the enemy, 
with his superior fleet, should turn against Peloponnesus, they 
might land wherever they liked, and that the fortifications of 
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the Isthmus would then afford no protection. It may be, that, 
to such an objection, tbey would Lave answered, that in that 
case they would have dispatched a detachment from the Isthmus 
to meet the enemy ; but it is not mentioned anywhere that 
Buch an answer was given. The probability is, that they were 
80 short-sighted as to believe that the object of the Persian 
expedition was only to chastise Athens, and that the king 
would be satisfied with so doing ; but if not, that they would 
be able to maintain themselves behind the walls on the Isthmus. 
" When therefore Xerxes had taken Athens, the Peloponnesians 
at Salamis thought only of the Isthmus, and tumultuously desired 
to proceed to Peloponnesus : they demanded everything from 
Athens, but were unwilling to give anything," But Themis- 
toclea now declared, that all the hopes of the Athenians were 
directed towards the recovery of their city ; that, if the Pelo- 
ponnesians should sacrifice them, and, thinking of themselves 
only, should abandon Attica to the barbarians, the Athenians 
would not be so childish as to sacrifice themselves for them, 
but would take their women and children on board their shifts, 
and sail far away from the Persians to the island of Sardinia, 
or some other place where Greek colonies were established ;. 
that there they would settle as a free people, and abandon 
Peloponnesus to its &te ; and that then the peninsula would 
Boon be in the hands of the enemy. This frightened the 
Peloponnesians, and they resolved to stand by Athens. It is 
evident that, throughout that time, Themistocles had to 
struggle with the most intolera})Ie difficulties, which the allies 
placed in his way, as well as with their jealousy, meanness, 
and insolence. " The rudeness of the Spartans and Corinth- 
ians is nowhere more strongly contrasted with the refinement 
of the Athenians, than on that occasion." But after he had 
tried everything, and overcome by every possible means a 
hundred different difficulties, he yet saw, that he could not 
rely on the perseverance of the Peloponnesians, and that they 
would turn to the Isthmus as soon as Xerxes should proceed 
in that direction. He accordingly induced the Persian king, 
by a false message, to surround the Greek fleet, for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the retreat of the Peloponnesians. He 
declared himself ready to deliver the whole of the Greek fleet 
into his hands. This device was quite to the mind of the 
Persians ; Xerxes believed him, and followed his advico. 
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When Themistoeles was thus sure of tlie PeloponnenanB, the 
eve^memoraUe battle of SalamiB commenced, which is as 
certfuulj historical as that of Cannae, or any modern battle, 
" whatever the numbers may be." The battle proceeded in a 
manner somewhat like the battle of Leipzig : when the issue 
was decided, a portion of those who ought to have joined their 
countrymen before, made common cause with the Greeks; but 
it was done at a moment when it was no longer honourable to 
desert the standards. But, whaterer we may think of them, 
their accession increased the victory of the Greeks and the 
loss of the Persian fleet, the greater part of which was de- 
stroyed, " and the rest retreated tow^da the coast of Ana 
Minor." 

Certain as the battle of Salamis is, all the accounts of what 
took place after it, are very doubtfiil. This much is certain, 
that Xerxes returned, " leaving a portion of his army under 
Mardonius in Greece;" but whether he fled in quite aa 
miserable a plight as that described by the poet in the Persians, 
is highly uncertain. He would then have escaped as Napoleon 
did, who fled &om BusbIei in a sledge in the greatest haste, 
leaving his army behind him ; the latter, however, did so in 
order immediately to levy a fresh army, whereas Xetxes neg- 
lected everything. The statement that the Persian escaped in 
a fi^erman's boat, can, I think, be regarded only as an 
exaggeration, in which the conquerors indulged in describing 
their victory. If he actually did cross the Hellespont in a boat, 
it was only because the bridge had been destroyed by storms. 
But his enormous army disappeared, except that porfaon which 
he left behind under Mardonius. It is not stated anywhere 
(?) that the bulk of the army returned, though it ought to 
have returned, if it had existed. But the trutJi probably is, 
that, if we except his guards, Xerxes had not brought many 
more troops with him to Greece than those who afterwanb 
fought under Mardonius at Ptataeae: the rest is exaggeration, 
Xerxes returned to Sardes, and his empire does not seem to 
have suffered much from the severe shock. Egypt alone 
revolted, in consequence of the complete incompatibility of the 
Persians and Egyptians. 

Winter was now approaching, and Mardonius withdrew 
from ravaged Attica, taking up his winter-quarters partly in 
Thessaly and partly in Boeotia. It seems inconceivable that 
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t^e Athemans Ghotild have returned to Attica. It is indeed 
manifest that Attica when Xerxes quitted it, was not so com- 
pletely devastated aa afterwards, "and the simple houses of 
the Athenians could easily be restored;" but the probability is, 
that the Athenians remained the winter in Salamis in sheds, 
or under the open sky. Mardonius offered to restore to them 
Attica uninjured, so &r as it had not already been devastated, 
if they would conclude peace with Lim. They might at that 
time have obtained any -terms they pleased, if they had 
abandoned the common cause of the Greeks; and the Per- 
sians would have kept the peace ; for when they concluded 
treaties they observed them: they were not faithless bar- 
barians. But on this occasion again, we see the Athenian 
people in all its greatness and excellence ; it scorned such a 
peace, and preferred the good of the Peloponneaians. After 
having learned by experience that the Peloponnessians would 
do nothing for them, and although they must have known 
that the Spartans aimed at the destruction of Athens, they not 
only did not take revenge, but remained faithful to the 
common cause. Nothing is more noble than to see a people 
remaining futhlul to its allies, although it knows that they are 
dishonest. I might here mention other examples, which do 
honour to our nation and are a disgrace to others ; but I refrain 
from doing so, I will, however, notice the example of the Duke 
of Wellington, who, though often shamefully abandoned by the 
Spaniards, never was faithless to them, nor gave them up, but 
was always ready to do everything for them, as if they had 
acted in the same manner towards him. This is one of the 
features by which we recognise the spirit of the Athenian 
people: a great man could guide them as he pleased; and it is 
only this readiness with which they listened to the voice of 
^reat men, ^at explains how it was possible for Athens 
' to exist as a democracy. The more a people is removed 
from this susceptibility and flexibility, the less is it capable of 
maintaining a republican constitution. Although this flexibility 
at Athens was at other times followed by sad consequences, as 
in the time of Alcibiades and Cleon, yet the Athenian people 
were so manageable, and had such tenderness of feeling, that 
the cruel decree of Cleon could be annulled as soon as another 
powerful popular orator came forward. This is the very thing 
which enabled Athens to be what it was. Mardonius cow 
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again advanced towaids Athens; the Spartans, who ought to 
have proceeded towards Cithaeron, had not arrived, and 
tlius he again took possession of Atlica and ravaged it 
completely. 

At length, however (Olymp. 75, 2), the Athenians prevailed 
upon the Peloponnesians to leave the Isthmus, and they 
gradually advanced towards Boeotia. There the battle of 
Plataeae was fought. Barthelemy, in his TabUUes Cbrvnolo- 
ffigwfs, and others, I think, place it in September, eleven 
months after the battle of Salamis. Such a statement is a 
complete puzzle to me. " How did the whole summer pass 
away? Had Mardonius conducted himself in Theasaly entirely 
as a Persian Satrap, and delayed the matter in the usual 
Oriental manner? Whether at Plataeae he had 300,000 or 
500,000 men at his command, is an idle question; but the 
number of the Greek army is likewise very much exaggerated," 
According to the account of Herodotus, all the Peloponnesians 
fought at Plataeae, with the exception of the Argivea and 
Achaeans; the Athenians to the number of 8000 now served 
as hoplites, and their fleet was in Ionia. Including their 
light troops, the Greeks are said to have amounted to 100,000 
men; but this is rather incredible; their number must have 
been much smaller. In regard to the accounts of this battle, 
it is historically certain that it was completely won by the 
Greeks, and that the remnants of the Persian army retreated 
without being vigorously pursued. It must have reached 
Asia, but it then disappears. It is also historically certain, 
that Pausanias was the commander of the aDied army of the 
Greeks. " The account further states, tliat the battle was 
continued for two days; on the first an engagement arose 
accidentally between the vanguards, in which the Greeks 
gained decided advantages. On the following day, they 
changed their position, to be still more secure against the 
Persian cavalry. The Persians, imagining that this was done 
from cowardice, attacked them, and were defeated in a pitched 
battle. Its issue was decided the more speedily because 
Mardonius fell, and his wing fled without a commander. The 
right wing, under Artahazus, made its retreat from the field of 
battle through Thessaly ; the others had escaped to their 
camp behind a wooden fortification, where they defended 
tliemselves with the courage of de^ir. The camp was 
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stormed, oiid immense booty fell into the hands of the Greeks; 
moBt of the Persians were no doubt cut to pieces. Artabazue 
took no rest till he reached Asia Minor, where Xerxee was 
Still staying at Sardra, without doing anything for the war." 

After their victory, the Greeks advanced towards Thebes. 
In accordance with a vow which they had made before the 
war, Thebes ought to have been destroyed by the Greeks. 
But their opinions were divided. The Thebans, and that with 
justice, cast the blame upon Ismenias and his aTaa^iwrat, the 
oligarchs; hut the latter found advocates among the Spartans, 
who were always passionately partial to any oligarchy.' Thus 
the Theban leaders escaped, and the Greeks showed a humane 
feeling towards the Thebans. It had been right, under the 
circumstanoes, to make such a vow, but it was at the same 
time well that they did not carry it into effect. The Persians 
were not pursued, and the districts which had been occupied 
by them as iar as Macedonia, were evacuated, though we do 
not know bow. 

On the same day on which the battle of Plataeae was fought, 
the allied Greeks gained as complete a victory at sea. " In 
the spring the Athenians had refitted their fleet, and, accom- 
panied by B few other Greek ships, they sailed to Delos, under 
the command of the Spartan Leotychides and the Athenian 
Xaathippus, the fiither of Pericles. The Persian fleet was in 
Ionia with the intention of preventing the islands from revolt- 
ing. The Greeks were afraid of proceeding to Ionia, for the 
Cyclades still supported the Persian interest, and the loniane 
did not inspire them with full confidence. It appears that the 
intercourse between the lonians and Greece was very much 
confined by the Persian dominion ; but Samos, Chios, and 
Lesbos, urgently demanded the assistance of the Greeks, and 
promised that Ionia would rise ; and thus the Athenians at 
length prevailed on Leotychides to stdl from Deloa to Samos, 
The Persian fleet, the ships being drawn on shore, had timidly 
encamped opposite to Samos, at the foot of mount Mycale; 
hostages had been taken from all the Ionian cities In order to 
insure their fidelity. There the Greeks landed, overpowered 
the barbarians in their camp, and burnt their ships. During 

' This EeeniB to be a slip, for the leaders of the Theban oligarchj at that time 
were Aui^nus and Timagenidnsi no Igmeniag is mentioned. The oligarch!, 
moreoTer, were not treated gently bj the SpartBiu. See Herod, ix. 88. — Bd. 
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the battle they were joined bj tlie Hilesiana and oQier 
lonianii." 

After tills victoTj of Mjcale, the looian cities revolted 
against the Persians. " The most practical course would now 
hare been, if the lonianB, as they were, in &ct, advised to do, 
bad abandoned their homes, and gone over to Greece ; the 
Greeks who had fflded with the Fenians might then have been 
expelled, and the lonians might have taken their places. But 
to abandon such a paradise of a country, and that in the fresh 
joy of Tictory, and the feeling of unity, was impossible for the 
lonians. They g^ve themselves up to the hope, that they would 
be able to maintain themselves ; and it would have been posable, 
had they remained as fi-esh and vigorous ss they then were." 
The Persian empire must then have been completely paralysed, 
llie other Greek cities from DonB as far as Aeolts, are said 
likewise to have asserted their independence; but this statement 
cannot be taken to referto all the cities; for even immediately 
ader these occurrences, and still more so at a later time, some of 
them appear as towns under the Persian dominion. Magnesia on 
the Maeander, and Myua, for example, were tributary to Persia 
as late as the time of the exile of Themistocles, " for the 
revenues derived from those places were given to him." This 
liberation of Asia Minor is commonly considered to have been 
far more general than it realty was; it is usually supposed that 
the Greek cities in Asia were free down to the peace of 
Antalcidas ; but this was not the case. They were soon 
reconquered by the Persians, and with a few occasional ex- 
ceptions, they always remained subject to them. In later times, 
some Ionian and other Greek cities were subject to Persia, and 
paid tribute to it, while, on the other hand, they were at the 
same time allied with Athene. All such notions of freedom 
were very vague among the Asiatic nations, and among the 
ancients generally; the Romans alone had a strict system. 
. " It was only the islands that permanently maintained their 
independence; they swore to the awSrJKai of the Greekfl." 

The Spartans now sailed home. The Athenians, liowever, 
perceiving the great importance of the town of Sestos, of 
cutting the Persians off from Europe, and of thus preventing 
their undertaking a fresh expedition, Xanthippus sailed thither 
with his fleet. The undertaking did not succeed till after 
many efforts, the art of besieging being unknown to the 
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Greeks. But eTen fur a loDg time afUr this, a brave Persiaii, 
of the Dame of Boges, muntuned lumself at Eion, at the 
moUth of the Strymon." 

In his wort, De Legtbtts,* where Plato speaks most excel- 
lently on ancient Oiieek history, he says, with gieat frankness, 
" We hoast of our anceatore, and speak of their great feats 
and of the days of Flataeae and Salanaia; and it is becoming 
to us Athenians to do so; but if we mean to speak the truth, 
we must confess that, on the whole, that Persian war reflects 
extremely little honour upon the Greeks, The smallest number 
of the Hellenes took part in it; the Spartans did their duty at 
Thermopylae and Plataeae, but most of the Greek states did 
noising, or surrendered to the enemy." Such is the judgment 
of Plato, who, according to his aristocratic sentiments, was by 
no means favourable to the Athenians; and that judgment is 
expressed in a work which he composed at an advanced age. 
If we consider history without being piejudiced, we must 
own that his words are true. The same opinion was expressed 
by Theinistoclea in his remonstrance with the Spartans, when 
they insisted upon rev^ige being taken on those Greek towns 
which had sided with the Persians. He proved to them, that 
only thirty-one towns, and those for the most part small ones, 
had remained faithfiil to the cause of Greece, and taken part 
in the war against the Persians. In thus insisting on revenge, 
the intentions of Sparta were di^;raceful to her, and she looked 
only to her own power; her m^n object was to destroy Argos, 
a plan which die had always cherished. In order to avenge 
their country, the Spartans wanted to destroy Argos, and to 
take the Argive territory, as a reward for their own valour; 
their aim, in general, was to cause as much destruction in 
(ireece as possible. But the most disgraceful thing was their 
ingratitude towards Athens, to the restoration of which they 
would consent only on condition of its remaining an open, 
unprotected place. Numerous as are the instances of gross 
ingratitude of allies, yet there is scarcely one of equal baseness. 
A similar feeling was displayed at the Congress of Vienna, by 
certiun powers, which wanted to pull down Prussia, although 
Germany owed its deliverance to Prussia. This conduct was 

* The two preceding paragraphs hare been ti^ntferred (o this place from ft 
later part of the preient Lecture. 
> iiL p. 601. 
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quite like that of Sparta towards Athens. Had it not been £ot 
the wisdom and prudence of Themistocles, and had not Sparta, 
fortunately, been hesitating, as it always was, a war would have 
broken out. But eo many Greeks were then looking with 
delight upon Athens as the deliverer from the yoke of Sparta, 
and the Athenians were eo inspired and so conscious of their 
own power, that the undertaking against Athens would have 
turned out very ill for the Spartans, who would have lost their 
supremacy in Greece at one blow. But Themistocles, in his 
wisdom, exerted all his powers to prevent the outbreak of an 
internal war. Whether liia plan was to draw the Greeks into a 
closer union than before, is not stated anywhere, but it certainly 
seems to be in accordance with his whole character; the plan, 
however, would have been thwarted by the obstinacy with which 
Sparta set forth her pretensions. Themistocles must have 
placed great hopes upon the Amphictyony. The Spartans 
wished to exclude from it all the tribes that had supported the 
Persians; but he insisted upon preserving the Amphictyonio 
league entire. There is an expression in the ancient authors 
which has often been misunderstood. In a dispute between 
two towns, it is said that the one is ready SiSovai or \a/i0dveiv 
HietjV iv afiipiicTvovia. These expressions, which, in reference 
to the earlier times, are applied to the cases of several towns, 
have led St. Croix to assume a great number of Amphictyonies; 
but the real meaning unquestionably is, to be ready to refer the 
case to arbitration, in the same manner in which free people 
belonging to the Amphictyony, without sacrificing any part of 
their liberty, accepted the decision of the Amphictyony, We 
have, accordingly, two people, who are independent of each 
other, and choose a third to arbitrate between them; in this 
sense, Argos, for example, is called an Amphictyony, and the 
Spartans and Messenians may choose the Argives to arbitrate 
between them. It is possible that Themistocles, when he was 
BO much concerned about preserving the Amphictyony, was 
thinking of such a salutary application of it for preserving tlie 
unity among the Greeks. 

Themistocles now carried his great plans into full effect; he 
followed them up in the fortification of Athens, and the people 
took up his idea. He doubled the circumference of the city, 
surrounded it with strong wallsj which were at once made so 
durable and excellent, though they bore marks of. haste, that 
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ttey were able to stand many centuries, and offer resiatance in 
vigorous siegeB. We can hardly conceive how it was possible 
for a country ao completely devastated to rebuild and extend 
the city; and in addition to this, to execute such enormous 
works. "Imagine a poor people, which had hardly been able to 
save its scanty moveable property, and now returns to a couht 
try consisting for the most part of barren rocky hills; and that 
people at once appears more powerful than ever !" We evidently 
want a knowledge of particular circumstances, by which the 
matter would become intelligible. There can lie no doubt 
that the Athenians levied war contributions in Persia; and the 
allies, perhaps, also contributed to enable the Athenians to 
begin the rebuilding of their homes. The ancient city had had 
insignificant walls, or none at all, and the Athenians had built 
their houses around the aKpa or around the narrow wall.* But 
this did not satisfy Themistocles; he fortified above all the port 
of Piraeeus. Nay, his real plan was — with a purpose altogether 
different from the pusillanimity with which the Roman people 
wanted to emigrate to Veil — entirely to abandon the upper 
city, and to rebuild it around the port Piraeeus, where the 
Athenians might have protected themselves on the land side 
by means of a small force, and might have devoted all their 
energy to the sea. He had the full confidence that Athens 
might now begin everything afresh. But he was unable tq 
carry this plan, being opposed by sentimental recollections. 
Such feelings, , displayed at the proper season, are very beauti- 
fill, but when great questions and plans are at stake, they 
ought to be put aside. The people were unwilling to have the 
temple of Athene Poliaa, of Erechtheus, and others, at a 
distance of forty stadia from the city. Athens afterwards 
had cause for bitterly regretting that she had not followed 
the advice of Themistocles. For a con^derable period the long 
walls of Pericles offered a sufficient protection, but they 
required an immense garrison, and prevented the people allow- 
ing the fleet to act where they might wish it. New Athens 
vrould have been invulnerable, and would not have succumbed 
as the old city did. The fortification of Piraeeus was an 
extraordinary work, as grand as any of the Etruscan period; 
the walls were so broad, that two waggons could pass on them 

* SdL " Hence the new walla and their extended eiicmnference had hecome 
nece«Mi7." — Ed. 
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one l^ Hie nde of the other, and they were built all through 
of bewD sUtnes, which were kept together with iron hooks and 
lead. All the buildings of that period were of incredible 
grandeur, and infinitely more so than those of succeeding 
agee. Such also is the case at Rome. The grandest worka, 
like the cloacae, belong to the time of the kings; during the 
first period of the republic the style of building was still 
grand, but not so grand aa in the earliest times; and thus it 
gradually goes down. The tunnel of the Alban lake gives us 
a gi«at idea of the architecture of the time; but we feel that 
it is little in comparison with the m<»:e ancient structurea. 
The aqueduct of Nami belongs to the time of Augustus, and 
although bricks were used in parts of it, we should in oux days 
speak of it as something gigantic; but when compared with 
the ancient buildings, it appears very inferior. Pericles fol- 
lowed, in his architectural works, the style of Themistocles, 
who was certainly the first that, after the lapse of many 
centuries, created gigantic structures. 

" Themistodes first broke through the ancient prejudices 
against strangers: until his time strangers at Athens were 
in a foriom condition; they were not, indeed, without protec- 
tion, but they were not peraonae civiles ; they were obliged to 
have a patron, and were exposed to much ill-usage &om the 
citieens. Themietocles mised the metoeci into a distinct class, 
fixed their taxes, assigned them their share in military ser- 
vice, and not only rendered it posssible for them to obtain tho 
firanchise, but facilitated it. By this means, the population o 
the depopulated city became in a few years far more numerous 
tiian it had been before. At the same time industry became a 
power in the state, creating in it a general activity ; and by the 
increase of their navy, the Athenians became completely a 
maritime people. Athens thus entirely reconstructed by 
Themistodes became the emporium of the world." 



LECTURE XXXIX. 

The manner in which the Persians continued the war, thews 
the spirit of the East, and the whole contemptible character of 
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eastern despotism. They never thought of recoTeiing their 
lost honours, leaving it entirely to the Greeks as to how they 
would continue the war^ and confining themselyes to carrying 
on a Blothliil defensive war, without exertion, as well as with- 
out pain at what had been lost, " The king himself gave up 
the war entirely, and we find only the Beveral satraps engaged 
against the Greeks." Hence the Greeks were left to act as 
they pleaded, not being obliged on their sde to make any great 
exertions. Necessity led them, in the first instance, to secure 
the nttTigntioQ in the Euzine to those countries, which toge- 
ther with Sicily, and no doubt Egypt also, supplied Greece with 
com. Their Hist undertaking, therefore, was directed against 
SestoB, whence they proceeded to Byzantium, and attacked that 
city likewise. Byzantium was in the hands of a strong Persian 
garrison; it seems to have had a kind of Persian colony, and 
its Greek inhabitants were kept in a state of servitude. Its 
situation rendered it difficult to attack the place, which was 
defended by the Persians with great perseverance. The attack 
of the Greeks was conducted by Pausanias, the conqueror 
of Plataeae, although the Spartans formed the smallest part of 
the army, the greater part of the allies, and in &ct the flower 
of the army, consisting of Athenians. After a long and obsti- 
nate defence, he took the town, and many illustrious Permans 
were made prisoners. The Persians in Asia Minor did not lift 
up a hand to succour the besieged. 

This siege of Byzantium decided the affairs of Greece. The 
Spartan commander on this occasion, as was always the custom 
of the Spartans, had treated the allies like slaves, and had thus 
roused an indescribable exasperation among them. The Athe- 
nian generals had been treated with inaulta, whereas they them- 
selves shewed a friendly and kindly disposition towards the 
other Greeks j and there gradually arose among the Greeks a 
feeling that the pretenwon of the Spartans to have the supreme 
command of the fleet, was ridiculous, because they themselves 
had so few ships. Aristides and Gimon contrived to excite the 
desire among the allies to withdraw fiom the Spartan com- 
manders and join the Athenians. The Spartans found them- 
selves deserted, the allies declared that they would receive their 
orders &om the Athenian genends, and the latter, by the 
unanimous desire of all the maritime towns in Greece* with- 
drew ftom the Spartan commanders. Thus "the Spartans lost 
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the supremacy, and" the Athenians were called upon to 

manage the war against Pereia. 

This occurrence excited the Spartans who had at first been 
Stupified by surprise, 'to such a degree, that they were on the 
point of declaring war against Athens; but they refrained from 
it, for they saw that they were so isolated, that they would 
have to pay dearly for it if they commenced a war. It is 
impoasihle accurately to fix the time when these events 
occurred; all we know is that they happened after the taking of 
ByzantJum ; but the time of that event itself ia uncertain, and 
we do not know how long after the capture of that town 
those events occurred. The chronolc^ of that period is 
altogether extremely confused ; Diodorus in particular, who is 
our principal authority, is very unsatisfactory. In his work all 
these events are crowded together immediately after the battle 
of Salamis; and then there follow many years, of which he 
relates nothing, except what happened in Sicily. But even in 
regard to Sicily, he is full of confusion, as we see particularly 
when we compare his statements with the authentic reconls of 
the Parian chronicle. The reign of Gelon, for example, is 
placed by him ten years earlier than it actually occurs; hut of 
this I shall have occasion to speak in the history of Sicily. 
The Athenians from the first made a prudent and cautious use 
of their new greatness. Although jealousy had already become 
much more active among their generals, yet no hostilities broke 
out as yet.' The first period tiius passed away for the Athe- 
nians amid the feeling of enthusiasm at their victory; they 
were rich in great men who kept up the happy mood of the 
people, and the whole nation was disposed to enter upon great 
and bold undertakings. The allies, therefore, found a very 
great improvement of their condition under the management 
of Athens, when they compared it with the stubborn Spartan 
dominion. 

But soon afterwards the hostility of the Spartans displayed 
itself more openly. They had recalled Pausanias, who, 
however, still remained for a time on the Hellespont, even 
without a fleet, and being disaatisGed with the Greeks, and 
with his own position, entered into treacherous relations 
with the Persians. "He was a true Spartan hypocrite, who 
at home took part in the sysaitia, and wore a coarse cloak, but 
when abroad, was voluptuous, pompous, and extravagant. He 
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promised the Pei-sians to do something which he could not 
carry out, and which perhaps he did not mean seriously; just 
as Wallcnstein carried on his negotiations, with the Swedes, at 
least till very near the end of his life. Wallenstein continued 
. the conspiracy in order to be ahle, at all events, to bid defiance. 
But Pausanias cannot have imagined that it was In his power 
to deliver up Greece into the hands of the Persians; and my 
belief is, that his object was a most base scheme to indutfe the' 
Persians to give him money. But the conspiracy led hira 
onward from one step to another. " When he had returned 
to Spitrta he had not been found guilty." The story of the 
discovery of his treason is well known; how he kept up a 
correspondence with the Persians, and suggested to them to 
despatch the mesjengers, until, in the end, one who saw that 
none of, the messengers returned from Artabazus, opened the 
letter and brought it to Sparta. But even after this letter 
had been read, the oligarchs tried to protect him; they were 
averse to lay hands on the noble traitor, thinking that possibly 
something else might be at the bottom. Accordingly a secret 
interview was arranged between the messenger and Pausanias, 
in which he betrayed everything, while the Ephors being 
concealed somewhere close by, heard it all. After this dis- 
covery, he fled into an asylum, the temple of Athena 
Chalcioecos. The entrance was walled up, and he died of 
starvation in the sanctuary; or rather, they watched him until 
he was on the point of expiring, when they dragged him out, 
in order that, according to their casuistry, he might breathe 
his last in the open air, and not in the temple. 

The treachery of Pausanias was made by the Spartans the 
ground of an accusation against Themistocles, whom they 
could not forgive having deceived them, and having so pru- 
dently contrived to fortify the city and Piraeeus. If we were 
good-natured enough to believe the common accounts of that 
period, we might say that the Spartans had good reason for 
entertaining a personal hatred of Themistocles: I mean, if we 
suppose the anecdote to be true, that Themistocles once told 
the Athenian people, that he had devised a plan of the 
highest importance to them, but which he could not publicly 
communicate, and begged of them to select a man to whom he 
might reveal it, adding, that then they themselves might 
decide as to whether it should be executed, Aristidcs waa 
- VOL. I. A A 
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cliosen, and the plan was to burn the Spartan arsenal at 
Qythium. But Aristides dissuaded them frum adopting the 
proposal as dishonourable, whereupon it was rejected by the 
people. This anecdote, which is recorded by Plutarch, and 
even by Cicero/ reflects more honour upon the Athenian , 
people than such anecdotes usually do; but it is unquestion- 
ably a mere fiction. Plutarch waa not the first biographer, 
many had lived and written before him, as Hegcsippus and 
Others, and many anecdotes had become current before his 
time. In the times of the Macedonians and Homans, there 
were an immense number of biographers and collectors of 
anecdotes, all of whom wore more or less uncritical; and with - 
them arose the numberless stories about great men; many of 
them are very pretty and pleasing, but others are defamatory 
and vile, especially the stupid stories about Demosthenes, and 
the above-mentioned anecdote about Thcmistoclea is of that 
calumniatory natuie. Another anecdote is evidently much 
more ancient. When Themistocles had formed the determi- 
nation to fortify Piraccua, it is said, he was not invested with 
pny o6Sce which might have enabled him to take the measures 
necessary to commence the building. But from the experience 
which he had gained, he foresaw, that if it became known, 
Sparta would declare war for the purpose of preventing it. 
Hence he declared to the people that he had a highly important 
plan, but that he would not publicly announce it. He 
accordingly requested them to choose two men to whom he 
might communicate it, and who might then decide upon it. 
The people appointed for this purpose, Aristides, and Xanthip- 
pus the fether of Pericles, two men of different parties, for 
Aristides was an aristocrat of the mildest possible character, 
and Xanthippus, though of a very noble family, entertained 
democratic sentiments. To these Themistocles revealed hia 
plan, and both then declared to the people that it was 
excellent, and that they recommended it for the people's 
acceptance; but the people were yet doubtful, being unwilling 
to entrust three men with the execution of a plan, the object 
of which waa unknown. The people therefore proposed that 
the council, on its oath to keep the secret, should have an 
interview with Themistocles, and promised that, if the council 
also should sanction the proposal, they would authorize its 
' neOff.iiln. 
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execution. This was done, the council approved of the plan, 
and the three men where commissioned to carry it into effect. 
The defamatory anecdote mentioned before, has evidently been 
manufactured out of this very credible account. What 
advantage could the Athenians have derived from the burning 
of the miserable arsenal at Gythium, containing no more than 
sixteen gallej^, aa they themselves had nearly three hupdred? 
Why should they have committed an act which would have 
brought them into bad odour with all Greece, for so extremely 
petty an advantage? Such things are inventions of sophists. 
The sophists of later times deceived men with such stories, 
and often deceived men the most cautious. In such cases we 
may say : 

Cicero himself believed the tale, because it referred to a far 
distant time. Ah in novels we put up with many improbabili- 
ties, so there are many thiijgs in ancient history which do not 
disturb the reader, although if they belonged to modem 
history, he would see at once that they are inconceivable. In 
modern history, too, we have calumnies which are propagated 
with the greatest audacity, and are believed by simpletons 
without number. Cicero certainly does not belong to this 
class of men, but such is the case with ancient history. An 
ingenious man pnce said: " it is thought that at length people 
will come to read ancient history as if it had really happened," 
a remark which is really excellent. People seek in ancient 
history not beings like ourselves, but ideal, aiiy beings who act 
according to laws quite different &om ours. 

But the true reason why the Spartans hated Themistocles 
was thia: he had from tlie first turned the attention of the 
Athenians to the sea, and without cessation he continued to 
do so more and more. It is remarkable that, in all the Greek 
cities, the theatres in which the popular assemblies were held, 
and orators addressed the people, were so constructed, that 
the people looked towards the sea : such was the case at Taren- 
tum and everywhere else; even the theatre at Tusculum, which 
Lucien Bonaparte has caused to be laid open, is turned towards 
the water, and tlie spectators had the prospect of the distant 
sea. * At Athens the people did not indeed assemble in 
■ the theatre, but in the earliest timea they met in the Pnyx, 
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which was constructed lite a theatre, with eeata cut out of the 
rock. As in ancient times the Boman orators, when addressing 
the people from the suggestum or rostra, between the Comicium 
- and Forum, looked towards the Comitium, because the senate 
and the patricians stood there, until Gracchus turned round 
towards the Forum where the people stood — in itself a trifling 
circumstance, but which at the time was significant, and de- 
clared that the senate was no longer the highest power in the 
republic, while it was at the same time a symptom of approach- 
ing anarchy — bo Themistocles turned the platform for the 
orators in the Pnyx towards the sea, whereas hitherto It had 
iaced the land; but it was not turned towards the sea alone, 
but also towards another class of the people. The ancient 
Athenian families were generally landed proprietors, the real 
popular element consisting of fishermen and sailors. The true 
clement of the Greek nation was the sea, as that of the Itahan 
people was agriculture. This feature we can trace as far as 
the Greek colonies in southern Italy, where the Neapolitans 
were at all times excellent sailors. Such is the case even at 
the present day: the Greeks are still fond of the sea, they 
live nearly all the year on board their ships, and they know 
how to control the element; it is only during winter that they 
return home. That general partiality for the sea was now 
developed among the Athenians with great rapidity; the 
whole people became sailors, and all the population of Piraeeus 
was connected with navigation, Themistocles, by looking 
from the platform towards the sea, did homage to that portion 
of the people which constituted the strength of the nation, 
just as Valerius Publicola lowered the /asces before the assembly 
of the populus. There lay, as the oracle expressed it, the 
*' wooden walls of Athens," This lising power of Athens at 
sea, the voluntary adhesion of the other Greeks, and the 
rapidity with which Themistocles developed the greatness of 
Athens, — these were the causes which made the Spartans his 
implacable enemies. They accordingly caused a false accusa- 
tion to be brought forward against him, charging him 
with being implicated in the conspiracy of Pausanias. Tlie- 
mistocles was perfectly innocent, as is clearly proved and 
attested. "He felt that by hia own personal greatness he 
was far more than he would have been as a tyrant; the periotl 
of tyrants, moreover, had then passed by, and had not yet 
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returned. Neither Themistocles nor any other Athenian could 
have conceived the preposterous idea, which Pausanias had 
entertained, of making himself king of Greece under the 
supremacy of Persia." The people, in fact, at firbt acquitted 
him. But the course of human afiairs seems to be managed 
so aa to prevent the success of great actions making man too 
happy; and so it came to pass tliat a powerful party was 
formed at Athens against Themistocles; it was headed by 
Cimon. Aristidea, the honest aristocrat, cannot be accused 
of having intrigued against Themistocles, but Cimon did 
intrigue. Being the son of MUtiades, he was of a more 
illustrious family than Themistocles, and belonged to the most 
ancient Attic nobility; he was a man of great parts, and had 
probably already distinguished himself in the battle on the 
Eurymedon, which probably occurred before the ostracism of 
Themistocles. 

Cimon commanded the fleet, but under the supreme guid- 
ance of Themistocles, who had at the same time the ad- 
ministration of whole state. After the battle of Salamis, 
Themistocles himseir had not commanded an"Atlienian fleet, 
but was engaged in carrying on the administration of the state, 
while Cimon acted as commander of the forces. When the 
Greeks had abandoned the Spartans, and placed themselves 
under the Athenians, he first led them against Eion, at the 
mouth of the Strymon, and conquered that fortress. He then 
subdued Scyros, whose rude inhabitants, Pelasgian Dolopians, 
rendered the sea unsafe by their piracy. The Athenians sent 
a cleruchia to the island, the first which they established in a 
distant country. One had before this time been established 
at Chalcis in Euboea, but it does not seem to have been of 
long duration. A cleruchia consisted in this: a conquered ter- 
ritory was divided into a number of lots, which were given to 
a certain number of citizens, or rather all the citizens were 
permitted to draw lots, so that only a certain number, say 800, 
were winners; and every winner received a share in the con- 
quered country. He might then go himself, settle upon his new 
estate, and cultivate it; but commonly it was left to the ancient 
owners, who had now to pay a rent as tenants. In Scyros, 
however, a. regular Attic colony was established, just as was 
afterwards the case in Lemnos and Imbros. In regard to these 
settlements, it is uncertain whether the Athenians, who joined 
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ia them, could retain their rights in their phyle and demos, and 
at the same time be citizens of the colony, or whether they 
became quite estranged from Athens, and lost their franchise. 
Kothing can be said with positive certainty about this matter; 
but I am inclined to consider the former to have been the 
case; just as in a Roman military colony, a man remained a 
Romtkn citizen, so that, e.g. a municeps Arpinas might at the 
same time be a Eoman citizen. 

" The Aegean was now perfectly freed from the fleets of the 
Persians, and they did not appear again west of Phaselis. The 
war was carried on without constant military operations, and 
the intercouse among the nations was not suspeuded." Cimon 
was now sent out to complete the liberation of the Greek cities 
in Asia Minor; and this was done either in consequence of a 
report that a Phoenician fleet was again assembling for the 
purpose of reconquering Samos and Chios, or it may be that 
Cimon's expedition induced the Persians to equip their galleys. 
" Ever since the battle of Salamis, the Phoenicians had directed 
their thoughts only to tlie protection of their commerce, and 
of the island of Cyprus; according to Herodotus, they had 
separated themselves from the Persian fleet even before the 
battle of Mycale." A large Persian fleet of galleys was assem- 
bling on the coast of Pamphylia, which was to be joined by a 
Phoenician squadron of eighty ships, which was already in 
Cyprus, when Cimon arrived before Phaselis (Olymp. 77,4). 
But Cimon boldly determined to attack it before the arrival of 
the Phoenician contingent. In the tenth year after the battle of 
Salamis, he sailed with a fleet of somewhat more than two hun- 
dred galleys against the hostile armament which lay at anchor 
in the roads at the mouth of the Eurymcdon, and which far 
surpassed his own In numbers; its exact amount is uncertMn. 
Cimon attacked the enemy, and overpowered them in one bold 
onset. On that day he destroyed or took two hundred hostile 
galleys; he then landed, and gained as decisive a victory over 
the Persian army, consisting of the troops which wore probably 
intended to embark in the galleys. When, after this, he heard 
that the eighty Phoenician galleys were on their way from 
Cyprus, he immediately sailed out to meet them, without 
allowing them time to hear of the defeat of the Persians, and 
annihilated the whole squadron. I have on former occasions 
dii-ected your attention to the fact, that men generally cnter- 
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tain too contemptible a jiotion about tbe navigation, the 
maritime tactics, and the character of tbe _ galleya of the 
ancienta.^ Their galleys must be conceived aa almost like our 
steam-boats; the main object being that they should be inde- 
pendent of the wind. Hence the structure of an ancient 
galley was in all essential points like that of a Bteam-hoat; 
human hands supplied the place of the modern engines in 
propelling the ship against the wind and the current; hence, 
also, they were very light boats, intended only for speedy 
•motion; theitbulk was aa. slender aa possible, in order that the 
propelling force might as much as possible be proportionate to 
it. The ancient galleya were very terrible in their way. Like 
Steam-boats they had only a few sails, that they might be able 
to avail themselves of a favourable wind. Ships of burden, on 
the other hand, naves onerariae oXncoSe^, ffiopTiBef, were awk- 
ward and clumsy, like the Venetian ships in the middle ages, 
but were constructed altogether in such a manner as to depend 
on their sails; and their sailing power was very great, notwith-- 
standing their awkwardness. The third class of ships were the 
\ifi.0oi, small vessels with sails, quick sailers, like tlie present 
ships in the Mediterranean. 

This victory most justly gained for Cimon an extraordinary 
importance in the opinion of the people, and directed their 
eyes towards him, Cimon and Themistoclea were entirely 
different men : the former was a distinguished officer, and as 
a general, probably superior to Themistocles, of whom no great 
military action is on record, except the battle of Salamis; but 
Cimon did not possess the civilis prudentia of Themistocles, who 
was prudenHssimvs Graecontm. Cimon was clever, fortunate, 
very rich, and liberal, and consequently extremely popular. It 
is said of him, that he did not enrich himself by unjust means, 
and I willingly believe it, for a proud mind like bis, is above 
such things. But we must not on that account consider him 
as a strictly disinterested man, who despised wealth like a 
Curius or a Fabricius. For he had had the great«Bt difficulty 
in raising the fine which Miltiades had been sentenced to pay; 
tliat fine had exhausted his property, and yet we afterwards 
find, that he had a very brilliant fortune: a fact which is 
established not merely by anecdotes, but by the authority of 
Aristotle. Most anecdotes may be of the kind which I have 
' Comp. Xecf. on flom. Hu(t vol. ii. p.22, foil.; Som. Hist., vol ul f. 59*. 
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described to you before ; but wbatever is related on the autboiity 

of Aristode, must be believed, just as wbenThucydides relates a 
thing as historical, provided it can be explained in any way. 
Now Aristotle modifies the ridiculous popular tradition, 
that Cimon kept open bouse for all citizens; that would 
indeed have required a large prt^erty ! But he attests that 
Cimon did so for the members of his own demos, the ^aciadae: 
whoever of them wanted a meal found it in his house. Think, 
what a fortune he must have had ! Moreover he went to the 
agora accompanied by servants with clothes, and when he saw 
any of bis old companions in war with torn garments he 
ordered new clothes to be given to them. Such things certainly 
did not happen every day, otherwise many would have offered 
themselves as candidates for a set of new clothes, as in the 
Btory of the captain to whom Trajan gave money, that be 
might be able to keep a slave. In many of these features 
Cimon's fieyaXo^pocvv^ bad evidently become ostentatious; 
but he was really splendidly generous, and on that account 
very popular. Themlstoclcs never acted in such a manner; 
his popularity was based on other foundations. Cimon was 
hostile to bim, and hostility between sucb men is in iact quite 
natural; and it is certain that he aimed at getting Theraistocles 
exiled by ostracism. Cimon, moreover, was on very good 
terms with the Spartans, more so than any Athenian at any 
time; and thus he fostered in a very deplorable manner the 
ingratitude of the Athenians towards the greatest among their 
fellow citizens. Themistocles withdrew to Argos, and there 
lived quietly in exile. But the Spartans repeated the charge 
of treason against hlin, and demanded that he should appear at 
Sparta before a court of the Spartan allies, at which they 
presided. There he would certainly have met with an igno- 
minious death; be according 0ed, first to Admetus, king of 
the Molottians in Kpirus, then across the Tomarus, a mountain 
of Macedonia, towards the coast, and thence proceeded to Asia. 
The Persian king, like the Spartans, had offered a prize for 
his head. But, in the sea-port at which he landed, one of his 
friends, pretending to send a female slave as a present to the 
king, disguised Themistocles, and thus conveyed him to Susa, 
where no one recognised him. Another person, to whom he 
was recommended, contrived to get him presented to the 
great king, without his name being mentioned. Artaxcrxes 
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waa ao struck with him, that he honoured him with his favoux 
and confidence ; nay, even allowed him to go down to Asia 
Minor, where he assigned him three towns aa fiefs, and allowe4 
him to fix his residence at Magnesia, close to the sea,. These 
are established facts, as well as that he never took revenge on 
the Greeks, and that he never employed arma gainst hia 
country. But it ia not clear in what manner this noble con- 
duct became possible for him ; whether it was that the inac- 
tivity of the Peraians rendered it e^y to him, or that an early 
death freed him from his dilemma. As early as the time of 
Aristophanes,* it waa very generally believed at Athens that 
he had put an end to hia existence, to aave himself from the 
sad temptation of serving against his country. This is possible ; 
but it is generally acknowledged, that the statement of hia 
having killed himself by drinking ox-blood is a mere fiction, 
for no quadruped has poisonous blood. There are, however, 
several cases in which men are said, by the ancients, to have 
killed themselves with the blood of oxen. We know, indeed, 
that this ia impossible ; but the prussic acid of modern times 
was at first (about ninety or one hundred years ago) prepared 
from blood, and is it not possible that the ancients, of whose 
chemical knowledge we form much too low an estimate, knew 
how to prepare it, though, perhaps, in an impure and im- 
perfect state, Btid thus extracted the deadliest of all poiaona from 
, blood? Such an explanation seems to me by no means forced ; 
and how should such a tradition have become eatablished in 
Greece, had there not been an occasion for it? If such a 
preparation had no specific name, it might very well be called 
ox-blood ; and the story may have been understood at Athens 
in the same manner in which it has been understood down to 
our own days, namely, that Themistocles killed himself with 
actual ox-blood. I will mention here, by the way, that a 
scholar, in explaining the ancients, also requires this kind of 
physical knowledge, in or;1er to be able to judge of such 
things, and that he ought not to rest satisfied with the know- 
ledge of the languages alone. Similar things occur in other 
ancient accounts, which are rejected as fables ; aa, for example, 
that of the well Styx, in Arcadia. I am most decidedly of 
opinion that this, and one other well in Greece, contained 
vitriol, or even arsenic. Similar wells, containing vitriol, 
* Eguit 83, foa 
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have recently been discovered in America, and I have, no 
doubt that arsenic also occui* in a pure atate. In this manner 
many traditions are rejected && fabellae aniles which are founded 
on truth, but are not at once intelligible to us.* 



LECTURE XL. 

Soon after Cimon's victories, the Athenians had fresh oppor- 
tunities for great undertakings, which, however did not pro- 
duce the anticipated results. When Xerxes had been assas- 
Blnated (Olymp. 78, 1), the provinces of his empire were 
thrown into great commotion, and more especially Egypt, 
that province which bore the Persian dominion most reluc- 
tantly. The Egyptians were, indeed, an exclusive nation, 
and, owing to their castes, no one could be admitted among 
them ; but it was, nevertheless, at that time possible to enter 
into a close union with them. This had been done by the 
neighbouring Libyans ; they had adopted the Egyptian reli- 
gion, and by this communion they had become so like the 
Egyptians, that the people in their immediate vicinity doubted 
whether they should be considered as Egyptians or as Libyans, 
Libya extended as far as lake Mareotia ; the site on which 
Alexandria stands does not, properly speaking, belong to Egypt, 
which terminates near Aboukir, at the Canopian mouth of the 
Nile ; but, in later times, the Libyans of that part considered 
themselves to belong to Egypt, having adopted the Egyptian 
religion even before the time of Herodotus; they refused, 
however, to recognise the oracle of Ammon.' Thus Inarus, a 
son of Psammetichus, and prince of the Libyans in those parts, 

' Tliia whole paragraph has been transferred lo tJiis place from aboal the 
middle of the following Lecture. — Ed. 

' " The Libyans were not a liaibarous people; tliey had ailopted much of tha 
civilisation of the Cyreneans as well as of the Egyptians; many of them, more- 
over, were not nomads, but carried on agriculture and commerce. Delia Cella 
foimd ittsi^riptumea trilingaes in Cyranaicn: the Greek he recognised in them, 
and the two other langnages, were do doubt Punic and Libyan. The latter, 
which was written in pecnhav characters, might certainly still bs deciphered, oa 
the ancient Shiiha language still exists, though to a much smiUk'r extent than 
formerly, when it was spoken from the Canary Islands as far as the falls of the 
Nile. Jt is possible tbat its alphabet was Iberian." — 1826. 
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" wJio had only for a time been subject to the Persiane uniler 

DariuB," could venture to offer himself to the Egyptiane as 
their king. Even before his time, Amyrtaeua had come 
forward in the Delta, and, from the time of previous insurrec- 
tions, bad maintained himself in the marshes and inaccessible 
districts. Inarus, in conaequence of bia being a friend of 
Amyrtaeus and a stranger, was not received with general 
favour by the Eg3rptians ; many, however, joined bim, and he 
gained a great victory over Achaemeaes, tbe king's brother, 
" who was eitber governor of Egypt, or had then been sent by 
the king to quell the insurrection ; he lost his life, and" his 
army was completely defeated. Inarus had, from the beginning, 
Greeks in his service, and he now concluded a treaty with the 
Athenian people, who sent bim a fleet of no less than two 
hundred triremes, with a considerable force, " which had juat 
been dispatched to Cyprus." It sailed up the Nile (Olymp, 
79, 2), and the Athenians, united with Inarus, chssed the 
Persians back as far as Memphis, and chased them even into 
the city as fiir as what was called the white fortress. ' Memphis 
consisted of several towns ; the old town, the new town, and 
the white fortre^, which was the fortified part of the city. 
" The otlier parts were open, like most Egyptian towns, 
whence the conquest of the country was so easy when the 
enemy bad once entered it." 

The name " white fortress" reminds us of similar designations, 
as, for example, at Moscow, where the white town also was 
distinguished from the rest; in Slavonian cities in general we 
find a distinction between white and black towns. Tbe 
Persians, to return to our subject, threw themselves into the 
white town, which was strongly fortified, and wore joined 
by many of the Egyptians. There they were vigorously 
besieged by the Athenians and Inarus, and success seemed 
certain. But Artaxerxes now was roused : he sent to the 
assistance of the besieged a large array, together witli a 
Phoenician fleet under Megahyzus, the son of the well-kno\vn 
Zopyrus, in the time of Darius Hystaspis; a man who was 
distinguished above all the other Persians. He trained his 
army admirably, reinforced it in Egypt, and pressed tbe 
Athenians so hard, that they raised the siege. "Inarus lost a 
pitched battle, and the Athenians" wanted to return with their 
ships, but the Persians had obstructed the river, and thus they 
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tetre&ted to the island of Prosopitis, the Hituation of which is 
not clearly aacertained; we onlj know, that it must have been 
near the beginning of the Dcltft, Megabyzus drained the 
branch of the Nile in which the Athenian ships were stationed, 
ao that they came to be on dry land (this must have been 
done at the season when the water of the Nile was at its lowest 
point), and pursued the Athenians into the island. There the 
Athenians offered an heroic resistance, which is not honoured 
in history as it ought to be. They themselves set 6re to their 
ships, and by their gallant defence, obtained, after the lapse 
of eighteen months, a capitulation (Olymp. 80, 4), which, 
however, was basely violated by the barbarians; a portion only 
fought its way through the enemy, and escaped through the 
Libyan desert to Cyrene, and thence to Greece — an extra- 
ordinary feat ! It is one of those achievements of which it is 
to be deplored that we do not know more: the Athenians did 
not make the most of their own glory, for this expedition is 
scarcely mentioned by them. Inarus fell into the hands of 
the Persians; "he was at first mildly treated by Artaxerxes, 
but was then nailed on a cross by queen Amytis." Egypt was 
thus brought back under the Persian yoke, but not for 
any length of time, for the race of Amyrtaeus soon after 
spread and delivered Egypt for a considerable period. This 
inde^tigable perseverance of the Egyptians in the struggle for 
their independence is glorious; and it is not fair to consider 
the history of Egypt as terminating with its conquest by 
Cambyses: this striving after freedom is more glorious to the 
nation than so many exploits in the days of its greatness and 
power. 

" Thus ended the expedition, which had lasted six years — 
the numbers in Diodorus are wrong." The loss which the 
Athenians there sustained is alone sufficient to attest the 
incredible greatness of their republic at that time, as they so 
easily got over it, and as they were not broken down even by 
the loss of 200 galleys, "and of so many citizens; for the 
armies at that time still consisted entirely of citizens, and the 
hoplites were all most respectable people." Meanwhile they 
had to struggle in Greece itself with much hostile opposition. 
I have already mentioned the fact, that the Greeks, abandoning 
the Spartans, transferred to Athens the supreme command in 
the war against Persia. On that occasion Aristides deserved 
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the honourable surname of the Just, which is remembered by 
poBteritj. His justice and fairness displayed thenaselvea most 

brilliantly in his conduct towards the allies, whom he inspired 
with such perfect confidence, that they themselves requested 
him to regulate their relations to one another. The object of 
the confederacy was to continue the general war against the 
Persians, to which they were urged on by a noble feeling of 
revenge, " without any other interest." This same feeling 
induced them to leave the temples burnt down by the Persians 
in ruins, that their descendants might see them, and that the 
feeling of exasperation against the common enemy might not 
become extinct until they should succeed in taking vengeance 
on the great king at Susa. Hence the new temples rose by 
the side of the ancient ones ; only in those cases in which the 
flames had merely injured, but not destroyed the temples, the 
outside was restored and adorned ; but the inside was left in 
its ruinous condition. Thus the walls blackened by smoke 
remained on the Acropolis of Athens down to the most brilliant 
period of the city; and for centuries, the traces of the Persian 
destruction were seen by the Athenians. At first that spirit 
of revenge was very general; the allies rejoiced that Athena 
was at tlieir head, and left it to her to determine the relations 
of the confederacy. -Aristides drew up a list of the contingents 
to be furnished hy each state; but as many small contingents 
were a disadvantage rather than an advantage, all were left to 
decide for themselves, whether they would furnish their con- 
tingents in ships and men, or whether they would pledge 
themselves to pay money instead of serving in war. A common 
treasury, containing these contributions, was established at 
Delos, of which the treasurers ('EXXqvora/iMu) were appointed 
by the Athenian people; for then, the remembrance of the 
liberation being yet fresh, it was thought fair, that the 
Athenians should elect the treasurers from among themselves. 
The money was destined to defray the expenses of the war; 
and as the allies became more and more disinclined to serve in 
the war themselves, the Athenians served for them, and this 
was a great source of wealth to Athens. 

But the delicate and beautiful relation of veneration and 
gratitude subsisting between the allies and the Athenian 
people was very soon disturbed. The allies soon forgot the 
greatness of Athens, imagined that they were equal to her, 
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and saw in her nothing but higher prebensioQE; and they were 
overpowered by a vanity which is always Btrongest with those 
who have the least right to it. It whb forgotten that an 
AliBchyliis and a Sophocles were living at Athens, that the city 
which had given birth to ThemiBtocleB, Cimon, AriBtides, and 
Pericles, which had so gloriously risen from ita ruins, vraa a 
city of a different kind from their owd, and that she had true 
aristocratic claims. The Naxians and Parians felt aggrieved 
that they could not establish their pretensions by an arithmeti- 
cal example; Athens, they said, has twenty thousand citJzens, 
and we have five thousand, so that Athena staods to ub in the 
relation of four to one ; and if all the allies count a hundred thou- 
sand citizens, Athens ought to have only one-fifth of the power. 
This vulgar mode of measuring their strength arithmetically 
spread among the allies, and all kinds of mutinies arose against 
Athens. The Naxianswere the first to show their discontent; 
the Athenians subdued them, punished them severely, and 
sent acleruchia into the island, "a punishment which was then 
very common;" that cleruchia continued for a long time, and is 
Still mentioned in Plato's Eutyphron.* But as they were only 
human beings, the Athenians also did not remain free from 
things that deserve blame, for they soon abused the power and 
superiority to which they were fully entitled. Tliey had at first 
respected the allies, and had treated them with that considera- 
tion which they owed to ii-ee states. It had been intended that 
Athens should stand on the one side with a commanding influ- 
ence, and the allies on the other, should be treated with respectful 
consideration, though they did not possess equal power; thb rela- 
tion, however, did not continue long. The Athenians soon hurt 
and offended the allies, who, it must be owned, had given the 
first provocation, and set themselves up as their masters. The 
allies" themselves facilitated the assumption of the Athenians 
through their own languor and sloth ; and they rather liked to 
see the Athenians manning the ships in place of themselves. 
The number of allies that sent their contingents in triremes 
became smaller and smaller, most of them preferring to pay 
their contribution in money. This was very acceptable to the 
Athenians, "for they thereby gained in internal strength," and 
their own fleet increased in proportion as those of their allies 
decreased ; so that at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, 

»p.4. 
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tlieir navy amounted to four hundred galleys. But they never 
compelled an island to do away with its navy, eo long aa it did 
not revolt; and Leabos and Chios remained quite free, as long 
aa they were faithful, Thucydides, in whose great and noble 
soul impartiality shines bo brightly, very justly says, that the 
change in the relation of the allies must be attributed to their 
own indolence. 

This period is marked by some minor occurrences, which in 
a general history we cannot enumerate; as for example, the 
feud with Thasos, whereby Athens became possessed of gold 
and silver minea in Thrace, Thasoa was compelled, after a 
long resistance, to pull down its fortifieations, to deliver" up ita 
ships, and to abandon the mines on the opposite continent to 
the Athenians. At the same time Athens founded its colony 
of Amphipolis on the Strymon, which at first received aaevere 
blow, but nevertheless struck root, and soon became flourish' 
ing. But the Attic element was not sufficiently strong in this 
colony, and its subsequent revolt did great injury to the 
republic. Had it been possible to establish a true Athenian 
colony there, its possession would have been permanent and of 
important consequences to Athena, for the colony was of great 
value so long as it remained dependent, both on account of the 
mines, and because the Athenians imported from that quarter 
their best timber, also tar from moimt Rhodope (the best, how- 
ever, came from Italy), and hemp from Thrace. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Sparta and Athens became 
more and more embroiled. The Spartans had entertained the 
dishonourable intention of attacking Athens during the expe- 
dition to Thaaos * (Olymp. 79, 2), when the fearful earthquake, 
which changed all Sparta into a heap of ruina, turned their 
attention in a different direction. This was the earthquake of 
mount Taygetus, which is considered the most fearful that 
Greece ever experienced, however terrible the one occurring 
in the Peloponnesian war and that happening about Olymp. 101, 
were. It may have been connected with an eruption of mount 
Aetna. The shock of the earth was felt far and wide. I have 
spoken, in the second volume of my history of Rome, on the 
very remarkable consequences of the earthquake.* Not only 

' " ThasiM" ia here introdnced by conjecture; all the MSS. have " Egjptj" 
but the correction is made with reference to Thacydidos (i. 101), whom Niebuhr 
is BTiiientlj following during this period, — Ed. 

♦ VoLii. p.a75. 
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Sparta lay entirely in ruins, but one of tlie peaks of Taygetus 
W8B thrown down, and rolled into the valley of the Eurotas, 
crushing everything in its way. The Greeks recognised in 
this fearful catastrophe a punishment for an inhuman deed of 
the Spartans. Some revolted Helota, who had taken refiige in 
the temple of Poseidon, at Taenarum, and whose lives the 
Spartans had promised to spare, had been murdered by them 
in the temple, notwithstanding their promise. This act may 
be considered aa historical, though we may not be able to see 
any connection between the anger of Poseidon and the eiirth- 
quake. The very consequences of this calamity show that 
Sparta, at that time, atrociously maltreated the Helots; for 
those Helots who believed Sparta to be annihilated, were 
engaged in a general insurrection; and had not King Arch i- 
damus, immediately af^r the earthquake, caused the trumpets 
to be sounded to call the Spartans to arms, it is probable that 
during the first consternation at the catastrophe, all the Spar- 
tans would have been massacred by the Helots. But even when 
this plan had failed, they remained in a state of insurrection, 
and many of the perioecj revolted at the same time. The 
bondsmen, as well as a portion of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, thus were in arms against Sparta, and the few remnants 
of the ancient Mcssenians, who had been reduced to the 
condition of Helots, seized the opportunity of recovering 
their independence, and took possession of Ithome, whose 
fortifications, it would seem, were still standing from early 
times. The Spartans were in the greatest distress; the whole 
of the western country was in a state of insurrection; and if 
the Athenians had on that occasion acted towards Sparta as 
the Spartans on all occasions acted towards them, Sparta would 
have been lost. If the Athenians had had such subjects, the 
Spartans would have acted against Athens with all their might; 
but the Athenian people, so much decried, and so often insulted 
by Sparta, had no such feeling, however natural it would have 
been, but they were ready, at the first call of the Spartans 
"(who wanted the assistance of the Athenians in the siege of 
Ithome, as by this time they had acquired great skill in the 
mechanical arts)" to send them assistance. Accordingly, Cimon, 
who was actuated by the friendliest feelings towards them, and 
who was therefore most likely to inspire them with confidence, 
was despatched to Sparta with a strong force. Whether it was 
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right to asMst the Spartans against the oppressed, is another 
consideration; states have never taken such things into consi- 
deration: they always side with the rulers. When Cimon 
appeared, he was throughout Peloponnesus received with dis- 
trust by the friends of Sparta. The Corinthians wanted to 
shut their gates against him, and he was almost obliged to 
make quarters for his soldiers by main force. The Athenians, ■ 
taking no revenge for this conduct, advanced to join the other 
allies, and did good service to the Spartans. But the more 
the Athenians exerted themselves for the Spartans, and the 
more they attracted the attention of the Peioponnesians, the 
more was the evil conscience of the'Spartans awakened, which 
told them, that in a similar case they would not have thought 
or acted so nobly, and they tried, as soon as possible, to get rid 
of the Athenians. No sooner was the most threatening dan- 
ger past, than they declared to the Athenians that they felt 
grateful to theni, but that they no longer required their assise 
tance, and dismissed them, while they retained their other 
allies. The Athenians felt, indeed, deeply hurt, but did not 
give vent to their feelings. 

But the causes of irritation continued to increase (Olyrap, 
79 and 80). The Aeginetans were the only Doric maritime 
power, the only one which on the side of the Peioponnesians 
was opposed to the Athenians, and to some extent could cope 
with them. The Athenians, however, by themselves, were 
infinitely more powerful than all the Peioponnesians together, 
and were, moreover, supported by their allies ; and the relation 
between the Aeginetans and Athenians somewhat resembled 
that between the navy of the United States of America and 
Grreat Britain, The Dorians, Corinthians, and Spartans, in an 
unpardonable manner, incited the Aeginetans against Athens, 
although they were unable to support them. The Athenians 
directed their forces against Aegina, gained a decisive victory 
over the Aeginetans, and over the Corinthians, who had come 
to their assistance; destroyed their navy, and landed in Aegina, 
which was compelled to submit. The great support sent to 
Aegina by the Peioponnesians, who had so much incited and 
urged them on, consisted of three hundred men ! 

It was a period of general excitement and division in Greece. 
The small states were involved with one another in a thousand 
disputes, and in this manner the Megarians and Corinthians 
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abo were quairellmg with eacli other. The Corinthians, being 
the more pofrerful, entertained schemes of conquering Megara; 
and the Megarians, although Dorians, threw themeelves into 
the arms of the Athenians. The latter sent them assistancet 
but took possession of their, fortified places and of their city. 
This dependence, however, was not in the least degree disad- 
vantageous to the Megarians; the Athenians even fortified the 
port of Nisaea for them, and connected it by means of two long 
walls (fuueph triciki]) with Megara, which was a lasting advan- 
tage until the time of Antigonos Gonataa. 

In the meantime, Pericles had come forward at Athens. 
Cimon was growing old, and a new generation of more or less 
important men was riring ; they were not of the same age, and 
Pericles was one of the younger among them. It was about 
Olymp, 80 and afterwards, that Pericles came forward in the 
history of Athene; and this is the period to the consideration 
of which we shall now proceed. 
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NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME, 

From the earliest times to the First Punic Wax, Translated by 
BtSHOF Thielwall, Akchdeacoh Hade, Dr. Smith and Dr. 
ScHUTZ. New and Cheaper Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. £1 16s. 
Thb great work of Niebuhr stands lumvalled among all ancient and 
modem hietoriee of the Roman people, for the extent and profimditj of 
the investigations on which it is founded, and for the singular vigour of 
mind by which the author elidta a true narrative of events from the 
masses of &ble, contradiction, and absurdity, under which it lay buried 
till hia time. These qu^tieai universally acknowledged, have made the 
publication of his researches an era in clafisioal learmng, Irom which is 
to he dated a habit of looking at the events of antiquity in an indepen- 
dent spirit, instead of assentmg without inquiry, to the statements and 
conclusions of native or foreign compilers. The histoiy of the first five 
centuries of the city is examined with searching criticisms, for the 
purpose of severing &o poetical ingredients from traditions which are 
historically sure, and well grounded. The author does not content 
himself with detailing the results he has arrived at, but gives at full 
length the researohes themselves which led to them ; so that the reader, 
who devotes adequate stud^ to this profound work, wiB not only acquire 
sounder views of Roman history than could be derived fi^m any other 
source whatever, but will acquire a knowledge of the critical methods by 
which the haze of remote antiquity has been so happily penetrated. 

" It is 8 work," says the EdirAurgh Smnew, " which of all that have 
appeared in our age, is the best fitted to eicite men of learning to intel- 
lectual aotivity ; &om which the most accomplished scholar may gather 
fresh stores of knowledge ; to which the most eiperienced pohtician 
may resort for theoretical and practical instruction ; and which no per- 
son can read, as it ought to be read, without feeling the better and more 
generous sentiments of his common human nature enlivened and 
strengthened." 

NIEBUHR'S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

From the earliest times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Edited 
by Dr. ScionTz. Second Edition, enlarged and greatly im- 
proved. Three Volumes, 8vo. Portrait. \l. As. cloth. Or, 
sold separately. Vol. I. 8a. Vols. II. and III. \Qs. 

*,* Tht prtunt Edition qf Niehvhr't Leeturo tat Rvman History aMain* 
every word and statement &at i* to be/oundm the German Edition of Dr, J^er, 
viA mhich it haa been eompared throvglioui. Bvl ae Dr. Schmitx, in prtpariiig 



hia edition VMuinpotsestionqf some valwMe sets of MS. Hbtet, which v 
accetaibie to Dr. hler ; the present aiorA contains a varieU/ of remarhi an 

s made hy Kiebuhr, ichich do not occur In the Geman Edition, m 



mere Iranttation of the German, Almost every page of the present mark cantaina 
tone interutiag remark of the Soman hietorian, lohich it not to be found In the 

German Edition. 
Tbibi: Lectures form a history of Rome from the earhest stages to the 
overthrow of the Western Empire. Their subjects are concurrent (up 
to the first Punic war) with those of Niebuhr'a great work " The Hi a - 
iorj of Borne," and comprehend discussions on uie sources of Roman 
Wtoiy, with the criticism and analysis of those materials. The Lee- 
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tares differ from the Histor^r, in presenting a more popular and fiimiltar 
expoBitioQ of the various topicsofinveatiKation, which are treated in tha 
HiBtoryin a more severe style. They maybe used, either as an introduc- 
tion to Niebuhr's Theories, or as a ninmiig comtnentajy on hia History. 

Among the subjects most elaborately treated, are, the geographical 
positions of the ancient races of Italy; which are traced through ail 
their migrations ; the political, mihtaiy, and legal constitution, and the 
domestic life of the Romans; the state of literature at dilferent epochs; 
and the portraits of the nations that gradually came within the widen- 
inKBphere of the Roman power. 

The last two volumes are an iudispensable Seqcel to Niebuhr's 
Sittory of Rome, from the point where that History termluates. 



A HISTORY OF ROME, 

From the Earliest Times to the Death of CoMMODDS, A.D 192. By 
Dr. L. ScHMiTZ, Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, Edi- 
tor of " Niebuhr's Lectures." New Edition. One thick volume. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, or 8a. 6d. strongly bound in leather. 
Thb immense progress made in investigating Roman histon'andantiqui- 
ties within the last thirty or forty years, having materially altered the 
whole complexion of that study, nas rendered indispensable a new 
manual, for the use of schools, removing the old errors and misconcep- 
tions whioh have long since been exposed and exploded by scbola^ 
This compendium is designed to supply the want, by condensing and 
selecting out of a volumiuous mass of detail, that which is necessary to 
give rather a vivid picture of the leading epochs of the history, than a 
minute narrative ot the particulare recorded in the authorities. The 
author has availed himself of all the important works on the whole Ro- 
man historj-, or portions of it, which have appeared since Niebuhr gave 
a new life and new impulse to the subject. Tlie period embraced by the 
work is from the earliest times to the death of Commodus, when the 
moral degradation of the empire reached its utmost Umit. A copious 
table of chronology and indexed are added. 



QUESTIONS ON SCHMITZ'S HISTORY OF ROME, 

By John Robson, B.A. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 
It has been justly objected to school-books, written in the form of 
question and answer, that, as they raay he completely learned by an 
unintelligent exercise of memory, they fajl in drawing forth the more 
active powers of the mind. It is far otherwise with questions to which 
the pupil must find the answers for himself ; as, by this mode of interro- 
gation, he is compelled to exert hia intellect in considering the subject 
of the text on wCiich he is questioned. He is thus prevented from 
reading cursorily and remembering vaguely; he can no longer httve 
the appearance of knowledge without its reality ; and if be learns his 
leesoD at all, he must learn it weli 

This book consists of several thousand questions, with indications of 
the pages where the answers are to be looked for. Every important cir- 
cumataiice mentioned in the history is involved in the questions, which 
are arranged, as far as possible, in a complete and uninterrupted series. 
The answers are not always obvious, the learner being occaaionaliy ex- 
pected to ehcit them by drawing inferences from the facts stated in 
the history ; and it is recommended that he should be encouraged, 
in all cases, to give the answers rather in his own words than in those 
of the author. 
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